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The crisis of science 


The science budget has been the one 
component of expenditure on higher 
education which this Government 
has (almost) exempted from its 
general policy of sharp reductions in 
public expenditure. Vet this relative 
insulation does not seem to have 
produced a greater coherence about 
the appropriate strategy for science 
research in the 1980s arid 1990s. De- 
spite recent reports, such as Merri- 
son on the dual sunoort system . 
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son on the dual support system, 
Swinnerton Dyer on postgraduate 
education, Rothschild on the Social 
Science Research Council, and the 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils’ own forward look, the best 
organizing principles for the support 
of research remain as obscure to 
some and controversial to others as 
ever they did. 

The reaction of some is that of Pitt 
after Ansterlitz or of Sir Edward 
Grev in 1914: tear up the map of the 
dual support system and put out the 
light of independent, peer-reviewed 
research embodied in our present 
system of research councils. The 
first, which would require the clear 
disengagement of funding for re- 
search from that for teaching, would 
have fur-reaching consequences. Its 
final outcome might be the creation 
of a super league of research univer- 
sities or the proliferation of virtually 
independent research institutes. The 
second, some would argue, would 
only be the logical outcome of the 
earlier Rothschild report and its 
chosen instrument, the customer-con- 
tractor principle. The universities 
have already been obliged to travel a 
fair way down that road. 

Yet neither would do much to 
,n resolve the present dileminns 


ig research. These are ■ both 
strategic, in the sense that they in- 
volve delicate judgments about the 
best balance between pure and ap- 
plied research, both of which, of 
course arc themselves, treacherous 
categories, and tuctic.it, in the sense 
that they involve the equally delicate 
and difficult task of redeploying re- 
sources to match new priorities. 

Indeed both the abandonment of 
the dual support system and exces- 
sive enthusiasm for contract research 
might in the short term make things 
worse. For the former might give 
universities the green light to switch 
even more of -their dwindling, re- 
sources out of general support , for 
research, and the latter might en- 
courage the . dangerously seductive • 
illusion that some nebulous “market” 
could make up our minds for us. 

The present crisis of research has 
two components - which con be sum- 
med up in two words - researchers 
and redeployment. The first compo- 
nent Can be simply and.depressingly 
described. The number of young lec- . 
(urers has fallen alarmingly low 35 
under 30 in civil engineering, 26 ip 
mechanical and production engineer- 
ing, 95 in physics, 4? in geology, and 
so on - and at E|i£ same time whatev- 
er precarious career structure existed 
for researchers has almost entirely 
collapsed.,;' .' , 

s yT l *g i ;?h dri-hand answer t^-'riew 
blood . Yet at. the£ very best this tan 
be only half an answer. Two hundred 


that exists in many disciplines. The 
“new blood” scheme has two further 
drawbacks. Because demand will so 
far exceed supply, it will be almost 
impossible to prevent the criteria on 
which these new posts will be allo- 
cated from becoming at least semi- 
politicized. 

The research councils are bound to 
be aware that in the Government's 
view these posts are being provided 
to stimulate new initiatives (they 
have been given no choice over in- 
formation technology) rather than to 
repair the research foundations of 
mainstream disciplines which have 
been so bndly weakened by the en- 
forced contraction of the universities. 
However much the research councils 
may want to do the second, they will 
at least have to pretend that they are 
doing the first. So more money for 
information technology less money 
for nuclear physics. 

The second' drawback is similar. 
To sustain the same fiction that extra 
money is being provided for new 
initiatives, special conditions have 
had to be attached to these “new 
blood" posts that will tend to discri- 
minate against those who already 
have an insecure toe-hold in the 
academic profession. In the cruelly 
political logic of the Government, 
these restrictive conditions are neces- 
sary because otherwise the Alice-in- 
Wonderlahd quality of a higher 


greater relevance, which depending 
on circumstances can be a brand 
channel or a treacherous rapid. Fol- 
lowing the first Rothschild reDort 


been ail too embarrassingly plain. 

The second component or re- 
search's crisis is the difficult task of 
redeploying existing resources, in 

nennlf!. f-miinnwnl hnil.lmn. J 
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other commitments, to match shifting 
priorities. Above this hovers the '-lar- 
ger ciuestion of what those priorities 
should be. Science research faces ex- 
ceptional difficulty: it is not only 
capital intensive but- must cope with 
the added complication of the 
“sophistication factor"- under which 
better and invariably more expensive 
equipment is always becoming avail- 
able, while at the same it nas to 
come to terms with the remarkable 
volatility and dynamism of science 
itself which produces its own urgent 
demands for sharp shifts in priorities. 

Under this general heading of re- 
deployment the research councils 
must try to do' many things. They 
must struggle to ensure that their 
' most powerful fiefdoms remain 
accountable, in the important sense 
that large parts of their budgets do 
not become irrevocably earmarked. 
They must have the 'courage to take 


lowing the first Rothschild report 
there has been growing enthusiasm 
for engaged rather than detached re- 
search. The Science and Engineering 
Research Council’s partnerships with 
the Department of Industry and with 
high-technology companies, and the 
SSRC’s switch from discipline-based 
to issites-related committees are just 
two examples. 

This process can be pushed too 
far. Universities and research coun- 
cils are qualified to say what is good 
science but not necessarily what is 
useful science. (Who is?) Moreover 
they have an obligation to nourish 
research in all disciplines in- reason- 
able proportion. This does not mean 
that anything should go. It simply 
means that the criteria for discri- 
mination should be essentially 
academic rather than political, not 
because political considerations are 
illegitimate but because universities 
are not especially qualified to inter- 
pret them. It is also always important 
to remember that university research 
is only one segment of the research 
system, although it may be the most 
prominent because it often produces 
the most exciting discoveries. It can- 
not be expected to shoulder the full 
burden of the nation's research and 
development effort. 

A few years ago Mrs Shirley Wil- 
liams, when she was the Secretary of 
State, used to compare Britain with 
its many Nobel prizes and dis- 
appointing economic performance to 
Japan which bought in the theoretic- 
al knowledge it needed and enjoyed 


uuiMunumg economic growth despite 


its shortcomings in fundamental, re- 
search. Yet the implication . of this 
comparison is doubly misleading. 


First, there is a worldwide economy 
tn scientific knowledge and someone 
must do the fundamental research. 
Secondly, it hardly justifies any 
downgrading of scientific research in 
Britain; rather it suggests that the 
delivery of new discoveries to pro- 
ductive industry is defective. 

Perhaps two general conclusions 
about the present research crisis nrc 
possible. The first is that, whatever 
the Government may think, the re- 
search system cannot be treated 
separately from the wider system of 
higher education. If morale is low 
and policy disorganized in the latter, 
it will be the same In the former. 
The two are locked together because 


ments to enterprises like CERN. 
They must make sure that they ore 
not providing more expensive re- 
search facilities than they can ex- 
ploit. They must establish clear 
priorities but' not place such emph- 
asis on priority areas (hHt other sub- 
jects are allowed to atrophy. 

AJ1; these difficult 1 -detailed - deci- 
sion would he .easier to trike if there 


new pbltto ! a year for: three years 
cannot fjll- up the. yawning deficiency. 


was more solid agreement about the 
proper context for university -re- 
search. For the last ten years the tide: 
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and the consequent destabilization of 
the academic profession are very 
much part of the crisis of research 
The second is that, without for a 
morpent recommending a retreat to 
the ivory tower, the case for fun- 
damental research in all main disci- 
plines 'should be reinforced. It is the 
role of universities to lay the founda- 
tions of science. .They relay help 
others 16 erect buildings on these 
foundations; but that Is not their 
; main / job. /This Blight mean less 
emphasis on pwfiprstaW with ICI or 
the Department-! -of. . Industry,' and 
rather more on cooperation with the 
Dutch or the Germans (o beat the 
sophistication factor.” 



*ntwr.iar invented- a fc’Hw w a 


ing the intellectuals 


Ut(es? .1>p weeks rigo Bpmnrd Crick 
'SWfSSS'®:' STO* ‘^iieciualsi of 


Well gentlemen, as you know, I've 
called this little meeting so that we 
may all have a chance to hear from 
Doctor Glad kind about the current 
state of piny on undergraduate 
admissions m this department. This 
is, I must admit, something of a 
precedent, but I thought some dis- 
cussion was in order in view of the 
letter from the University Resources 
Committee, which advises us, that if 
we go over quota this year by so 
much as one student then a number 
of sanctions will be applied. Specifi- 
cally, our quota for next year will be 


^rjlers.Ms (plagi?T3).A/'Hi ,,: - 
MvdilwAy^bfeen, unepmferi^'; 






cut by 20 per cent, our departmental 
grant will be halved, the photo- 
copier confiscated, and our heating 
turned off for the first three weeks or 
November. So, Gladkind, the floor's 
yours. How are we doing? How 
many offers so far? 

So far, Sir, we've made a total of 64 . 
offers, which of course, breaks down 
Into Conditional Offers, Conditional 
Offers at Pass Level, and Uncon- 
ditional Offers”. 

Of course, of course. Do go on. 
Thank you, sir. Then, we need to 
relate these three categories or offer 
to the relative likelihood of accept- 
ance. 

Obviously. 

And here we’re using the tradltloiiql- 
formula. That is, taking UO with FA 
as I, where FA Is Firm Acceptance, 
then the respective figure Tor CO at 
Pass Level with Firm Acceptance Is.. 
0.7, and CO other than at Pass Level 
with FA is 0.38. 

Jolly good. 

But as you'll realize, we’re mainly in 
a PA situation, where PA is Pro- 
visional Acceptance, and here, &i 
you’d expect we’re predicting lower 
figures. UO with PA is coining out at 
0.34 as based on previous years, and 
CO other thnn at Pass Level Is 0.27i 
while CO nt Pass Level moves up to 
0.397. 

Do get a move on. Gladkind, 1 think 
this is till pretty straightforward,’ 

Yes indeed, Sir, So lidding in the 
NR’s, where NR is No Reply, we’re 
predicting a nice round 0,333 for NR - 
with CO at Pass, and a rather re- : 
freshing high UO with NR at 0.372, 
although this is balanced by CO, - 
other than at Pass Level, at 0.085. 
Anything else, Gladkind? 

Not really, Sir. Except, of course, for 
the LW figure, where LW is Late 
Withdrawal, And here using the D of 
M figure, where D of M is the candi- 
date’s Degree of Maturity as calcu- 
lated by punctuality in turning up ^ r 
interview, then rotating this factor 
with CO, CO ol Pass Level, and UO, 
and the original FA /PA/NR scores, ; 
we come up with a likely withdraw® 
figure for this deportment .of 4, 1 tfill- 
be subtracting .this figure from our ; 
overall Probable Entry Figure’. 

Tell me,. Gladkind, If by any chance, 
any fre&k -■ Statistical chance, - we . 
actually have one. student too many.: 
in October; some chap, perhaps who . 
actuarially should have beeh ' ex- ' 
ppeted to withdraw, then howwill 
that be handled? 

Then Sir, It will be Option 6, without 
the sub-clause. 

.What exactly ' is that, Gladkind.; . 
Could you refresh our meritory? 1 
You and I, Sir, as the senior tnem- 
Wrs ‘of lfie -Undergraduate Admis- ,- 
slops Committee for this department, 
prqmpfly y|sjt the , succeSsnJJ 
Candidate, and .break. hls ; neck.. ... 
Jolly goqd,.' Any other questions? . 
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A series to 
put the world 
to rights? 

On the fiftieth anniversary of Hitler’s 
rise to the German Chancellorship, 
an influential group of British uni- 
versity sociologists and political theor- 
ists waul to see right-wing thinkers, 
in some cases with close fascist links. 
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a tribute , 30 


Unemployment 
and Hitler, 12 


CNAA asked to divulge secrets 


to rights 7 by raid* 

^ * The National Advisory Body has asked the Coun- 

On the fiftieth anniversary of Hitler’s dl for National Academic Awards to divulge 
rise to the German Chancellorship, privileged Information collected in the process of 
an Influential group of British uni- validating courses so that it enn he used to decide 
verslly sociologists and political theor- which courses and colleges can be cut. 

Ists want to see right-wing thinkers. This request could split the CNAA at next 
in some cases with close fascist links, month's council meeting. Some members will 
brought into the mainstream of uni- argue that to pass (his information to the NAB 
versity course syllabuses. would amount to n breach of faith with the 

The dominance of Marx and institutions which the council validates, and that 
Weber to the exclusion of other for the CNAA to allow its academic judgments to 
philosophers on university reading be fed into the NAB's planning exercise could 
lists, is targetted as “boring” by the compromise the neutrality of the council. 


academics who contribute to a new 
series on “The Neglected” In the 
latest issue of the Journal of compare- will have to give permission before the council 
five politics, Government and passes on any information or assessments. This 

Opposition. will mean that the NAB will have to inform 

The purpose of the series, accord- threatened colleges of any plans for closure be- 
ing to the editor, professor of govern- fore they become final, 
ment at Manchester University, Chita If the CNAA refused effective cooperation, the 
lonescu, is to resurrect those thinkers NAB will have, to fall back on the patchy advice 
active between 1830 and 1940 who offered by HM Inspectors, 
have been forgotten or whose Ideas The request came in a letter addressed perso- 

liave been attributed wrongly to bet- - — 

ter known philosophers. I 

“There. Is a danger of the standar- R •••r-?;' ■■ rw&fs 

dilation of ideas because both the B S.V f •'$ 

right ^ and left' ha ve^chosen ^ to.' Ignore L ^ 

series will Include th^^rmanjristo^ 
rlan Otto Hlnze and the ratlalTbeoV- 
1st Arthur Goblneau, who still remain 
closely linked in many people’s minds 
with Nazism. But others who will be 

included are the anarchist Kropotkin ' 1 A,™ 

and the Italian social democrat Fer- 1 . - : 

The introduction to the Journal's 
series was written by Dr John Hall, a 
sociology lecturer at Southampton 
University. He thinks that there is a ' 
growing desire to look at ideas about •„! i ; 

nation slates and war fuelled by the > V 1 

peace campaign and the Faikiands. !■ '■ ’ L- " ■ 

“The origins and character of the >, ) v,«j ^ 
state are very military and this is ^ 

something which goes beyond Marx’s ^ 
economic theories. You cannot cx- 
plain peace and war in Marxist 

• Unemploynrent and the rise o t the 


Even if the CNAA agrees to cooperate with 
the NAB, it will insist that the affected colleges 


nally to Dr Edwin Kerr, the CNAA chief officer, 
but the content wns considered so notcntiully 
explosive that he has decided to put It before the 
full council on March 15. In the letter. Mr John 
Bevan, the NAB secretary, outlines ways in 
which the CNAA might cooperate with the 
“rationalization" exercise. 

Three nrcas of broad comment would he un- 
likely to prove controversial; factual information, 
such ns student enrolment numbers, cun he most 
conveniently gathered From the council as the 
validating bony. 

And tne request for the council's views on 
strategic matters, such ns what proportion of 
maintained sector students should be mature or 
studying part-time, and wider issues, such us the 
place computing should have In higher education, 
is also unlikely to cause much controversy. 

The sticking point will be the suggestion that 
the council make available qualitative judgments 
made nbout particular courses and colleges, which 
would mean revealing information obtained for 
the sole purpose of vnlidntian. 

Some council members feet strongly that 
cooperating with the NAB. particularly on pro- 
viding some sort of “ranking list" of colleges. 


could seriously undermine the validating proce- 
dure. Many fed that another independent agency, 
such as HMI could provide the information equal- 
ly well. 

At the last council meeting a majority felt tlu* 
CNAA should collaborate with the NAB in its 
tusk, but no decision was taken over the nature of 
that cooperation. 

Dr Kerr thought that a hn lance avuld he struck 
so Unit information would only he given with the 
approval of the institutions. But this could prove 
impractical. 

Similar requests have also been sent in the 
Business and Technicnl Education Councils und 
■the Council of Validating Universities. 

Mr Bevan said (lint the NAB was asking the 
council whether at the later stages of the planning 
exercise, when certain plans nave been formed 


about reducing or ceasing a college's course, the 
CNAA would feel able io “signul" whether that 
course was of particular quality and therefore 
should not he cut. 

"The CNAA bus a reservoir of very consider- 
able knowledge about colleges and the exercise 
would be the poorer if it did not cooperate." he 
said. 
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Children In the 
Faikiands are to 
receive a special 
Valentine’s Day 
message from 
Sarah Green or 
BBC Television's 
. Blue . Peter fame 
anirleSyof 
students at West 
Bromwich College 
df Commerce and 
Technology. . 
Students on the 
college’s television 
P and audio 
1 production 
course, pictured 

* talking to 

' television news 
readers Sue 
Beardsmore and 
Cathy Rockford 
. came up with the 
Idea while 
, planning the fifth 

* in a series of 

S audio-greeting 
tapes far troops. 


Cuts could eventually cost one in six jobs 


charter 

by David Jobbins 

Ministers . are anxious to force’ the 
pace over proposals to weaken , te- 
nure for university (cachets. They 
think that vice chancellors are mov- 
ing trio slowly with modifications to 
tenure which were circulated to the 
universities for discussion arid local' 
implementation nearly a year ago. 

And they are. keeping up the 
pressure by insisting that the tenure 
question is raised whenever miw or 
revised University charters are sought 


The first example to come to light 
is the lengthy delay in granting a 
chatter to London University’s Insti- 
tute of Education. The institute 
lodged its application two years ago 
but wus told last month that it should 
consider redundancy ns a ground for 
dismissal of academic, stall. 

The institute hud followed the pre- 
vailing tenure provisions in the rest 
of London University, which permit 
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by John O’Leary che current academic year and gives contractioh “and of the requirements cent in the same time, as does spend- . dismissal only for "good cause" - 

no hjnt of the distribution between of each sector of higher education in ing on science. The DES expects that essentially serious misconduct, 
the universities and the public sector the long-term.” the present level of support for scieh- " ' ** ~ * ~ ' ‘ ' 

One in six academic jobs in higher beyond 1983/84, i Higher education does marginally ce can be maintained and increased 

education will have disappeared '.The Department of. Education and better than education as s whole 'slightly 1 after 1984 Vjf costs' cun he 
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when the Government’s four-year Science's chapter notes that, only lb 
programme of cuts finishes in 1985,' "present phase’* of contraction - wil 
according tQ spending plans pub- end in 1984/85. But in the followin 
lished this week. year, if pay and prices have beei 


Science's chapter notes that, only the thra.ughout, the period projected in 
present phase’* of contractirin - will ‘the White ’ Paper, ' but this is largely 
md in 1984/85. But in the following due to falling numbers in the 


contained.' . 

Discussions have 'started already 
between DES officials and repre- 


lished this week. year, if pay and prices have been schools. Overall expenditure pn sentatives of the University Grants 

But the Public Expenditure While kept within the Government’s education increases .by 6 .per cent Committee, the National Advisory 
faper (Cmnd 8789) promises at least targets, it says: “The cash available between 1983/84 and 1985/86 and Body and the voluntary and mnin- 
a Brief respite if the Conservatives should be sufficient to allow the level assumes a 4 per cent rise in ?ll rained colleges oil the question of 
are returned to office at the interven- of provision in each sector, to be educational costs next year. student numbers. Previous projec- 

ing General Election, It gives no broadly maintained in 1985/86, sub- '■ The total for further and higher lions were thrown out by the unex-; 
forecasts on student numbers beyond ject to an appraisal Of the results of education rises by more thnn 8 per pectedly large influx of students In- 

Reagan -plans 17% boost for research . 

from Pernr n«uiH ■ counter strong Opposition from Con- ■ ceitt and a growth in basic research further recruitment, to, .Government 

; VI 111 I rcier j-iavro •: , of 22 per rent over the same period, policy, 

. WASHINGTON 6 M ' h eo ra e KeVworth, the presi- Total funds requested for research , Government spending on educa- 
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/Mai' earmarked for upgrading uni- research and development , were 

laboratories End , hitping, essential tools for strengthening long- based 
itfllenterT uhunn ■ cnianUetc 'mbirp tdrm inHiisinfll- irrQwth and national Mf.Kcyworth said tne goven 


1984 ; are (Ion and Science was £75rrt above Chancellors and Principals can be 

search com- planned levels in 198 1/2, uritf is cx- ipiplcnieiited. These include. di$mis-. 

bf the in- peeled to overshoot by. about £4Um ini for. reason of redundancy or 
t ; university- m 1982/3,; largely as a result of the "financial exigency!’ atlp a lightening; 
eerljig. increased spending i,6n .’student of the probationary periods to inake it; 

Government awards;, chased by ihq, additional more- difficult to achieve tenure., 
ion to shor- ‘numbers .in colleges .'arid poly- ;One symptom of minlsterwl con- 

< m' MrtalA C, i Irian, ' nhmhorn nn nil Cgm 9t tOO SloWpSCC IS tllC dlffiCUltV, ' 
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essentially serious misconduct. 

Secretary Mr Eric Enrlc said the 
institute had had an inkling the delay 
had arisen because of the tenure 
issue. • "The Privy Council's recom- 
mendation is to he- considered during 
this term at institute meetings in con- 
sultation with the local Association 
of University Teachers." fj* snid. . 

' The instliute will have to balance 
whether erosion of academic tenure 
is tou high a price to pay for a 
charter. It is 1 currently; operating 
under an outdated scheme of man- 
agement and suffers a number of 
legul anomalies. 

Vice chancellors from about half. 
Britain’s universities are continuing 
to disciuix how the tenure proposals,, 
circulated by th£ Committee ot Vice, 
Chancellors and Principals can be 
implemented. These include dismjs- 
snl for. reason of redundancy or 
“financial exigency!’ anp.a lightening; 


.tftlssmedl, young ^scientists make term industrial growth and national Mr Kcyworih said he government awards; ckused by ,lhq. additional more difficult to achfoye tenure. 

r«pnrr-h sc nns s ^ rliri[V . was paying special attention to shor- ‘ numbers .In colleges . and poly- ; One symptom of ministerial con- 

The irtcreW i We Thp i7 ner cent increase over 1983 tages of university stuff in certain technics. Stildent numbers on nil cem at, the slow pace is the difficulty. 

week.lR^Sf mSlvhich M iS^loV *nt 'cto .-BQlds, llVd to ; give .'advmic^cpurse's rose; bv .10,000: ovW experienced^ ^bv life UpiversityGranf 

calls For b ' 1 prop °rn fix, i m minriort for basic re- matching grants to industry., to pro- the two years. Non -advanced mim- Committee and; the research councils 

^ Thk would* resuh h? a two vide specially talented young Sclen- be rs rose 444,000. hut are expected in persuading the Government thin 

wsaws 


experienced by the University Gradts < 
Committee and. the research councils 


spending and -reductions in spending search. This would result in 
? n e mjcatioq,.i job ;■ training and wel- year growth in, federally sup 
*nra.,Thc budget : ls expected to en- research and development of 

•• -V- . : ;i 


academic appointments' ; 
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War wag 
copyright 

by Paul Flalher 

NIP's. publishers and ihe Depart inert 
of Trade arc preparing an onslaughl 
against the “piracy" of copyright 
books which costs British publishers 
up to £lQQm a year in lost earnings. 

The international division of Ihe 
Publishers' Association, which has 250 
members covering 400 imprints, last 
week agreed to set up a £50.000 
fighting Fund to wage war on the pirntes 
over the next three years. 

Piracy costs publishers about £5QUm 
a year worldwide, and as British losses 
increase publishers have decided to act 
before the problem becomes uncon- 
trollable. The range of new titles as 
well as jobs in ihe industry are under 
threat. 

Mr Anthony Read, director of the 
international division, said some of the 
pirate operations, particularly in the 
Par East, seemed highly organized. 
There was also concern about piracy in 
West Africn. the Middle East, and 
"local" pirates in Britain. 


local pirates in Britain. 

The Department of Trade is setting 
up a new counterfeiting unit which will 
use diplomatic and political prssure to 
persuade foreign governments to fight 
piracy of all goods including jeans, car 
parts, perfumes and video tapes, as 
well as hooks. 

Dr Gerard Vaughan, minister for 
consumer affairs, announced the 
move last month. He is keen to 
attack the “great pretenders" hitting 


ed on 
‘pirates’ 

British industry. The unit will have 
five staff. 

Simultaneously, a new all-party Par- 
liamentary committee on publishing, 
chaired by Mr Ted Rowlands MP, has 
been set up to raise issues of general 
concern, including piracy and give 
them a higher priority. 

Mr Rowlands warned that the “re- 
markable diversity" of new titles pub- 
lished each year in Britain could not be 
maintained in the face of such unfair 
competition. In 1982 there were 48,300 
new titles and 10.360 new editions 
published in the UK. 

“We are not after the poor student 
who copies a few pages from a text- 
book.” he said. “We are after the 
large-scale organized commercial fil- 
ching of material. It is utterly wicked 
and leading to the blatant destruction 
of our publishing industry." 

Countries under particular scrutiny 
nre Jordan. Syria, Egypt, Taiwan, 
Singapore. Malaysia, Korea, the Phil- 
lipitics. the Indian subcontinent, nnd 
Nigeria. 

Funds pul in the publishers' fighting 
fund will be used to puhllcize suen 
enses and spread information on how 
to fight pirates overseas. Legal cases 
are pending in Nigeria, Singapore and 
India. Successful work in Jordan has 
unearthed a 1911 Ottoman Law which 
gives copyright protection. A test case 
was recently won against the Jordanian 
minister of education. 
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Limited 
approval 
for poly I 


engineering 

hy Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Extended engineering degree course'; 
in the public sector are likely ton 
ahead later this year but the Dews. 



NAB’s cutback plans face 
‘no redundancy’ snag 

Local authority “no redundancy" poli- *‘We could be in a Cntt 
cics could be a serious stumbling block position with staff with dimin 

in llu Mnlin.,.1 A .1..:....— . 1. J ■ ...i . . . 




Lady Tanlaw cut the cake when Lord Tanlaw (far right) opened the 
eighteenth century Old Town Mill which the University College at 
Buckingham has restored to provide Improved catering and re- 
creational facilities for students and staff. Also pictured are Professor 
Alan Peacock, university principal, and Mrs Peacock. 


Swinnerton-Dyer calls for 
more balanced Ulster body 

by Karen Gold ley told the committee. All staff, 

-™ , , . . _ „ . teaching at whatever level, would be 

The University Grants Committee is paid on university salary scales, 
In blame for wirfplv*pni ri7pd nrAnnc. .ui l ■ * 1 


in the National Advisory Body's bid to 
reduce spending on public sector high- 
er education. 

About half the polytechnics, mainly 
those with a Labour-controlled educa- 
tion authority, have some form of "no 
redundancy” policy. Up until now. 
staff hnve been shea through voluntary, 
redundancy and eurjy retirement, 
aided by the attractive terms on offer to 
lecturers over 511. 

But that, source is rapidly running 
... dry. especially in polytechnics which 
. have already’ made quite savage cuts. 
Administrators. doubt whether youn- 
ger lecturers will be prepared to leave 
under the Government's discretionary 
scheme. 

Newcastle education authority hiis a 
policy of no redundancies for financial 
reasons only. Iris possible' to allow 
redundancies when a course collapses, 
such as with a riurairig degree. But 
Mr: Gerald Deardenjhe polytechnic 
assistant director for. personnel said 
because of ihe NAB exercise no such 
claim could be made. 

. He thought very few people would 
.touch the new Government scheme 
which was "niggardly". A restructuring 
'■ , 'furtd along the lines provided by ihe 
universities would be ihe only Way to 
ease the situation, he added. 


"We could be in a Cntch 22 
position with staff with diminisiiing- 
class roles who cannot be made redun- 
dant. who have to be retired on a 
voluntary basis." he said. Another 
problem was that one year's notice 
must be given tg staff so that any 
changes would come half way through 
Ihe year when cuts would have to be 
made. 

Coventry (Lanchester) -Polytechnic 
also has a "no redundancy" policy but 
is having to make 22 staff redundant by 
the autumn. It plans to retrain staff to 
fill. 17 new posts in information tech- 
nology. 

Otners with a “no redundancy" 
restriction include Manchester, Not- 
tingham. Plymouth and the five inner 
London polytechnics, 

• Local authority employers and un- 
ion leaders were this week expected to 
rernnip in a deadlock over claims for 
improved redundancy procedures and 
compensation. The two sides were 
meeting on the issue for the first lime 
since Sir Keith Joseph the Secretary of 

Slate for Education, announced com- 
pensation terms for higher, education 
lecturers lute last year. 

No new .proposals were on the table 
for the National Joint Council on 
conditions of service. Union leaders 
hnve already said they found the terms 
insulting: 


to blame for widely-criticized propos- 
als for an Ulster higher education 

E lanning body. Sir Peter Swinnerton- 

lyer told the Commons Select Com- Discussions between "the' instiiu ' al lhe DES - stressed the lack ofofM 1 
mittee on Education, science and the t j onSf ( he local college and local in- f n,llu f iasm longer courses In 1 1 '• 
ar *t„ , terests. education an! library boards e‘tcr iast month to Dr Kenneth Mlftr, . 

Sir Peter, who chairs the steering and DENI were about to begin oil counci s director. Commenting M !■ 
group overseeing ihe merger be- the future of hioher eihirat.nn it ihe council’ s first policy statement, bt; 
tween Ulster Polytechnic and the Londonderry he* said New staff snid tl,e department "remains to be 
Now University wrote to the Depart- wau |d be needed to exnand nm vision “““"“ed of the educational and fo- 
ment of Education Northern Ire- there. ^theXpMC I b?IS dustrial need for any widespread pro* . 
land opposition the inclusion of only Magee University Colleae and the s,on of extended first degree counts, 
ffi u U l-;S^ repreSe 1 nt - ativ ^ S 0n ^ North West L Co u e ge of technology eUhcrm universities or fn the p* ■ 
body, with the remaining five coming to form a, "Derry Tech" outside ihe SCC }? T ' “ 

^■npwf 91 ® nt ?' j* . . new institution. Sl ]g8 eslc d that the dewty 

■. ■ r « ‘"“y indeed believe that Mr Nicholas Scott Northern Ire- mc,,t °* engineering application, 
alrpady he said. It is a matter of land’s education minister told the which the department saw a 

‘ft I conjecture select S£ Tat hk dt ? Parity, should be' accommodaM 


although standardizing superannua- 
tion would be more difficult. The 
cost of both would be £750,000. 


mcnl of Education and Science w*m 
to restrict initial experiments to. 
few centres. 

After (he Council for Natiowf!' 
Academic Awards decided last Dt ! 
cemhcr to introduce new BSc (End \ 
and BEng n wards, the NitiS- 
Advisory Body pui forward prows, i 
ais for >ix courses in Qm i 
polytechnics - Kingston, Hatfield iri 1 
Brighton. 1 

The proposals implied then F 
should he some extended engineer >. . 
courses and had strong backing frw \ 
the NAB’s engineering ttoikm- 
group. . } 

The DES did not approve in 1 
proposals but it invited the NAB in : 
Formulate new guidelines for sinulif , 
courses, including some extended- 
ones. In effect, the departments 
ceded the principle that there shod, 
be some longer courses, but did not sq ■ 
how many there should be or howlin' 
would be funded. ' * 

Much 'will depend on the view rf 
the Engineering Council, which it ! 
expected to produce a verdict on th \ 
need for extended engineering ■ 
courses later this year. 

Mr Richard Bird, deputy secretai j' 
at the DES, stressed the tack of offida 

Imci DCVTl fnv loMnai* aaiiwu in • l‘ 


body, with the remaining five coming 
from Great Britain. 

“DENI may indeed believe that 
alrpady," he said. “It is a matter of 
persuading, th? UGC. I conjecture 
that DENI would like & more ba- 


persuaaing. tn? -UUL. I conjecture select committee that he did nm 0 Parity, should be accommadaW . 
hat DEM would like ft more ba- agree that arrangements for the hinh longer academic terms rather than 
anced body... the balance is the erfflSlTErM ^ longer cm, m*s. • \ ! 

result of negotiations between DENI cumbersome " S ^ The advisory body's engineering 

DENI Lld d wfeh''" e “ 1Sarily ' He Jf "«M look with some 

iSsESsSSS ^frASKiS 

tSS-WSsit'e sas«“ — *s 


What DENI would wish." ' 

■ Mr Derek Birley. vice chancellor 
designate of the merged institution 
criticized the balance of the body, 
the omission of representatives from 
further education, and it$ depend- 
ence on the UGC. which it will simp- 
ly advise. . 

me uepaitment ..is putting its 
trust in the UGC to get the funds for 
the totality of higher education. 1 


working group has mnde further r* ■' appe 
commendations to the NAB board othei 

Last week It agreed to Invite up to 
1U institutions to submit new coo# [ 


cide witin two months, nnd the body IU insu, 1 u,lul ? s 10 s V umi , ncw TT !, 
would be established nround the K2 | J 0 « ul * ?. Ion 8 ll,c l,nes * ^ ? 

middle of the year. CNAA outline. , . j 

Mr Scott repeated his commitment Somo of ,llusc woultl . I*l ! 

to higher eduKn In S323S , lht Dr * tW^«L»g ! 
and said he would consider Mr liir. nr ?^ ^ oino . 10 Mr! in 1984. Ttejf . 


and said he would consider Mr Bir- n .", .? oino , 10 !,tlirl ,n y 84, t . 

ley’s assessment of the need for nddi- sl ^' ,lo, . Ifi lwvc luU y cl 

llonal staff there. It wns top late to Thc department should a M 0V ^ ', : 

create a separate college there, he n , e ! tt scl of P ro P osab but °ff ic|a S i ■ 
added. • ' nc ticism mny muke some colleges ««) ,• 

Bishop Cahal Daly, Bishop of Down ab «Uti submitting courses. v . j 


Principal on NTI group 

S^i Ma " P ° WCr ^°^ i . ccs G?n<rhission' which did not include nny member 
A^^ th,S We ? k - thm Mr directly connected witli furtnereduca- 

v. : • , • : : : 4,- “ 

na.ar S <«riES IV fa, Z »& •? 


? ducat ioiT after. New Technical Viwatioh' Education 
i’ j* 151 'announced , the - . Initiative. Up to how 73 leas have 

appointtncnt of n | jl^-strong group expressed Ip tores!. •- ■ 


lnct h nm. 1 creare a separate co oae there he sc i or proposals urn unw» -■ 

ft* 5 0pe ,, i? t m,s - added. H S re> I,c ticism mnv m&c some colleges *f>. 

Um.if 3 ^ ^^shopCflhal Daly. Bisliop of Down submitting courses, j 

gaSgfe London 
Adult classes hold steady medical f ? 

dean resigns ; 

patiwaSis! S«ts aswr aareit ir 

organized' by the . SUSS P)° ntl “‘ ,eav 9. t 


London 
medical 
dean resigns 

The dean of the London Hoif 
Medical, College, Professor W 


hriunlr;..l 


f :! '- -;i 

i • i 

a-’T*" 

.sound 

rumbli 

!i] !!'■;" 

|v ; v: 

j IV 'had 
mat s| 
trticfta 
emergt 


shine, s 

nnili • 'd 
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f. queiie,; 
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5 nd .enrolments organiz^' by X 'SUS ?£&■£?. *** cduCat,0n months ' leave of absence to '.cg£'|£ 
National Institute or -Adult- 'Bdinh- JP are . concerned his position after heads of depart^ c 

fioh ■ and the ;Sv hSr& K p I ens,on l ers . P°y ™ college tried to persufode.h^ ; 

Adult and.ConliSSg^^ relinquish fis post. 
ttteir. average, fee Tof’ , non-vnnnUnn»i -ff ^r-stUperits, meaning that for . a The colleae maintained last CW 6 ®: ,;.i 

with 51p in I9§L ife 1 , SSSpi? ^ ? of them Instefld pccted to resume his duties.as dea" * ■ 

f ' • - ' l: 'j - " ^ jg ^ al 1^- stud ents. : • the end of January. It is powseeW* ■ • 

°gy promotion : ! SEtarrfjSf 

tWw.NWon HoMA- hta contact as dean hi Oa*;/®?:;! 
t .T!* iconimitteeis now plan- the retirement 'of Sir JohnEllis- i;_ ; . ■ 
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Medical Scot 
lecturers 
face sack 

college because 

by Sandra Hempel N^onaf^nton 

Four lecturers at Guy's Hospital Last year, th 
Medical School face the sack in Department axe 
September despite the widely-held exce .P r on stnn I 
belief that thev have tenure. passionate groi 

mated saving 

The two lecturers and two senior opposition fron 
lecturers are in the school's medical university and ( 
physics department. It will close The SED has 
when its head. Professor Sidney students have 
Wyard, retires this year. courses, but snic 

The decision to close medical phy- alternativ 

sics was made in July 1981 because funding. Ho 
of falling demand for its teaching. It courses will be 
was set up about 60 years ago ■ to S r ®n* ° nl y ■; 
cater for medical students whose original period 
knowledge of physics was inadequ- ample, a studen 
ate. Now, because most offer A level oufs e °uree mig 
physics as one of their entry qual- t0 n tnree-ye 
ifications there is less need for the course, 
department. 

When the redundancy notices were J_v| [j 
first issued it was believed that the 
staff would be redeployed, hut there »«|£p fr 
are signs thnt the school intends to 1. ISC IA 
sack them. The legal situation is un- 
clear and would need to be tested in Women are like 
court. While their contracts state on the Nationa 
they are to be employed until the new executive f 
date of their statutory retirement. 60-year history 
another clause allows for three Easter conferei 
months notice on either side. w|)en nomj 

The sixth member of stafF in the week, the natio 
physics department is a reader. Like Taylor and the 
Professor Wyard he is appointed by Ms" Sarah Veal 
the University of London rather thun hang on to the 
the medical school and expects to be term, 
kept on. Three out < 

The Association of University 1 

Teachers is trying to get the issue n *f*. ‘ or 

raised at the next academic board “If executive a 
meeting in March. Mr Bill Henessy, D 

the regional AUT official said; “The V” 1 A ^, nce 1 
matter was originally presented as 9f m . ^mance 
the closure of a department rather fema l e candld£ 
than sacking of staff , ./ wa * for 8 fem 

“Now that dismissal is ittyptved we 
believe that the individuals cori- 1 

cerned have the right to demand v, 
their cases be heard by the academic ”*[[ nH 
board.” he added. "We have been 5^*!^ 
trying to find ways of resolving this !f: 8 ?SS SU 
for »me time but there doe! not 
appear to be any willingness on the Xft|ftLft epP 
other side to fincl a solStion.” re-election. 

The AUT is particularly annoyed t h J^post °of 
that the school is preparing to go | oya ]tj es D f l 
ahead without waiting for the conclu- ^ divided 
sions of a working party on medical Ms Taylor wf 
physics in London. , Left Ajiia^. 

Dr Alan Houston, the deHn of the w* 10 * although 

school was not available for com- ** r * ls f^ nd ! r 
ment dents Alliance 


Scottish students forced to quit 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Almost 1,500 Scottish students have 
been forced to leave university or 
college because of new grant regula- 
tions. according to the Scottish 
Nationa! Union of Students. 

Last year, the Scottish Education 
Department axed repeat year grants, 
excepr on stringent medical or com- 
passionate grounds, with an esti- 
mated saving of £2.2m. despite 
opposition from both students and 
university and college principals. 

The SED has confirmed that 1 .450 
students have dropped out of 
courses, but snid that some may have 
found alternative ones, or alternative 
funding. However. alternative 
courses will be eligible for an SED 
grant only if they do not exceed the 
original period of funding - for ex- 
ample, a student on a four-year hon- 
ours course might be nble to transfer 
to a three-year ordinary degree 
course. 

NUS women 
rise to top 

Women are likely to outnumber men 
on the National Union of Students’ 
new executive for the first lime in its 
60-year history after elections at its 
Easter conference. 

When nominations closed last 
week, the national secretary Ms June 
Taylor and the vice president welfare 
Ms" Sarah Veule, were predicted to 
hang on to their posts for a second 
term. 

Three out of the four National 
Organization of Labour Students' 
candidates for part-time places on 
the executive are well placed to win. 
The Social Democratic Party, the 
Left Alliance and the Socialist Stu- 
dent Alliance are also running 
female candidates, thus paving the 
way for a female majority. 

} The . SDP presidential candidnte, 
MS Jacqueline , Sadek. is likely .40, be. 
a focal point in opposition to ; Mr 
Nell Stewart, who is seeking a 
second term for the NOLS. The SDP 
is also opposing the NOLS-bncked 
vice-president for education, Mr 
Tommy Sheppard, who is seeking 
re-election. * 

The most biller contest will be for. 
the post of national secretary. The 
loyalties of Labour Party students 
will be divided between support for 
Ms Taylor, who is standing for the 
Left Alliance, and Mr John Moore 
who, although a Labour Party mem- 
ber, is standing on a Socialist Stu- 
dents Alliance platform. 


Mr Bob MacLean. chairperson ol 
the Scottish National Union of Stu- 
dents. said: “1 presume these 1 .500 
students will have joined their con- 
temporaries on the dole.” 

Students who repeated a year were 
generally successful in gaining their 
degrees,’ he snid. “The Government 
would be making n better investment 
if they paid for an extra year of 
education rather than making a less 
constructive use of public funds in 
dole money.” 

The SED is likely to oppose gov- 
ernment attempts to" make changes in 
student travel awards. At present, 
each student receives a flat rate of 
€50. nnd can claim if daily travel and 
three return journeys home are in 
excess of this. 

But the Government is reviewing 
the system and is said to be consider- 
ing a split between students living nt 
home and those away from home. 

However, Scotland has n different 
pattern from the rest of Britain with 


a large number of students living nt 
home and travelling considerable dis- 
tances daily. 

Mr MacLenn said; “About yt) per 
cent of Glasgow University students 
and 75 per cent of Strnthclvde stu- 
dents live at home, and 30-mi !e-u- 
dny round trips are not uncommon." 

The SED met 45.tll)i> claims last 
year, and while the average travel 
claim is nround £150. Mr MacLenn 
said there were ntanv Scottish claims 
of £401) and 15IK1. ’ 

"Any change in the travel grunt. 
purtLuilnrlv a flu! rale, would be ridi- 
culous in Scotland because there arc 
many people with very long start of 
term journeys, such as Shell unde rs 
and students from the islands.” 

The NUS (Scotland) had made all 
these points to SED officials, said 
Mr MncLenn. and hnd received n 
firm commitment that they would be 
consulted again before any moves 
were mnde. 



Pub landlord Paul Vldipl (left) began running adult education classes In order 
to maintain Ihe community spirit built up when ihe South Glamorgan village 
of Sully was cut off by snow last year, Now he gives weekly cookery classes 
like this and hosts Welsh and Italian classes In a roam altnched to The lounge 
bar. The pub also features lectures by local rqsldenls. Including two by the 
Inventor of the breathalyser oh “how to drive and drink". 


Research 

‘monopoly’ 

broken 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Long-a waited plans to remove the 
automatic right of the British Tech- 
nology Group to exploit publicly- 
fundcil university research should 
soon be approved. Proposals framed 
hy the Department of Education and 
Science ami the Department of In- 
dustry now only need the go-ahead 
from' thc Treasury. 

Abolition ot the BTCi's “monopo- 
ly” has been under consideration 
since early last year, uml is n re- 
sponse in widespread criticisms of 
trie croup, and ot the former Nation- 
al Research Development Corpora- 
tion. hy academics, industry and offi- 
cial committees. The House of Com- 
mons Select Committee on Science 
and Technology's report on hiotcdi- 
nolouy lust year was especially critic- 
al of the BTCi. and Mr Patrick Jenk- 
in. the industry Secret arv. said then 
t lint its position was under review. 

Dr Hownrd Dalton, who bus a 
biotechnology project at Warwick 
University wliieli tlie BTG is trying 
to promote, explained this week that 
dissatisfaction with Ihe group stem- 
med from |xtor organization rather 
than the performance of individual 
employees. His research team has 
received gfrii.tUH) from the BTG to 
develop n patented process for using 
bacterial enzymes for chemical pro- 
duction. 

Bui the BTCi has failed to interest 
I any British companies in taking the 
i process further. “When companies 
I near thnt the BTG are involved, they 
I just don't want lo know any more”, 
he said. "They seem to lack" the sort 
of marketing" know-how which is 
needed to answer the questions in- 
dustry asks about a new idea.” 

BTG officials suggest that the loss 
of automatic rights over research 
council supported work will not be 
very important for either side, and 
there is some justice in lh£ .claim. 


Support cut 

Educntion and general. services are 
the Only areas of Scottish local au- 
thority capital spending which will 
have, their budgets cut . in the next . 


Mr George Younger, announced this 
week! Government support for total 
capital, spending would rise bv £12 


million to £354 million but the 
educntion allocution would fall by 13 
per cent from £48.5 million to 135.7 
million. 


Neglect of research ‘hits health service’ 


Neglect of health policy research is 
one reason for poor decision-making 
about expensive medical techniques 
in the health service, according to a 
new report* from the Council for 
Science and Society. 

The report criticizes the research 
councils and. the Department, of 
Health for their failure to. coordinate 
funding of health services research, 
and proposes the founding, of; a 
national institute" of health service 
research. . 

;It says research into costs of nfcw 
techniques, clinical trials and 
epidemiological, psycho-social and 
poljcy studies are poorly funded at 
present by the Social ■ Science Re- 
search Council bdcaitie of its overall 
cut in budget. • 


Funds for research from the DHSS 
have also been severely curtailed, it 
suggests. And the Medical Research 
Council’s health services panel, 
which now dispenses much of the 
money the DHSS used to control as 
a customer, is heavily biased towards 
biomedical rather than psycho-social: 
or administrative research. 

•• At the 1 same time, the cuts in uni-, 
versifies are affecting academic de- 
partments of community, medicine,.', 
the report says, so that every poten- 
tial source of funds is under press- 
ure. One of the members of . the 
working party which produced, the 
report. Professor Margaret Stacey of 
Warwick University, explained that 
the blurring of responsibilities in this 
field between the DHSS, the SSRC 
nnd the MRC meant "people on tlie 


receiving end are confused about 
where to go for money”. 

"The MRC has been given money 
for this purpose", she said, “but is 
not geared up to spend it properly.": 

Another working party member. : 
Dr Rod Griffiths, formerly of the ■ 
Health Services Research Centre at ■ 
Birmingham University and. now a 
district medical officer in the city, 
said that one problem wits [; the re- 
search councils’ use of scientific ex- 
cellence as their sole funding crite- 
rion, yvifh no consideration of tlie 
relevance of a pledfe' of research. 

* Expensive Medical Techniques. 
£2,50, plus 40p postage. Council for 
Science and Society, 3/4 Si Andrews 
Hill, London EC4. 





London directors appeal for special treatment 


China 


The directors of the five Inner Lon- 
don polytechnics have made a plea 
for London to he treated as a specie! 


teased cm 


ntajit. c0ncefn 7 1"* pressure On the 
dUpl -i suppoii sySienr ’ " ' ' " 


rants- com mfiteq cu , r .. T1 . 

d^frp^t^ pf.Stitfq Cor, 


funding at its current value. But in- subsidy," snid Mr Bnrrid Stead, 
stead it has already decided to cut its chairman of the finance snb-com- : 
contribution by £Im and divert iftifieg- ■ ; ■ ' 

£500,000 to nopradvaiiced work. The ILEA contribution to the 


^SSBmSsJS^- ,! s * ud y of lhc mavemerlls of biotechnol 
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rrotessor Kitcnie s maw :i fl . ' 
followed a vote of no 
him-, Which atound half the 
heads'! of department o-. ^ 


for London to he treated as a special contribution by £Im and divert ■ : ■ ./ Jo . ■ 

case Within the system of rCdistribut- £500,000 to non-advanced -work.- , Jill rke 
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News m brief Bill could help prisoners’ lot 

fiontc lon4m«n*<ci „ . . *■ * 


Scots lecturers 
claim 13% 

Scotland's tertiary lecturers have put 
in a salary claim for !3 per cent and 
called for a pay review to ensure 
there is “no further deterioration”. 
They also want parity with university 

The staff side of the Scottish Joint 
Negotiating Committee, made up of 
further education lecturers and lec- 
turers in colleges of education and 
central institutions, maintains there is 
a gap of at least 20 per cent between 
the current value of their salaries and 
the levels established by the Clegg 
Commission in 1979. 

On the other side of the binary 
line, university technicians have 
lodged a claim for a ''substantial” 
pay rise for 1983 without waiting for 
the other campus unions. The unions 
nre to meet next week to finalize 
plans to submit claims simultaneous- 
ly. mid senior officials from the tech- 
nicians’ union do not think unity has 
been damaged by “jumping the 
gun". 


by Karen Gold 

A Private Members Bill establishing 
the right of access to education for 
all prisoners was introduced in the 
House of Commons this week with 
support from members of all political 
parties. 

The Education in Prisons Bill was 
introduced under the ten minute rule 
by MP Mr Harry Greenway (Cons. 
Ealing North), a member of the 
House of Commons Select Commit- 
tee on Education. Science and Arts, 
supported by Labour, Social Demo- 
crat nnd Liberal MPs as well as the 
former leader of the house Mr Nor- 
man St John Stevas. 

Tlie Bill would oblige the Home 
Secretary and prison governors to 
make vocational and non-vocational 
education available in all prisons and 
to all prisoners, whether convicted or 
on remand, adult or under 21. and to 
explain to prisoners those education- 
al opportunities. 

It says: "All adult prisoners shall 
have the opportunity to take advan- 
tage of the educational facilities, 
either during or outside working 


hours, and either through attendance 
at classes or through private work in 
their cells with tutorial support." 

The governor would decide which 
prisoners were allowed the privilege 
of fulltime or daytime study, but 
enough evening classes should be 
held to allow every prisoner attend- 
ance at one a week. 

Remedial education would be a 
priority, with prisoners needing basic 
education allowed to make it their 
daytime work. Those aged between 
16 and 21 would be required to par- 
ticipate in some education or 
training. 

But Troth witnesses at the Select 
Committee's evidence session on 
prison education this week rejected 
legislation as a means of improving 
the situation. Mr Dennis Trevelyan, 
director general of the prison service 
said local and remand prisons were 
the problem; education in the others 
was probably the best in the world. 
Legislation would tie the hands of 
prison governors, who had other 
considerations apart from education. 

Mr John McCarthy, former gov- 


ou hard sell Union WOOS 


ernor of Wormwood Scrub* who 
resigned from what he termed his 
“penal dustbin” last year, said tlul 
legislation whs not tlie answer: the 
May committee's report on prisons - 
an example of official Parliamentary 
action - liad not advanced education 
in prisons, lie said. 

The problems that arose over pris- 
on education, and over resistance to 
it by prison officers both overtly and 
in tlie difficulty of providing escorts 
to classes, were developed largely 
from poor industrial relations in pris- 
ons, he suid. 

“My experience is if you make 
prison staff feel they are important 
and worthwhile hunian beings they 
rebx towards all other activities," he 
said. “The education that whs re- 
started in Wormwood Scrubs whs 
started hy prison staff. 

“If someone comes in and makes 
them fed . . . they are really unskil- 
led turnkeys, lie does get a reaction. 

I see that trained teachers have 
something to offer in a certain capac- 
ity. So do prison officers, ami gov- 
ernors and probation officers.’’ 


Tlie Open University’s centre for con- 
tinuing education has cum missioned 
Saatchl nnd Saalclil, the Conservative' 
Party's advertising agents In the last 
general election, to get Britain's In- 
dustrial scientists working again. 

The £100,000 account was agreed 
this week, for a May campaign prom- 
oting the Oil's updating programme 
on science and technology In Indus- 
try! und management education. 

Poly first 

Sheffield Polytechnic is to run the 
first public sector master of urts de- 
gree in women’s studies. The course, 
which lias just been given approval 
. by the Council for National 
Academic Awards, will start in the 
; autumn nnd will involve a strong 
cultural, social and historical input. 

About 20 students will have to 
complete seven terms of part-time 
study organized by. the applied social 
studies and communications studies 
departments. 

Charity chair 

• A ibalr of theblogJcal studies at Exe- 
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ter University Is to be : funded hy a 
ochl charity. The Saint Luke’s Col- 
lege Foundation Is to . support the 1 
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. man of the Committee of Vice Chan- 
“liore nnd Principals, will give the 
• Six; Ford lectures on English i land- 
owners m the sixteenth and seven-' 
teenth century during ^984/85. ’■ 1 


apathetic 

lecturers 

Local union leaders are taking steps 
to combat apathy among the 1,200 
members of the country's largest 
branch of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers. 

The A LIT at Manchester has been 
hit by poor attendances nt general 
meetings - as low as 20 recently. The 
post of junior vice-president, who 
would normally succeed the presi- 
dent after a year in office has been 
vacant since Inst May and there are 
difficulties with tlie distribution of 
circulars. 

The local association has now de- 
cided to decentralize more of its ncli- 

levef and h ° ld mcetines at rac ulty 

.’Rr.- Peter Lowe, the AUT presl- 
aert al Manchester University, said- 
“Part of the trouble is 1 that. we are a 
big association nnd some people have 
foprtd it a bit difficult to identify with 
us.- But I. have stressed that the 
leneral meeting must remain the 
body which decides the policy of (he 
ossocation." 

■He admitted! (hut attendance at 
meetings had fallen to. a deplorable 
levek and . additionally blamed , the • 
general hostile mood .tpwards higher 1 
education wliWh has damagdd morale 
mprale, ■ ; : 

.'M t , he , general ' frteetmg which ' 
agreed to improve grassroots com- 
munication was the largest for some 
time, with 60 members there, and Dr ; 

Lowe expects the junior vice-presi- 
dept’s post to be filled sodn. .- ' ■ 

.The association is olsojiaising with i 
the Association of Scientific, Tech- 
focal and Managerial' Staffs about 
stun op short-ie rm . research contracts i 
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Mature 
students f j 
hit by cuts 

Mnliire university appilcnnls nrellb’ j . 
ly to suffer more ilum school4»vw f' 
from I he siwiidiiig culs, Becoming » 
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Chester. Liverpool, Lcads^SMB^jf:' 
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(n its annual report for ip® J; 
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Welsh merger talks reach stalemate 


by Sandra Hempel 

Talks on the merger of University 
College, Cardiff, and the University 
of Wales Institute of Science and 
Technology appear to have reached 
stalemate with each side waitina for 


charter and statutes of the new in- agreed date of August 1985. It finds 
stitution to go ahead. this unacceptable. It claims that the 

University College was expecting UWIST could continue with the 
the UWIST to reply with proposals charter work without prejudicing its 
to take the talks further, but the stand on the other issues. 

UWIST has merely restated its con- In a letter to The THES in De- 


stalemate with each side waiting for ditions for the merger and wants the cember. Dr Alfred Moritz, vice-prin- 
the other to take the initiative. next move to come from the UCC. cipal of the UCC, said that if the 
The presidents of the two institu- , The i ?* a . in .stumbling block is the new college was to be created it had 

pL 1 __i! it. .1 m I IWlvT c incictanra that u/nrv nn fna Ua tin 


now. 

The talks broke down in early De- 
cember after the UWISTs council 
backed its senate and expressed con- 
cern about the way the negotiations 
were going. It saief it couta see little 


The presidents of the two institu- » f TjJSJ? ia . ,n .stumbling block is the new college was to be created it had followed an earlier row last summer 
tions. Sir Julian Hodge of the UWIST LWlSTs insistence that work on the to be done quickly. “Present em- over the size of the UCC's deficit, 
and Lord Elwyn-Jones of the UCC, £ harter “id statutes should stop while ployees and prospective students can Neither side was keen this week to 
have had talks to try to resolve the ‘foirareas of concern are settled. only suffer if uncertainty is pro- discuss the precise involvement of 

argument. In the meantime no date T | ies ^ are: the distribution of longed," he said, the presidents, whose talks were de- 

has been set for the next meeting of anemic resources in the new in- The UWIST registrar. Mr Frank scribed as informal, 
the joint planning committee which st, tution; the position of individual Harris-Jones replied; "The work of a Mr Harris-Jones said, however, 
has not sat since before Christmas. stn j f members; a plan for buildings technological university depends on that the UWIST awaited with in- 

m. miner i ,uj i fut “ re V?®"* 1 ®! ^ability. proper funding of supplies and ma- terest any report or recommenda- 

Tfl .® UWIST council this week But the UCC believes that any tenals to departments ... The fulfil- tions that might emerge from the 

considered a letter from the UCC delay now on the charter and sta- ment of the desire to create some- meetings. “To mix metaphors, at the 
wmen set out its position on tne tutes would push the timing, already thing bold and imaginative is likely moment we appear to be on the 
merger and called for work on the put back a year, beyond the latest only the basis of proper planning horns of a hiatus.” he said. 


possibility of finding acceptable mer- 
ger terms in the near future. This 


have had talks to try to resolve the 
argument. In the meantime no date 
has been set for the next meeting of 
the joint planning committee which 
has not sat since before Christmas. 

The UWIST council this week 
considered a letter from the UCC 
which set • out its position on the 
merger and called for work on the 


academic resources in the new in- The UWIST registrar. Mr Frank 
stitution; the position of individual Harris-Jones replied: "The work of a 
staff members; a plan for buildings technological university depends on 
and future financial stability. proper funding of supplies and ma- 


which set out its position on the tutes would push the timing, already 
merger and called for work on the pul back a year, beyond the latest 

YOP staff training 
‘not up to standard 9 


moment we appear to be on the 
horns of a hiatus,” he said. 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Training for staff on the Youth 

Opportunities Programme is totally 


scheme which puls a greater stress 
Youth on quality. 

totally “There can be no doubt that the 


inadequate and must be radically re- existing system which is so heavily 
vised if the Youth Training Scheme is reliant on discrete courses and so 
to be a success, says a critical report diverse in its quality from region to 
from tlie National Institute for region is not adequate to the task as 
Careers Education and Counceiling, it stands,” he says. 

The report. Experience is not In his report he points to at least 
Enough, By Edward Knasel of the five areas where changes ought to be 
institute, was commissioned by the made immediately. One is for staff 
Manpower Services Commission to to be given greater opportunity for 
examine in particular guidance and individual negotiation m deciding on 
counselling provision. Its condu- a course. Too often, staff arrive 
sions, the author says, are applicable without a clear idea of the purpose 
to the whole of staff training. or objectives of the course for which 

Mr Knasel says that if it is viewed they are enrolling, 
in the most favourable light, the ex- Second, supervising Work 
isting MSC system of staff training Experience ou Employers Premises 

should be encompassed in a training 


isting MSC system of staff training 
can be described as meeting local 
conditions and- requirements. 



conditions and- requirements. programme. Up to now very few 

"Put less charitably, the overall have participated. But the author be- 
structure of provision can be seen as lieves this will be vital under YTS. 
being at best patchy. Within this Third, the report says there has 
picture the degree of attention given been too much reliance on discrete 
to individual guidance and support is courses which schemes have not al- 


the South-east, a modest amount attention ‘should be paid to 
largely dependent on outside re- velopment within schemes; 


staff. de-' 


sources," he says. 


Finally the report says there is a 


Mr Knasel adds that so far this need to encourage. and identify add!- 
approach to the development of tional sources of specialist training 
YOP has made sense. But the crucial expertise. One way might be through 
question is whether this structure can a system for accrediting competent 
serve as a Basis for a youth training staff trainers, it suggests. 

Surrey sets up unique course 

A unique course in applied sociology under-setretary of state for education 
Involving development economics hinted that he preferred "useful" to 
and equipping graduates to Jeam ab- ‘'fundamental" research, though both 
out self-management and cooperative were needed he said. 


out self-management and cooperative 
enterprises has been designed by 
Surrey University. 

Surrey is offering 10 graduate 
places this autumn for a one year 


Engineers nt Lancaster University saw the fruits of a research project 
when a local company, Dorman Smith Switchgear, of Preston, pre- | 
sented them with a measuring Instrument they helped to develop. The 
instrument, known as the IMPSC, measures short-circuit currents 
and will enable companies to comply with new safety regulations. 

Pictured (from left to right) are Dr Michael Anson and Mr John 
Burch, of the department of engineering, and Mr Alan Kidd and Mr 
David Hopkins, of Dorman Smith. 

Poly candidates ; • 

shortlisted I FlltlirC 

A shortlist of six names has been 

drawn up for the post of principal of , w w L -W ^! 

Sheffield Polytechnic after the qduca- 

tion authority decided to re-advertise M, MM . 111 1 1 

because it failed to attract applicants '• ■ > ' 1 " 

of. high enough calibre/ 

^Three candidates remain on the ; Then What VOU need Is a T 
shortlist from the , original trawl to Qi I onwpar Pl> 

find a replacement for. Dr George Supplement iy«/> Year rl. 

Tolley who has taken up the post of . printed in four Colours OH 
director of the Open Tech iuftiative. measures 24" X 32" In adc 
They are Mr Douglas Thacker, the a j ^ 

polytechnic's deputy principal, Mr provided foryOUTOWn enl 
John Stoddart, director of Hull Col- llsHnaSOf important acadi 


parting 

advice 

by Karen Gold 

Reports of the death of adult educa- 
tion's advisorv council are no longer 
premature: this week it announced 
its own demise, with proposals for a 
successor national development body 
for continuing education. 

In a letter to the Secretary of 
State. Sir Keith Joseph, the chniritmn 
of the Advisory Council for Adult 
and Continuing Education, Dr 
Richard Hoggarl, emphasized that 
the council was not asking for an 
extension of its six-year life, due to 
end this nutumn. 

"We do not argue for our own 
continuHnee. because we feel that the 
present advisory remit has been ex- 
tensively covered by our work," he 
wrote. 

“This council has proved that there 
is a need, and it has proved that it's 
time to get steam up and get con- 
tinuing education out of tne sha- 
dows, We've done enough advising. 
We've advised them up to tlie 
eyeballs. What is needed now is a 
development council.” 

The proposals call for a short-term 
successor appointed for five years 
along the lines of the Adult Literacy 
and Basic Skills Unit, with a 
£ 1.75m budget, 10 staff and a role 
bringing together local providers of 
udult and continuing education - 
such as voluntary and responsible 
bodies - cooperating with them eva- 
luating provision, promoting good 
practice and developing projects. 

Although it might be attached to 
another body, such as the National 
Institute for Adult Education, it 
should ultimately be independent 
and funded not only by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science and 
outside sources, but receive a sub- 
vention from the Manpower Services 
Commission. 

In the longer term a much larger 
nnd more powerful body will be 
needed. 


Professor Peter Abell, professor of * J 1 ™; VE" 

sociology at Surrey, said the MSc e £ e Higher Education and a for- 
course would combine elements of mer member of the poly si staff, and 


places this autumn Tor a one year Yu^ia? ' ft**™ David Weir 'of Glasgow | 

SE?Sl3afi5J? with new ideas of industrial democra- University's business sc hool. 


taviA ’ 'j wiui new luvaa vi iiiuuaiuni uwriiiuwn 

tive development, said to be an area d part i c i pa tion. 
of growing world importance. • 3 , v - ... 

Sociology has been taught at Sur- “We are aiming particularly at over- 
rey since 1963 and has always con- seas students whp we hope will go 
centrated in applying systematic re- back and work in the cooperative 
search to “relevant" questions of so- movement which exists even if in 
cial policy. Topics have, included embryonic form in most countries, 
mental Illness, the social services; But many people here are also very 
race and ethnic relation;, and educa- Interested now.”. \ , . • . 
tion. Surrey has more than 60 gradu- ! Tfie taught elements would include 
ate sociology students. development economics^ research: Ju, 


HU new iueaa luuusium uraiiuu#- ***_.. „ t lr( L. T 

and nnrtirinatinn After re-advertising, a further 

and participation. three names were added which are a 

“We are aiming particularly at over- director of a Worcester engineering 
as students wfro we hope will go company, Mr John Osola of Red- 
ick and work in the cooperative man Heenan International; Dr John 

ovemenj which exists .even if in Ear i s> assistant principal for 

policy. Topics have, included embryonic form in most countries. Bca demic and student, affairs at the 
al Illness, the social services, But many people here are also very polytechnic;- and Professqr, Michael 
md ethnic relation;, find educa- Interested now. . \ , . ■ . \ Stephens, of the department -of adult 

Tfie -taught elements would include education at' Nottingham University, 


foe sociology students. development economics^ research in,. Wfien thc post was boing re-fldver- 

■ Relevance and the i&ues of ''6p- less developed countries, 'industrial tlsedv -Councillor Peter Horton, 
plied” aad “useful" research ..have sociology, and the theory and prac- chairman of the education commit- 
been widely debated by social scien- rice of industrial cooperatives. Stu- tee, said that they had been dfcs- 
tists for the past 18 months. Last dents would also have to produce a appointed by the number of appu- 
month Mr William Shelton. 20,000-word dissertation. ’ . cants who applied and their calibre. 


Poly staff boycott Hendon racism inquiry 


: Then what you need is a Times Higher Education 
Supplement 1 983 Year Planner. Attractively 
printed In four colours on high quality art-paper it 
measures 24" x 32" In addition to the daily planner 
provided for your own entries, there are also 
listings of important academic conferences and - 
meetings taking place in the United Kingdom in 
1983 giving dates and venues, Also included Is the 
entire 1983 THES Special Humber programme. 
The charge to readers for the Year Planner is £1 .00. 
All cheques/postai orders (no cash pjease} must 
be made payable to Times newspapers Limited. 
Offer applies to UK readers only. • . • ' 

Thefimes Higher Education 

Supplement', j,,..-' 
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I Please send me a THES year planner. I enclose my cheque' 
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tfteir union to investigate allegations Natfhe's general secretary, a threat reinstated u may taxe regai action, 
of racism among cadets at Hendon by the authority to withdraw $ The education committee meets next 
police school. other staff seconded to the school week. , ... , - . 

The polytechnic’s branch of the still stands. • Mr Dawson is also dw To meet 

National Association of Teachers tn Brent Council has said that if Mr Cbmn^nde. We!bj to i . dbon Jno 
Further and Higher Education is re- Fernandez is not reinstated, it will The 1 

fusing to cooperate because terms of consider pulling out other staff, but up " trainino and 

reference do not include a demand Natfhe is faced with the task of tent of radsm l" p po i^ h lS St b? 
tor the reinstatement of Mr John balancing seeming to compromise its hn c ndorsed ^ ^ 

Fernandez, the sociology lecturer aoti-racjst stance by seeking to pro- the ^ion/ocally qfits 
barred from the school after he dis- lect its interests as well as those of But the 

Closed essays showing evidence of Mr Fernandez. t ^ e l c ? n rnSiK o i^lude Mr 

focisr tendencies among many cadets In discussions Mr Dawson empha- 

bti a; multicultural courseJ sised the importance of Brent retain- Fenwt^s reimlatem^ as^ 
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Mtf Fernandez. ^ •• “ elded last week' that the • refosal .df 

In discussions Mr Dawson empha- the ' liaison committee to include Mr 

sised the Importance of Brent retain- Fer jjid«g- f^was ^habl?^ 
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North American news 

Penalties J 
for draft £ 

dodgers I than 


freshers aim to be teachers 


The Department of Education is 
pressing ahead with plans to with- 
hold grants and loans from students 
who nave failed to register with the 
military selective service system, de- 
spite widespread opposition, from stu- 
dent groups and some colleges. 

Mr Terrel Bell, the Education 


— ...... Lin. i^uuiauun 

• Secretary, this month published de- 
tailed regulations for enforcing the 
rules ana warned that the depart- 
ment intended to cany out the 
wishes of Congress. "The message is 
simple: no registration, no money'" 
he added. 

Under the rules, students would 
have to submit with their application 
for federal grants or loans a form 
confirming that they had registered 
with the Selective Service System, 
and submit tlieir registration papers 
to their college before receiving any 
financial assistance. 

The United States has no military 
conscription ni present but registra- 
tion for selective service is designed 
to enable a swift call-up in the event 
of a national emergency. 

Several student groups have criti- 
cized the new rules and promised to I 
seek repeal or the legislation. They 
are the United States Student Asso- 
ciation, the National Coalition of In- 
dependent College and University 
Students and the National Organiza- 
tion of Black University and College 
Students. * 

The rules have also been criticized 
by a number of universities and col- 
leges, some of which have promised 
to compensate any students who are 
denied federal financial assistance 
because of a failure to register. 

In a typical reaction, Mr Olin 
Robinson, president of Middlebury 
College In Vermont said it was 
wrong to expect colleges to verify 
whether students had in fact reg- 
istered for selective service. 

He added: "Financial aid officers I 
should not become agents of the i 
federal government. Their primnry i 
responsibility is to assist students in a I 
relationship that Involves sharing j 
confidential Information, and their i 
offices should not be used as vehicles 
_for accomplishing disciplinary obicc- , 
.Y®? .bh related to their major func- i 
bans," . , ; 1 

TTw rules have also been criticized. j 
on other grounds. Mqny colleges 
argue thtt tecapse- poorer Students 
are.? more dependent on ! federa I 
assistance; . the new. law. will discri- I 
buiiate again*! a particular segment 1 
Of: thfe population:, young males .who 1 
need government help -to : pay their ’ 
waV thrdimh calico* . • “ f ■ l 


from Peter David 

„ J , WASHINGTON 

Today s new students are less in- 
terested in becoming school teachers 
than any cohnrt of new students in 
recent years, according to an annual 
survey of entering students published 
by the American Council on Educa- 
tion and the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

Since 1966, when 21.7 per cent of 
new students were planning careers 
as teachers, student interest has de- 
clined steadily to the point where 
only 4.7 per cent of the 1982 fresh- 
men aspire to teaching careers. 

“When these trends are viewed in 
the light- of other recent data about 
prospective schoolteachers , the out- 
look for our educational system is 


juuK ior our educational system is 
gnm," said Professor Alexander 
Astin, director of the survey. 

“Since recent studies of college 
admissions tests show that education 
niaiOR have much weaker academic 
skills than students majoring in most 
other fields, it appears that we are 
headed for a crisis not only in the 
quantity but also in the quality of 

Boost for 
loans income 

Dartmouth College in New Hamp- 
slilre, (he first private university in 
the United Slates to raise student 
loans by Issuing its own tax exemp- 

ha ! recc,ved first 

WO or a four year grant of 
$100,000 from a local foundation. 

The Samuel P. Hunt foundation Is 
giving the money to the college for 
um as Capital for Its new Dartmouth 
Educational Loan Corporation. The 
grant Is one of four being considered 
by the foundation for four higher 
education Institutions in New Rno. I 


persons who want to teach In our 
' elementary and secondary schools.” 

Higher education, too, has de- 

■ dined in popularity as a career des- 
tination, the report says. Since 1966 
the proportion of new students hop- 
ing to become university teachers has 
fallen from 1.8 to 0.2 per cent. The 
proportion aiming to become scien- 
tific researchers has fallen from 3.5 
to 1.5 per cent. 

The career choice category that 
has shown by Far the largest gain in 
popularity during the same period is 
business, which increased from 11.6 
l" t0 20.2 per cent in 

■ 1982. Other careers showing drama- 
tic increases in popularity include 
computing (from 2.9 per cent in 1977 
to 8.8 per cent in 1982) and en- 
gineering (from 4.7 In 1974 to 12 per 
cent in 1982). The 1982 survey s 
based on questionnaires completed 
by more than a quarter of a million 
b®* students entering a sample of 
492 colleges and universities. In the 
17 years since the annual survey be- 
B H U’ jnore than five million students 
and 1,200 institutions have partici- 


pated. 

Consistent with the trends in 
career choices, the attitudes and 
values of new students in 1982 
showed more materialism and less 
social concern and altruism than any 
previous entering class, the survey 
found. 

Being very well off financially has 
endorsed as a “very important” goal 
by more than two thirds of the 1982 
students compared with 65.2 per cent 
last year and 43.5 per cent tn 1967. 
The goal of “developing a meaning- 
ful philosophy of fife ,r had plum- 
meted to 46.7 per cent compared 
with 49 per cent last year ana 82.9 
per cent in 1967. 

“This continuing pattern of in- 
creasing materialism and declining 
altruism and idealism may in part be 
a byproduct of the women’s move- 
ment since the women have shown 
much larger changes in career in- 
terests and values than have the 
men," Dr Aslln commented. “Never- 
theless, since men’s values and plans 
have also changed In similar airec- 
tions, this would appear to be a 


genera! societal phenomenon." 

Changes in student attitudes on 
other issues show a mixture of liberal 
and conservative trends. On the 
liberal side there was increased sup- 
port for a national health care plan 
greater taxation of the wealthy, lega- 
lization of abortion and busing to 
achieve racial desegregation. 

On the conservative side there wns 
a continuing decline in the support 
for abolition of the death penalty, 
legalization of marijuana and pre- 
ferential treatment for disadvantaged 
students in college admissions. 

Political self-labels in 1982 showed 
a reversal of recent conservative 
trends with the proportion of "liber- 

,°, r *^ ar kft students increasing 
slightly and those describing them- 
selves as “conservative” or "far 
nght” falling. The majority of stu- 
dents described themselves as 
middle-of-the-road. New students in 
1982 appeared to be more dependent 
on iheir parents for financial help. The 
percentage whose parents contributed 
at least $2,000 to their college expenses 
Increased. 


Californian students 
protest at extra $100 
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need government help -to pay their 
way through college, • 

^Students able to pay their own 
college feris will not be: subjected to 

(hp damp faylanl _ _ 7 ■ 


Hi, 


.he 

npw regulations tor. students whose 

Etei Ki^ 8i5ter was based on 
gtfrlcfl objections. - '. .. , .. 
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education Institutions lit New Eng- 
land. 

i . , 

The Dartmouth corporation was In- 
corporated last summer when the col- 
lege took advantage of new legislation 
!? Hampshire and became the 
n«t college to use revenue from the 
Mte of bonds lo provide binding for 
the loan needs of undergraduate and 
postgraduate students at favourable 
rates or Interest. 

The move attracted considerable 
national attention and was applauded 
bv many as an Imaginative example 
of how the higher education commun- 
ity could mitigate the Impact or cuts 
In federal , assistance t(i students.' 

„ HaUIni the gilt from the Hunt 
Foundation as “timely and Impor- 
tant Mr David, McLaughlin, Dart- 
mouth’s president; sald fhe effective 
value of the funds woiiW eventually 
.be multiplied 1 to support more than 
300 undergraduate loans of about 
$2,000 each; • 

He said, that without, the additional 
rnopey being made available through 
foe toan corporation, a,, number of 

h w i °” ,d have been 

r °”ed by the reduction In federa] 

.3^:,!?^ .<Hr.«Wr,dWK_ 

in on Boston’s 
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from Charlotte Beyers 

... . , „ PALO ALTO 

University of California students are 
protesting at the board of regents’ 

SfSfS”,, 10 i , m P°® e an extra f ee of 

$100 dollars for the spring quarter. 

About 150 students from Santa 
Barbara, San Diego and Santa Cruz 
as well as the Berkeley campus 
chanted protests like “education is 
our nght - be prepared for a fight” 
and carried signs saying "education is 
a right, not a privilege," as the re- 
gents met in San Francisco to vote 
on the surcharge. Governor Deuk 
Mejian sat impassively as he listened 
to the students. 

The increase was prompted by a 
$23m cut in state .funds . imposeo on 
, the university. The new governor has 
reconiniendeci ;a permanent increase 
m UCCs fees of at least $150 a year 
to begin In the 1983-84 academic 
year. • 

Holt, Vice president of the 

indS. C °vnal of Presidents 
insisted. We must have a state tax 
increaw that will not jeopardize stu- 
dents, and the poor.” He quoted a 
recent survey .of 1,440 graduate 5 ( u . 
dont? in which 206 said they would 
not have gone, to Berkeley if they 

- h ' ; bnlv !W 

nil 8 ? shident president of the 
1 rBly .^fpniia at Santa 
Barbara, said: “We don't see violence 
as a wav to chanee the situation. We 
are go&g to withhold our -fees at 
Santa Barbara and hopefully on all 
campuses, jwo represent a. new 
wave pf sfudenti. We are much more 
'sophisticate than those, who pro- 
tested ,|q the 1960s." • j : .-. i- 
David Saxon, University Of: Cali- 


fornia president, sympathized with 
the irate students. "The net effect of 
the government's actions is to make 
it increasingly difficult for graduate 
students to attent the university. 
Graduate students are most in need 
of nnancml aid. Many are married 
and have no means of support. We 

V ?J l *. no L cut students off 5 financial 
aid tends turn out to be inadequate. 
Washington has treated this group of 
students most harshly.” F 




and education fees with an estimate! 
annual cost of $5,628 per year for 
f°™?JJory room and board. The ex- 

fij 1 ™ 18 cal, « d a surcharge and Is 
a eaedlv n rvnm.nW 


• . r- win uc • uaea- ior 

emergency fmancial ajd for qualified 
students, The other $10m will help 
make up the university’s budget de- 
ficit. 

Mr Saxon, noted that the main bur- 
den will fall in students frbm middle 
income families with annual incomes 
of between $25,000 and $35,000 who 
are Ineligible for financial aid. 

The day before, on the Berkeley 
campus, 95 students were arrested 
during' a peaceful protest at the uni- 
versity s affiliations with the Laur- 
ence Livermore laboratory and the 
Los Alamos laboratory in New Mex- 
ico, where nuclear weapons are de- 
signed, , ' 

The demonstrators, wearing red 
armbands to designate those who 
would be arrested, sat peacefully ' in 
front of university hall attempting to 

K ml, employees from entering the 
ing. The arrests began as the 
employee^ arrived. . . 
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Sjnd iviriu ajs. ' receiving; unemploy- 
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tike a signdard teU ldad of 15 erfidite 

menband sponsors seminars in areas 


The 'Rev. Jesse Jacksom recruited by 
black college presidents. i • 

' 1 •- ’ , “ 

Black colleges 

keep running 

Block colleges have decided against 
carrying out a threat to withdraw 
from the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association In protest against new 
rules which would prevent academi- 
cally. substandard students from com- 
. in big-time, university sports 

Several colleges had threatened to 
pul out of the NCAA - the gov- 
erning body for college spprts - fol- 
lowing its decision last moQtli : to in- 
sist that first year studeiits ; Who 
wanted to 'compete' would in future ' 
have to have reached a predeter-: 
mined score on the Scholastic Apti- ; 
tupe Test taken by school-Jeavers. 

At a ; meeting at Southern-' Uni- • 
verelty in Louisiana arourid 20 black 
college , presidents and- civil, rights' 
leaders said they straggly opposed. 

, e , new regulatiqn but would remain 
v^thin the NCAj\ land. try. to alter 
1986' 6 bef ° re if c ^ Tie i nto effect In 

minimum has been ser- a combined • 
score of 700 on the maths and verbal 


The; venfifre !has' alreadfv 


: nearly, 
to tobk! 
imbined 


4 he .felied .to r^ach a combined 

^ or White stu- 
the proportion.' .'sronni leis 
Ihan 700 was 14 'per *dpiir. v.- 
• At : their' meeting in ‘ Louisiana, 
black presidents said;: they Would te- 
.NUA^totake 1 advaiji- 
tage bf the threp year, period before 
the new rufes cOpie iftito eSfebt- lBut 

Inaiv 'Hfutka .is iwLL- ■ j-. - 1 • -j ... r .^7 . 
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Overseas news 


Greece to abolish the chair system 

by Henry Wasser The law is in accord with Papan- showing that a third of university per cent of them, the highest figure 

The new law in Greece governing dreou’s platform and speeches, but it students in Greece were from the among all OECD countries) and a 
higher education abolishes the Euro- is not clear whether it addresses the villager, peasant origin and 10 per concomitant reluctance to study tech- 

pean chair system and establishes a perennial problems of Greek univer- cent were from the working class, nology and science, (6 per cent, the 

sector, similar to the American de- sities. while in France where 60 per cent of lowest among all OECD countries), 

partment which is to be independent The Greek universities do not pro- the population are peasants end Sweden, a country of similar size has 

m structure, function and administra- duce their own professors or resear- workers, only about 15 per cent of twice as many students in technolo- 


tion and includes a related group of chers. That role has been played by 
subjects. foreign oniversities, where Greeks zo 


university students are. gical. sciences as Greece. 

There are few technical or voca- • th C r>ntrihiitmn of nuhlic 

tional alternatives to attract students , 5,1 . flCC contribution Ot . public 


It also establishes a national acad- to to do their research and take tional alternatives to attract students fiinfk hioher pril ;«• minimal 
emy ofletters and science to ensure advanceddegre.es. ■ into higher education to acquire jS d *£1 rffcSdtaiJTSSS; 

that the selection of teaching staff is There has been little organized re- additional skills or formal advan- ,L ncat i nn Sidles k nrivateand in 
fairer and to coordinate research and search in postgraduate studies. Only tages. Since secondary education is view f th hi h Drnn P ion of ]owe 
instruction. A national council of 0.27 per cent of the gross national generally inadequate, -the universities !}_„ studenl , f t £ co p mea the hurden 
higher education is intended to be a product in 1977 was devoted to uni- in’ Greece must often perform the fnmilu* to a larse ex 

stnlcture for social control and ,1s versity research as compared to 1-1.5 function of secondary education. In- , , ^ p 8 


composed of the minister and repre- 
sentatives of academic bodies ajta of 


political parties. 
Student reprei 


per cent in other Common Market direct evidence may be seen by the 

countries. As recently as 1980 only 2 OECD study that shows 40 per cent Whether the new law will permit 
per cent of the budget for the Uni- of Greek civil servant^ at all levels the amelioration of these difficulties 


Lecturers 

face 

expulsion 

from Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM 
The West Bank military government 
this week ordered four foreign lec- 
turers in Hebron to stop teaching in 
a new confrontation between West 
Bank universities and the Israeli 
Army in ‘this occupied area. 

Major Baruch Nagar, deputy milit- 
ary governor of Hebron, ordered the . 
four lecturers who make up the En- 


tatives are to par*, versity of Athens was devoted to possess a university degree as com- Is questionable. The admission sug- 
ticipate in tKe collective body of the research. pared with 5 per cent In France. One gested by the law that such problems 

members of the sector on an equal While the class composition of assumes equal competency. in the two exist is a step forward however. And 

basis. Teaching methods and the Grdfek higher education snows a de- - national civil servant groups,. - perhaps the two new structures of a 

testing of learning are to be radically grce of class selection much lower Transfer from the technical sector national council (a more collegiate 

changed. Scientific method and the than in the industrialized countries of to the university Is practically im- decision-making body) and a national 

solution of problems are to replace western Europe, there is a high level possible. Graduates of the technical academy (recognizing the importance 
mechanical memorizing' of texts, of attrition. More than half the stu- Lykela can be considered for uni- of research by controlling the coor- 

Markine is to be based not on ex- dents who enter secondary education versity entrance only with exceeding dination of teaching ana research) 

, . 1. i .1 t rn 1 J. ..I 1 1 : 1 1 ...111 .iu„. n 


the American system. 


class selection is supported by data for law and the social sciences (45 economy. 


China to change 
enrolment methods 


by Peter Mauger tour main cities ot cooperation oe- 

dhanges in China’s university enrol- tween institutions for higher educa- 
ment system were announced last tion and employer units which, it is 
week by -the vice-minister of educa- hoped, will help universities and coi- 
tion, Huang Xinbal, at a conference leges to predict the needs of society 
in Kunming, Yunnan Province. To more accurately and make appropri- 
encourage graduates to work in the ate adjustments to their courses. 

cent v ,°^ Lv 6 R was a,so announced at the con- 
a ^tHnm»U Ca rn d ference th at there would be a 10 per 

ul W f° r a in 1 ” cent increase in university entrance 

fnrestr'v" nH f P laces this autumn, to 3^8,000 new 

£ a5^i^H 4 ^Sfh ai | d teach n £ 0 ij! Students, including 10,000 enrolled 

SS & -S' 

s; ® ti 

m M ; &Vd .be conference Mu *S 

3 n T,Hu^7‘ P ^ Sen i BtIve f of 6B0, 000 fewer high school leavers 

S this year. This wilTreducc the Imba- 

s- s p ^ y re E t,o P n .r^ im*™. 

courses. There should be more con- At the same time the incentives to 
tact, he said, between employing' 'students from rural areas will do 
units and. universities to prevent a something to soften the complaint 
mismatch between higher education that places' in higher education are 
courses and jobs essential for China's exclusively reserved for youngsters 
modernization programme, from the big cities. In this connexion 

A recent survey at Shanghai’s the choice of the conference centre Is. 
Jiaotong University showed that significant. For the first time an im- 
some 20 per cent of graduates had portant educational conference has 


four main cities of cooperation be- 



glish department at Hebron Islamic 
College to stop teaching because 
they do not have valid work permits. 
The lecturers are Jeremy Jones, Tim 
Stewart and Terry Straiten from En- 

f jand, and Ross Birmingham from 
reland. They are guest lecturers at 
the college. 

Dr Jones, who is head of the En* 
elish department, said that as far as 
he knew the university had applied 
for work permits on behalf of all 
foreign faculty members. But he con- 
firmed that in all probability none of 
them would sign the anti-PLO under- 
taking which is included jn the ap- 
plication form for a permit. 

Last summer and autumn the 
military government expelled 22 
foreign faculty members in West 
Bank universities after they refused 
to sign undertakings not to support 
the FLO in any way. Later the milit- 
ary authorities proposed a comprom- 
ise whereby the lecturers need not 
sign a separate undertaking but that 
disassaciation from the PLO would 
be one of the conditions on the ap- 
plication form for work permits. 

The foreign lecturers at Birzeil 
University, Al-Najah in Nablus, and 
Bethkeham universities have refused 
the offered compromise and have so 
far refrained from submitting -new 
applications for the permit. 

The Israeli requirement was later 
condemned by the US State depart- 
, meat , and the secretary, of states 
Geqrge Shultz,' as an infringement of 
academic freedom and comparable to 
the- loyalty oaths required by Amer- 
ican institutions during . the, 1950 


McCarthyite purges. 

This* , week the 
forces detained, a 


Israeli security -■ 
ung physics iCer 


to prevent a something to soften the complaint vVith the symbolic cutting of. barbed wire; playwright Ton} Stoppard 
her education that places in higher education are 8 an exhibition at the House of Commons mounted; by the 
tai for China s exclusively reserved for youngsters £ rom««I«m for <nvip« Tpotv .. 

ime, from the big cities. In this connexion Student and Academic Campaign for Soviet Jefyry., . . 


the choice of the conference centre Is. 
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sonng q pilot scheme pits year tn poor province. ^ ^ ln Sjber j B for slandering Unlike Freiman, who was able to foUnding of tbe Fatah organization. * 

. . . • , , r the state after collecting information substantiate his account with tfans- 

Aiusfl«alia i GYl^nnG ATI , relating tb anti-Semitic prejudice in cript material from feculty meetlngs 

41U9U dim pUCIlllp 11|U1 v- vll the mathematics entrance exanilOa- and committees, Kanevsky and Sen- 

■ 'v A ; . : V tions of Moscow University. derov, who concentrated only on the 

Courses tor miprants . His assodate in this project, Valr university admissions problem, dealt 

. erv Serideiov, is still Til, detention mainly In statistics.-; 


were installed around the i campus 
which has been closed for- the. past. 
• two weeks -because ■ of Unrest - caused 
partly by the confrontation over' (the 
foreign lecturers;. .. 

. A- university spokesman said that 
no. reason had been provided for the, 
arrest of the lecturer. The spokes- 
man added that -the army was --still 
holding nine members of the student 
council; . who were detained ; a fort' 


the state after collecting information substantiate his account, with trans- 
relating tb anti-Semitic prejudice in cript material from feculty meetlngs 
the mathematics entrance exaiUlila-. and committees, Kanevsky and Sen- 

derov, who concentrated only on the 


tions of Moscow University. 


Hi& associate in this project, Valr university admissions problem, dealt 
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this year tb provide more courses for to be essential If one is t< 
tnigraptg at colleges of technical 'and with bthei; Australians i 
• fetther education. ' •_ , . ‘ financial apd; educational 

V : ' Tlw.f^fal minister 1 for bducation, the minister said- 
Senator ter - Baume, said the ftder- He said the spending on 
al goveriiment was spending more' rant education ' had ri 


Their numerical material ‘for the 
entrance examinations bM979, 1980 . 

and 1981 establishes clearly . that < vereity places as young .people Sf*m 
whereas nob-Jewlsh appllqanjs op an to be taking a new attitude towards 
average score in the. entrance. ex r 'IMS^er education^, • ; ^ 7 x- , . 

ajminations (both oral and Written), ; This year 360,000 have' applied to 


cation ‘ had risen from ffom the Soviet Academy : of Sden- far lower and. frequently do not even 
to Dt$60m,|$ince 1971., res’ Vipekhi Matemallcheskil Naiik. reach pass level. Yet many of these 


do not 'even' for new entrants is increasing. The 
my of these, universities are planning for an in- 
>h places, pr take of 150,000 this year, compared , 
the annual to 120,000 last year and around 


vanced En^islTlanguage instruction the Kaliriln. : State : University arid a the especially;' gifted, ■ j -.*• :.n^2ETS' 

- i-plannina an intermediate collrse in formizrants! However .technical and Communist Party member in good. Such anecdotal mpterlal* howbvpr, of attempts an Individual ^ay make 

^ .iwetai standing Dr, qfcri^relta, W include^ injhe 'ScnAfrov- M 

; - . transmlsrinri npxt vear Flans were the decision cl ai mi HR there, was: no duced: a searing expose of - the Kaiievski reports reveals a gnm; plq- isoeiievea to account tor omy nqirot 

eSJSuTw' attempts by>'refarivXsrtail - but -ture ; of distortion ..(the :tiripT of: tig- theJ2percent drop.to pr^peefive 

Sntre,.i^obSe : ' politically Ihiluentlal -.iroup. of Mbs- oral examination:; being '‘eptereS- JudenM, Tlie decline : remains rgr-, 

i.' an W. ffl,. . ' Thd Trjterests of : migrants should Sow mathematicians fb pfodue^ a, wrongly pa .the examjnation.card; to 

T™ gy Dr Mdrei Sakharov, was widely difficulty) und caliqps ■ 'IjlnC to.nn* llisan DogrMuaci has [said,: 
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hew regulation limiting the number 
howbvpr, of attempta an individual may make. 
Senderpv- at pa^sihg tlie entrance ex ate but,, this. 

r m piq- is believed to account for bnly hqlf of 
of the- the. J2 per cent, drop ip prospective 
• entered - Students, The decline remains j $ur- 
n .card ; to prising, especially . as . the" population 
must be of 17-1 ^year-olds ' in Turkey U in- , 
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THES correspondents take a look at the political scene in Latin America 

fur 
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Perhaps the strongest impressions ab- 
out Latin American universities arc 
hased un student activism. Critics 
nave decried disorder and radicalism 
Others have praised the students’ 
progressive role in promoting just 
societies. However, stereotyped im- 
ages of extreme politicization arc 
misleading, more so today than 10 or 
. . yenrs ago. 

At least three major factors war- 
rant a more sober view of both the 
extent and the impact of Latin 
American student politics. One is 
that exaggerated impressions have 
been drawn from the events of the 
late Infills and early 1«J7(K. when 
student activity peaked. The other 
two factors concern important 
change ■> since the l%us. Several na- 
tions have seen the advent of milit- 
ary governments lli.it harsh I v repress 
student activity. Even more nations 
have seen the growth of private edu- 
cational institutions offering them- 
selves as “tic publicized” alternatives 
to the embattled public universities. 


student activism during the 1960s and 
early |97fls; West Europe and the 
United S titles also underwent rather 
sudden increases followed by norma- 
lization. 

The decrease in Latin American 
s udem activity and political impact 
-stems largely from factors well 
beyond the control of student activ- 
ists or indeed the mass of students. 
Most important has been the move 
toward hostile inilitnry regimes. Prin- 
cipal cases include Brazil in 1964. 
Lfulc and Uruguay in 1973, Argenti- 
na in 197o, and iu n lesser extent, 
Peru in LV6H. 

Brazil in the Inte 1960s and early 
1970s, mid t [| C other southern cone 
nations (Chile, Uruguay, Argentina) 
have dealt with student politics more 
repressive!)' since their military 
takeovers than all but a few previous 
governments this century. Venerable 
student unions have been banned. 

In their place, new organizations 
•ire created under close government 




Return of 
the death 
squads 

During the last few years San Carlos 
University in Guatemala has been 
the scene oi some of Central Ainer- 
teas worst atrocities. Following the 
P ousting or President Lucas Garcia 

by a military coup in March last year 
I ■•"“fS* improved and an air ot rior- 
!■ 1 mfody returned to the campus. But 
■f J a,st year the death squads come 

Under President Lucas the military 
had identified the university as a 
breeding ground for left-wing “sub- 
version" and meted out unpre- 
cedented repression to squash 
opposition movements and Uissi- 
_ „ dents. In four years nearly 100 lec- 

■ivm "as Th .“"T “ w b,1 " n<! . d - BollVian !l “ d ™ ,s carry away the vfcUm of * “»*y £Zr m ' «*®taS once worked *in the°uni- 

fhe emhatiled public univeiitics! While there arc several related Himmich • ■ veraty and more than 250 students 

Fust, thcie is the legacy of the -mt n«i!f ( e ^ & 0Vcm,,ie| H reasons for this shift frJ “ au t- ,n importance. disappeared or were killed. A series 

'aft activist period, fliat period 5U P cr y ,s,on - They are private institutions Hip I? pb f AH this - the true assessment of of rectors were forced into exile or 

emed to confirm Latin Anferica KElr r l f oeneage m ac «demic and student artivism k’cmcial t£ 5S 1 nf Uden ac ! ,v,sm at its peak. the rise assassinated and in mid-iygl lectur- 

r better or worse, as the Jo l.i’J rS? 1 , J ^ a,l 5 °. l,ly: pollllcs is cither j lv 0 f pyinnrriinl^T - • ■ re ? ' of , re P ressive military governments ers and administrators formed a uni- 

remost centre ofpnlicized S ^ b ' ddc " or , l,ni £ d to endorsements SESSSSK “ES m the 8nd «traordinary gFowth of pE v ™y in exile. 

I i incized umver- of offic.nl policy. Sin.iJarlv, tight con- fhc ^ to V / te ““Elions - means that Latin Last March a coup by young offic- 

Hniumiar ■_ .. IrolS arc II luce it nn tin.- nnt lnc wioespread perceotioil of evc*n' American chirlani • . , f*rE Hiinnco.l *»r r .... j “ . 


seemed to confirm Latin America KRnrnl ■ rf B T 3cade ! nic and student activism ^’crucial f ? nf d ac l ,vism at lts P e ak. the rise assassinated and in mid-iygl lectur- 
for better or worse, as the world's r jffa irs only; politics is cither j lv 0 f evirwHinn^^ - ■ ■ re ? ' , re P res8lve military governments ers and administrators formed a uni- 

foremost centre of pnl icized S 5 rb £ d . c " or , i,nit | d endorsements M SESSSSK “ES m the 8nd “^ordinary gFowth of pri- v ™y in exile, 
sities. 1 l,UC,Ztd umver ' PL Ppiicy. Sin.ilarlv. tight con- gj t0 T* ****** ~ means that Latin Last March a coup by young offic- 

Howcver, even during the neak IE !■ Hced on sl,,dent media, greater amt V of - e ^ cn Amencan student activism is much ere deposed of Lucas and replaced 

period of activism, in-depth studies r ff J*! 1 * {rc . cd P m . o{ fires. stndcms (o7 thS K 2n2f ,?,a nn ' v,d f pread th ™ generally sup- h,m wjlh General Efrain Rios Momt 

disproved several stereotypes. In witfun and beyond the class- terested in order - n " - of S . ed ' u does not mean - however. ? moderate career soldier who be- 

fact, the vast majority of students room - SSiMJS SSl „ ocademics Sl1 ^ activism is minimal in Io y. to a bizarre evangelical sect 

were not activists, nor extreme radio- . Military rule in the southern cone other related “ r n1l f" y either scope or impact. an / . b f ll ® v « He has been directly 

als. Tins whs especially true in the has had an especially powerful ini- have rejected the ouhlif K ^ rtl ^. a UCS ’ ’ l | ,e recent decline in student ? 0 Pf at ^ d hy God. In the Indian 

academically demanding faculties. I Jnct on Latin American student Privai inoii P hlic sector. activism is a decline from history's highlands - where bitter wnr with 
such as medicine engineering, and “ftjwn for several reasons. Beyond ated S oriel be ,- t - - Cre ; ^ ]t ,s n °‘ a decline to an histone le ™g guernllas still rages - the 

EX* soences. Although student ! ! oldtn g « ninjor share of Larin Kiiarives /nH h^? d fP ol, l tlc, “ d ' iad,r - or ev .en to the P re-1960s level. ar mys systematic repression con- 

eaders were as likely to spring from America's population, the cone Kids' by ElffiL tit h n li largely i *“ nd ‘ ,P r,v ? te 8[ owth should not the cities Rios Montt pres- 

these faculties ns from the social sci* ai) uven . larger share of its university public umverSrilf 3 ‘ ^ n, ' kL * mQ! ! 1 ! bs ^ ure , e facl th at two thirds of ,d< - d . °y cr . a dramatic reduction in 

hun,amdcs ' rank-and-file P^P»i»rio.i (roughly 55 per cent in vers ies f^neohilv .E"? Um " enrolments remain in the public pohucnl violence, dismantling some 

art vists were not. Furthermore, de- Argentina. Brazil, Chile and Uri” oriented oSTSL n bu ? ,n 1 ess ' *2° Indeed . the P ublic sector hns COrrupt P ol,ce units and apparently 

Ki r b.S? t, . b S exceptions. Latin euay). This is because of the ungual SSf 111 . ,n n&solute ambers r<?ln »"8 m freelance police death 

American students were not typically V el of development, found in na- bod,es - fh ^3 . th , e P nval . e s «tor. squads. 

ar P ouid SS | l h ni1 i ^ dcn,! '" lurking bons like Argentina and Uruguay. tokrale the orp y anbirin^ ey h° " 0t , re 5 n P c,ear determinis- At the university a moderate 

around (he university well past their Thus s , ‘; " e me organizations, demon- {| c trend toward the sort of military academic Dr Edunrdo Mevor wns 

l? rnUicHJ transformed student nolitSIn some i£ public rector 1 L* hat - has so th woited student elected Irector in June lust year and 

did nS, ...^ 51 i ,npnrtan f' evidence of the key Latin American nJSZ? fhi it 'r S A 0me [ ? at,ons - Whatever Promised to defend the university's 

JS-J?. su “«« 1 »Je V| ew that student Li several other nmioS^ where oov '^.fundamental degree to which A f rgenhna ^ Chile, no autonomy, which had become sev- 

_5[. c s Jr f generally played decisive ernment Owrrifm h»c r erC _ gov - Ihe private sector defies sterenivn.. c s, milar transformation has befallen crely threntened. Nowhere was the 
roles in deposing unpopular national 

SftiS otherwise shaping national 
politics to iheir tastes. 

rixL ■ 


r s « ^ <, S e ^ Pera ^ i0 ‘ American studem 3S.“ S 

demonstrations, ilnd (recdom of C e r “" u n( ™ re r«f,cal activity, lest widespread than generally sin- 

room.h W " (l '" "" d jjji? W? tWSiS TTiSCTfi 

Mililary rttle in the southern cone other ieLelT'^nseAiaTv^ value? ■ , 

activism for several reasons Beyond ated IS JH*?! % ha, T been . cre * pC ^ k; H ls no * 8 dec, *ne to an historic 
holding n major slmrf of ffin ? J°i, 0ffer ^politicized »*r. or even to the P re- 1960s level 

America's population, the cono Kids' bv fulfiE thl ^ g [?^ largcly S P cond ’ P r,vale growth should not 
an even larger share of nSbhc J?* 1 ^ nl,kc mQ! * t 2?? ,re T facl that two thirds of 

popuhiiioii (roughly 55 ner cent in E L u "] vers, M“* pnvate uni- total enrolments remain in the public 

Argentina, Braff. y c“le^. n " u„ “™e, „ ( “f C H ,aily ’n business - SeC,0r ' ,ndced ,h ' P“W'e sector has 
miniri TViicr :<■ u . r .. uru oriented ones) do not a low .crnrUm crown mnrp m nhenin». ■ 
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guay). This is because of the unusual 
evd of development, found in na- 
tions like Argentina and Uruguay. 
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-if ih i — , . in some K«unt accior. 

In seven7ofcata?rhe"e X , , hc Th D e riv ^ dame , ,,,a ' d ;8 r « » which 
ernment coercion has not been near- oMmSn *1 ■° r defie j slereo ‘ypes 

ly so decisive, important dcpoliticiza- enn Am ^ ncan .student activLm 
lion has been achieved through mar- One^pJ " !" natlon after na,ion - 

' ISHSS Ofeour^tX SraM SffiSiS 


r — « “nun a».i llllilV. ror 

example' students are generally more 

'2. Lat,n - AfnenCft ,han else- 
where, the dominant tendency is | e f- 

!®5- o r radl “L and severe internal 


_ ^ -—'v tmiiuiis. wnaiever m ucrenn me university's 

• The fundamental degree to which iE:? te . of Avntma and Chile, no autonomy, which had become sev- 
the private sector defies stereotypes 8, ™ lar , tra nsfoi7nation has befallen c [ e, y threatened. Nowhere was the 
or Latin American student activism ”, L onaJ °^ sludenl politics in notions 5 „ gl r in atmosphere in Guatemala 
tan be seen in nation after nation, i/f ” as , Costa R,ca - Mexico, and fo| lowing President Rios Montt’s 
One need onjy compare, for exam- Vene ^ uela ' coup more apparent than at San 

in 'n!li.\, pub i c . nad 9 nal universities Such changes in national politics s ' ■. 

tn Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Have hclneri tn rBs«ii».4« i2. j. Now It aooears the dentil cminrlc 

GuatemaU Mexico, or Venczuelai 
to the Catholic, Los Andes, Auton- 


— i r- lmui uwn, wener- 

ariy conservative, political values: 
depobticization" really refers to the 
lack of student activism. 

Private institutions have arisen and 


1 . T— ■■ uaiiuiliU politics 

5Sf. helped to reactivate student 

° r a . lthou S h s,ud ents in the 
non-dicta tonal nations arc rarely the 

decisive nfllinnnl 7 . . 


Now it appears the death squads 
are back on duly. Since September 

iv me vamouc, Los Andes, Auton- non -0ictatorial nations arc rnreiv th^ -d st yc *! r at ,east iHree lecturers, and 
omous. Francisco Marroquln, AnS- d «isive national force portrayed in 25 , studen,s havc buen abducted. In 
r, r ]t~\ e .° ,,u »cvere internal Private instituiimic h™*. j ,? r , Mel I?Politanfl universities, I T fln y romantic or vitriolic aensunts eflr y Octobcr fhc rector of the uni- 

n w ens in , m y- v smwn lyidly ™ 9 m Driv,^ 1,1 ■ 0n , l) ' " ati0,,al «- ! he ^ do ofte " on “S J «™ty n.lcnsion a.llc»: in Ihc north 

was chareLriSL m * uc - h of whar ^ctor captured rouehlv 2 llfl u u r "! ,1,ose . - ver y few j? 1 force flmon 8 others. Moreover of thc ™ ,,nlr y. Uuul Romeo Rodri- 

iess characteri«ir irMtou 1 *! l,ipe * g0 ' 5 °f total enrolments In K 88es ^Here there is no private sector whatever role they play in national P l,ez « was assassinated. Departments 

ica hardlv Latin Amer- gure was 20 per cent Riif 5 hJ b ?o^n !i«? CrhapS In .,? few of the nations Pohhcs, they do indeed play crucial ,n controversial ureas like .sociology 

experienced a atonc ’ far , havm 8 the figure was 30 n e r cent b mnl?Z 0 . mi,, taiy rule has repres- roles ,n higher education policy. nnd Pghtics nre either understaffed 

P need a temporary explosion in near 35 per cent bv in^ nt ' movan 8 sed activism in public universities so * or suffcr a rapid turnover, as an 

rpi _ • In -m h hal P nva tc-public differences Hunlol r n «»tosphcrc of terror returns. 
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* iiauuns *- rr-/ «« niuccu piay crucial in con troycrsm| areas like .sociology 
e has repres- roles m higher education policy. nnd PoHfics nre either understaffed 

diversities so or su ” cr n rapid turnover, as an 

■ differences Hanlal r n,, ' los Pherc of terror returns. 

_ alllel Levy Last week Dr Meyer appealed to 

, auihonties to investigate the 
MllllUSOD VI Whereabouts of five students who the 
V secunty forces have accused of be- 

to revolution in Peru. longing to the People iu Arms Orga- 

Sendero Luminoso lost control of San Cristdbal in n,zat,on * uer,i,| » group. 

and thought for a long time to have ° nc recent victim of the death 
mpiJaJ Up ' B j*- GuzmSn and his supporters had sc]uads was a 35-year-old history lee- 
lavWnf 1 ^ 8 w mt u the surround ing countryside 0 turer Roland o Enrique Medina, kid- 
! fl h y e v n &^ f ° r the r libera ^d zones” from whidi' na P ped September 28 last year 
i n mid l^R 0 d ^ am Pi a,e -^ terroris m and sabotage IJJ d n0 ‘ heard from since. His wife 
™' d ! 9g0 - Jh * coincided with the election of a M urganta said that Medina had 
centre-right civilian government in Lima - but heen kidn apped in front of her eyes. 

milftarv ‘ l sia:i P*y os ■■ continuation of the government claims such dis- 

nf th ft ,hal ” ad P rc «ded it. appearances are the work of the for 

neiglibourinc Amirimnpnifri d parls d !^ 


mi ^ ™ ° y ‘hat private-public difference Dan 

s® hit-and-run philosopher 

,n£ SSJ «?' "ftt nr «d revolution ^ 


mmn mass- circulation magazines. * * 

AyacucLi, in the south t-entrjl Amies" wheieiGut f 

militant stretching back niore tlnn 7 n Ln, f l g 


saEjfWwa 

*<>" 5sa 


. r : - v '* , *^ ,ucu wiin me election of n aaiu mat muuuia nw 

centre-right civilian government in Lima - but heen kidn apped in front of her eyes. 

‘. l , sini P | y “are^tinuation of the fiOvernment claims such dis- 

MnlLruff i ,hal aad preceded it. appearances are the work of the for 

neiehhnurino Am a f tmento iA yacucho . a ndparisof J, and are designed to discredit 
untfe r miiiin™ Apl,r macan .£.H uancav elica, are now ‘! ,e m. It argues the para-military 
ment i«i irvin^ uccu P at,on - Tbe beleaguered govern- r, 8ht-wing groups responsible, for all 
Sb p n/hft I n,p ? ul a ntovement which is u . nex P |a,,, . ed deaths under the pre- 
Kwer TI h f capital (Hy blowing up V,OUS regime Have disbanded. 

Esassinatine th? Ira fiJS been - s y slemad callv .. ^w people in Guatemala City be- 
governmenL representatives of central Jeve them. No one really doubts that 

Sendero is a mpuinni» « . ^ , and new microbuses and used 

that the people's war 2niT!25!!f?t , SL' h beeves 1 b f J kdler ?. are government vehi- 


SSi-aws KsasiSSjws asassSSg^sa . 
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which to this day claims JJ hl. “"'verwiyiiruSnecI cadrtiswens readv *tHSff** °l one df hndero's lending LhSsn r^n^ Ir S? Ca,ly ' [J“ d 5 rat f rhetoric, rule the roost in 


.f^a r ' n 8 th e relative liberalization 
ot the immediate post-coup period, 
the university again became a centre 


the fdunde rs of a 'bro- Chinese tSilT ° nc of 


Gvzmin sc. about building „p V his dlmm , 


puny'' ,rUCliQn "i 'h' 
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Ayacucho and beeih ihp '<n r r ^[ Cady j° move .°wt of 
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resnlt hC neW W8Ve ° f ki!,ings is lhe 
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Student grant demonstrations: i\ legitimate reason for spending 
money, advises NUS . . . 


When Sir Keith Joseph told the Con- 
servative Party Conference there, whs 
“unfinished business” on the student 
union agenda, he was widely inter- 
preted as issuing a warning that 
something would be done to curtail 
spending on noil-educational issues. 

Student union donations to politic- 
al or trade union causes and spend- 
ing on coach hire to take students to 
demonstrations are proving a valu- 
able weapon with which right-wing 
opponents of compulsory union 
membership are pressing their case 
with ministers, the press nnd public. 

The signs are that the Government 
is ready to act - most probably by a 
court case later this year against 
Bradford University union over 
allegations of ultra vires payments 


amounting to £6,000 in little over a 
year largely on coaches to ferry stu- 
dents to demonstrations on nuclcnr 


disarmament and unemployment de- 
monstrations. 

An internnl university report now 
in the hands of the Department of 
Education and Science, said to con- 
clude that the 29 payments were 
properly made according to the 
union's constitution, was unlikely to 
cut much ice wiLli ministers keen to 
bring student unions to heel. 

The Federation of Conservative 
Students, which was instrumental in 
bringing the Bradford allegations to 
the attention of Government law 
officers, has used ultra vires as a key 
part of its campaign for voluntary 
union membership. 

And the right-wing Freedom Asso- 
ciation, which is compiling its own 
dossier on ultra vires activities, secs 
action against student unions as part 

One of the wider misconceptions ab- 
out social scientists is that they know 
little about statistics. On the con- 
trary, there are signs that sampling 
and quantification arc increasingly in 
vogue. A visit to the Data Archive 
based at Essex University, well illus- 
trates that sueial sciences can be as 
“scientific” as oilier subject a reus. 

The archive has almost finished 
acquiring certainly its largest and 
probably most important survey, the 
1981 Census. The last batch of 160 
computer tapes arrive this month 
from the Office of Population 
Censuses and Surveys. In a mam- 
moth operation they are being 
copied for storage and distribution to 
six computer centres based at Lon- 
don, Manchester, Bath, Newcastle, 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen universi- 


ties. Each tape is 2,400 feet long, at 
a density of about 1,600 “bits” per 
inch. Most counties got on to one 


tape, although inner and outer Lon- 
don had four tapes each, and Strath- 
clyde, five tapes. 

These tapes are now accessible to 
researchers through the archive nnd 
the regional computer bases, and 
provide a wealth of social, economic, 
and demographic statistics that could 
keep academics busy for yenrs. 
There is also ample scope for compa- 
rative analysis, for example using the 
1966 and 1971 censuses already in 
the archive. 

In all it has been a good scoop for 
the Social Science Research Council, 
which provides two thirds of the 
£170,00(1 annual funding for the arc- 
hives. The rest comes from Essex 
University. Negotiations with the 
OPCS dragged from 1981 through to 
spring last year when the SSRC land- 
ed the deal for about £150,000. All 
academics using the census now do 
so free, providing it is not for com- 
mercial reasons, ror that users must 
go direct to the OPCS or one of the 
London agencies holding the ma- 



of its wider demand for a weakening 
of the power of trade union bureauc- 
racies to trample on the rights of 
individual members to say how their 
subscriptions should be spent. 

It feels the student union case is 
particularly acute because public 
money - channelled to the union 
through the university or cullege - is 
nt stake. 

Almost nil university and college 
student unions enjoy charitable sta- 
tus which frees them of tax liability, 
particularly on the interest received 
from deposit accounts. 

Universities, which are automati- 
cally charities under the 1960 Char- 
ities Act pnss on their status tn stu- 
dent unions unless the aims and 
objectives preclude it. Any attempt 
by the union to widen the aims 
would nut at risk the tax benefits 
which how from charitable status, 
and is prevented by case law. 

When Sussex University was taken 
to court in 1971, the trial judge, Mr 
Justice Drightman, ruled that it was 
unlawful for n uniun with a charit- 
able status to try to amend its con- 
stitution and remove limitations oil 
its aims and objects to facilitate ultra 
vires payments. 

But in the climate of Grunwick 
und growing student awareness of 
the difficulties being experienced by 
trade unionists it whs inevitable that 
thj: next logical step should he consi- 
dered. 

In the mid 1970s, and largely as a 
desire to support the Grunwick cam- 
paign, Manchester University union 


desire to support the Grunwick cam- 
paign, Manchester University union 
decided that loss of charitable status 
was a price worth paying. 

Its constitution now permits the 


The Government may soon 
act on ultra vires payments 
by student unions. David 
Jobbins reports 


pursuit of whatever object may be nf 
interest to its members - but this has 
still not removed the doubts. Presi- 
dent Mr Andy White says -.“Ultra 
vires is still an issue which comes up 
now and again. There are so many 
conflicting opinions on whether the 
union is subject to limitations." 

Thc Nationnl Union of Students 
advises affiliated unions against forc- 
ing the issue by making payments 
which may be open to question in 
the courts. "It is NUS's view that 
students’ unions should not make 
payments to outside bodies thnt the 
courts will be likely to regard as ultra 
vires, for such payments would mean 
that the issue will inevitably be dis- 
puted iu thc courts where ;in un- 
favourable judgment would he legal- 
ly binding un nil students unions, it 
said in guidance circulated as long 
ago as 1978. 

It recommends that mate rial sup- 
port for political or industrial causes 
- lor example donation to u strike 
fund - should not come from union 
funds but from a collection among 
students who are free to contribute - 
or not. 

Over the years NUS has taken 
steps to prevent ultra vires issues 
getting out of lumd - notably the 
personal intervention of past presi- 
dent Mr David Aaronovitvh when n 
polytechnic planned to give financial 
aid to the Anti-H Blocks Campaign, 
and most recently when the London 
School of Economics union accepted 
NUS legal advice not to make a 
direct donation to the African 
National Congress in the face of n 
warning from the Treasury solicitor 
that it woultl be ultra vires. 



unlike the Grunwick dispute which provided thc climate for 

thc present problems 


Student union leaders at Kent 
University also decided against mak- 
ing a £75 donation to the health 
workers' strike fund after being 
alerted to the prospect of interven- 
tion nt a similar level. 

FC5 is said to be collecting in- 
formal ion on other ulna v ties ullcga- 
tioiis involving Leeds nnd the Lbii- 
versity of East Anglia. "If enough 
cases "arc built up tin ultra vires pay- 
ments someone will challenge NUS 
affiliation 1 ' . commented Mr Brian 
Monteitli, chairman of FCS. 

A case which may eventually point 
the way is proceeding in Scotland 
over a "challenge to Edinburgh stu- 
dents’ association's support for a de- 
monstration against thc Corric abor- 
tion amendment bill. 

A student at Edinburgh, supported 
by the Society for the Protection of 
the Unborn Child, was granted an 
interim interdict which was chal- 
lenged by the students' association. 

!n the Sheriffs Court last year it 
was made clear that while abortion 
was mi issue of interest to students, 
the Corric amendment affected 
women in general mid not students 
in particular. This ruling is being 
inkcii to a higher court by the slit- 
dents' association. 

One aspect of the Edinburgh ense 
of wider interest is that the sheriff 
rejected claims that the individual 
student bringing the case bad no 
standing with the court. 

But another avenue which NUS 
feels appropriate is an approach to 
the visitor - in many cases thc 
Queen, 

Thc courts have traditionally held 
that disputes within universities are 


Making sense of 
the 1981 Census 

The SSRCs Data Archive has almost finished 
taking delivery of its largest survey. 


Dr Walford: a full-time job 

terial. 

The tapes contain all the Small 
Areas Statistics data collected on the 
Census schedules completed by every 
household in the United Kingdom on 
the night of April 5/6 1981. Much of 
this, 6n 88 tapes, is processed for the 
whole population, but some of the 
more complex -analysis involving 
cross tabulations are coded on tile 70 
so-called 10 per cent tapes. Using 
details such as higher education qual- 
ifications, occupation, car ownership, 
or the means used to travel to work, 
these tapes can reveal industrial and 
social classifications, and socio-econ- 
omic groupings of the population in 
every area. 

The data is in fact split up into 
130,000 enumeration districts which 
can then be aggregated to make up 
local authority areas, parliamentary 
constituencies, or counties, which- 


ever is under scrutiny. Ordnnce Sur- 
vey maps linking these districts to 
geographical areas are also stored at 
the archive. 

Dr Nigel Walford, a senior re- 
search officer at the archive, is look- 
ing after the census tapes full time. 
He is running a series of workshops 
and seminars explaining the potential 
importance of the material, which he 
describes as a “10-year benchmark of 
social and economic contours of the 
nation.” 

“From the tapes we can see if the 
population is getting older or youn- 
ger, how mobile people are, and 
where they are moving. All this is 
vital for analysing social trends,” he 
said. It is particularly important as 
the 1976 Census was cancelled for 
financial reasons. His own work from 
the tapes on the eastern counties of 
England, for example, reveals a 
great increase in car ownership since 

The last of Dr Walford's regional 
talks linked to the computer centres 
has just taken place at Bristol Uni- 
versity. But others covering the his- 
tory, use, arrangements for distribu- 
tion, and perhaps local examples, are 
planned tor Durham, Sussex and 
Aston universities. South Bank and 
Liverpool polytechnics, and Wye 
College, London University. 

The archive was set up in 1967 
with a brief to collect and preserve 
machine-readable data linked to so- 
cial and economic affairs from 


academic, commercial, and govern- 
ment sources, and to make it nvail- 
able for secondary analysis, ft now 
holds more than 2,050 surveys cover- 
ing national and regional political 
data, housing, education, and wel- 
fare studies, urban planning, popula- 
tion, recreation and leisure, consum- 
er. nnd socio-economic affairs. The 
range covers time-series data, major 
longitudinal studies, and cross- 
national studies. 

Important government surveys In 
stock for example include previous 
census tapes, the annual Family Ex- 
penditure Survey of consumption by 
the Department of Employment, the 
annual General Household Survey, 
the biennial Labour Force Survey by 
the EEC, the national food survey, 
and a dwelling and household survey 
done in 1977/yfi. 

One of the most interesting hold- 
ings is (lie 1851 Census reconstructed 
by Professor Michael Anderson, pro- 
fessor of economic history at Edin- 
burgh. with an SSRC grant. Based 
■on a 2 per cent “clustered sample” 
and covering 415,000 households, it 
allows for some fnr-reuching compa- 
rative analysis. 

Tile archive has also gradually 
accumulated all thc regular opinion 
poll data produced by tne main com- 
mercial agencies such as National 
Opinion Polls, Gallup, and Louis 
Harris. There are also foreign ex- 
change facilities with archives in Bel- 
gium. the Netherlands, West Ger- 
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not within their jurisdiction until all 
internal procedures have been ex- 
hausted. and have referred a range 
of issues to visitors for adjudication. 

Many NUS leaders feel that the 
ultra vires question is coming to the 
fore ns a natural result of u generally 
left student movement corning into 
conflict over n wide range of issues 
with an aggressively Conservative 
administration which is inclined tu 
give unprecedented credence to the 
wild men of the right. 

But Mr Gerald Hartup, who has 
followed the student union issue for 
the Freedom Association, denies a 
left-right conflict. 

“People who are interested, in stu- 
dent politics tend to he left-wing. 
But people have a right to he 
apathetic - either in trade unions or 
student unions". 

NL1S advises that payments for 
coaches for grants demonstrations 
would be “infra vires" but that sup- 
port for industrial disputes such as 
Grunwick (m the health workers) 
would nut. 

Bradford has tightened its internal 
procedures since "the row over its 
activities blew up. Following ques- 
tions raised at Lancaster University 
NUS took counsel’s opinion on the 
protection Tor its own affi lint ion fees. 

“Such payments represent not a 
donation but a payment in respect of 
benefits and services rendered by 
NUS to n student union and its 
members . . . Such benefits arid ser- 
vices are . . . within the pcrmissoble 
charitable objects." 

But it is clear that should NUS 
become more political, the legal view 
may change. 

many, the United States, Sweden, 
and France. 

In October 1981 the archive's 
grant from the SSRC was renewed 
for three years, and soon after its 
name was changed from Survey Arc- 
hive to Data Archive, reflecting u 
slightly wider remit. It now aims to 
store a full range of social statistics, 
including those collected by or for 
central government. Deposits include 
data on industrial stoppages, schools 
statistics, and also on long term un- 
einploycd and young people. 

The archive receives 20 to 30 in- 
quiries a week, sometimes for Quite 
unusual material. One recent caller, 
a medical researcher, inquired about 
the physical dimensions of the British 
population. Bur it does not Like on 
analysis for researchers because of 
costs, spiralling inquiries, and also 
because it wants to encourage re- 
searchers to learn thc techniques 
themselves. It has 16 staff inducting 
eight academic and six technical 
workers. 

Usage hns increased stcadilv over 
the years from eight in 1 972/73 to a 
peak in 1980/81 of 222 users calling 
for 582 sets of data. The slight fail 
last year when 193 users called for 
945 data sets was partly due tn re- 
searchers awaiting the 1981 Census 
tapes. The majority are from univer- 
sities , polytechnics, and research 
bodies. But the archive is keen to 
nltrnct a wider clientele, particularly 
from local authorities. 

But surveys arc expensive, te- 
dious, prone to duplication, and sub- 
ject to over-analysis. Duplicating 
data is cheap, so thc way was paved 
for the SSkC to launch its data 
bank. 

Sir Keith Joseph is concerned about 
thc scientific nature of social studies. 
He could do worse than visit (he Essex 
archive. 

Paul Flather 
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William Bonfield describes the contribution made by materials science to the technological advance 

A science for the future 


Twenty years ago, a sixth-former or phase which consists of a solid £ 
looking through a list of possible solution alloy formed by the subslilu- 
iiniversity degree subjects or scan- lion of eoppr atoms for nickel atoms 
nine thiough the major scientific and in the unit cell, or vice versa, a 
engineering journals would have process which lesults in a different £ 
found no direct mention of materials lattice parameter to either of the 
science. In contrast today, over 20 si art inn metals. The Cu-Ni alloy is 
degree anuses in materials science one o? the simplest types of alloy, 
are on offer in British universities, but in a similar manner, the unit cell 
while the Journal of Mtiicriah Scum- structures of alloys of increased corni- 
ce, which started as a quarterly in plexily involving several elements 
1%6, now appears as a monthly issue anil iiiuhiphascs can be unravelled by 
containing 350 pages, with articles this technique, 
from authors in 50 different countries [f crystalline solids were built in 
and a world wide circulation. the perfect manner that has been 

The impressive growth of the sub- described so far. then no further kL 
icct in this perioO lias been slimu- dinraeterizatinn wmild he required, 
fated by its relevance to industrial but in general theie are defects in 
needs. It is evident that all engineer- the atomic packing, within crystals, 
ing products have to be constructed which have profound effects on the 
of“suitable" materials, but the selcc- resultant properties and which also 
lion of the "right" material for a require definition. Of particular con- A scanning micrograph of polyethylene which has 
particular application can he a diffi- cent are line defects (dislocations) treated to reveal the “sphcrulitic*’ crystal structure 
cult and demanding task. Materials which can be loosely considered as 
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plication of stress in a cyclic manner, 
ns for example in the case of vibra- 
tion in an aircraft wing, which can 
result in “fatigue" over a period of 
time, namely n sequence of plastic 
deformation, crack format iun, crack 
propagation and fracture at stress 
levels well below the normal ultimate 
tensile strength. Equally the applica- 
tion iif stress at a sufficiently high 
temperature can produce continuing 
plastic deformation a l a constant 
stress i ■'creep''), leading finally to 
fracture. 

Fnr example, the turbine blades 
(made of a nickel based alloy) on the 
outlet fan of a jet engine are sub- 
jected both to but exhaust gases (at 
- 7U(V-85lt°Ct and an applied stress 
due to centrifugal rotation, a com- 
bination of stress and temperature 
A scanning micrograph of polyethylene which has been chemically which must be carefully controlled to 
treated to reveal the “sphcrulltle" crystal structure ^c'l^^*£™u™ri.!Ijiri 

permanent deformation), while alu- solid. However, the important np- on all materials applications is the 



tures of different materials). tion available by this method limited mat tne cnnngc ot snape prouuceu me yieui stress may oe acmcveu u> viucu wuk 

The dependence of an industrial observations of dislocations to “im- by the applied stress enn be increasing the number of dislocations as prosthesis in the human tniuv. 

society on materials of course pre- ages” rather than to the actual dis- accommodated. The latter point can (ie giving more intersecting disluca- Tolal-hip rcpluceinent is one such 

■ . i — if....:..- — . — l... . 1 .-- i— — — i.—.i i... ,k^ •!» m> n ,i,.r ,-,i enn. 'ircicedure, (with approximately 


dates materials science bv many cen- location structure, but the 

luries. The progress of early man development of TEM during the last hir stiffness required as a wide range till boundaries (ic using a nolycrystal- 30.0UU operations pur year in me 
was aptly recorded in terms of the rieende and the consequent improve- of stiffnesses arc available between line solid of small crystal size) and UK), in which the ic moral neau is 

progress from Lhe stone nge to the ment in resolution (to - 2xl0 -t,1 m) different materials. For example, on introducing "other" atoms or dif- replaced by a cobail-chtome uiipy or 

bronze age, followed by the iron age, lms allowed direct lattice imaging of the same scale (as defined by the fcrcnl phases. By these means, the titanium alloy, winch is inset tea into 

which, in a materials sense, and dislocations in a variety of metals. Young's modulus (E) in GNm“‘l, we yield stress can be substantionally the marrow cavity nnu tixcii in pos- 

nerhans renamed the steel aee. ex- semi-conductors, ceramics and no- have a polymer such as polyethylene increased to levels permitting strue- hum with a polymer cement • white 


e intensive be resolved by selecting the partial- lions), increasing the number of cry*- procedure, (with approximately 
ing the last lar stiffness required as a wide range tal boundaries (tc using a nolycrystal- 30,000 operations per year in the 
ill improve- of stiffnesses are nvnilnblc between line solid of small crystal size) and LIK). in which the femoral neau is 


different materials. For example, on introducing "other" atoms or dif- replaced by a cobalt-chrome alloy or 


which, in a materials sense, and dislocations in a variety of metals. Young’s modulus (E) in GNm ‘1, we yield stress c 

perhaps renamed the steel age, ex- semi-conductors, ceramics and po- have a polymer such as polyethylene increased to I 

tended through the industrial revolu- lymers. with E - 1. aluminium (and glass), tuial applicant 

tion, when the ability to make, shape Having characterized malerinls in E = 70, copper, E = 12U. steel. E - giving a range 

and form iron and steel was a key terms ot microscopic and sub-micro- 210, alumina, E = 365 and so on. In materials. 


anal application aim. as for stiffness, the head of the tiHuy locales in an 
giving a range of values for different acetabular polyethylene “cup in the 
materials. pelvis. ... „ . , . 


academic study of the extraction, the “mcdumical" properties such as tor any signmcant structural uestgn composite . mis uas a P ari ' LU ' jr ‘ JtornaiTno 

structure and properties of metals, or stiffness (ic how easy is it to bend or to be contemplated. This result is a benefit for polymers, for which (lie the ^anous tl ret! and jjhmiiiig 

metallurgy, had been established in extend (deform) the material, with it direct consequence of the presence stiffness (E = 1-5 GNm -) i is too & reuses ■‘PpJ’eU to tne mp tor . 

several British universities, by the reluming to its original shape when of dislocations within lhe crystals, as small for many structural applications icaso liable period, m piaa «. u 


metallurgy, had been establisticu in extend taeiunni tne material, wun n uireci conscqu 
several British universities, by the returning to its original shape when of dislocations 
late nineteenth century. the force is removed) or strength (ic it is the move 

Metallurgy remnins today os an the material is deformed to such an lion) of disloc 
important academic discipline, as extent thnt either a permanent yielding and p 
metals still constitute a major portion change in shape is achieved (the To produce 
„r : : u..i »»,„ .4^. cir., n ..tK ic Avr^Ail^rh nr thr mnlerial from 


significantly 
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all possible engineering materials, in- modulus). What is noticeably d.f- that a dislocation-tree sot.a nas ■ ant1 .^'lare ^s.c.^ur« w ^ nd C ed hishnsbeen a uilfulfied 
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ffg SB inanncr (i^ ' any thcorc ical prediction for^ perfect g <fos^ structure- 

decide the issue of which material is .. yield stress. ^situations may sonic- property relationship in engineering 

most suited for a particular appiica- Lies occur in which an overload is materials developing from the con- 

IU ^>. ■ ,■#. t c.i ■ produced. Such an event need not be cepts outlined in (his article, the 

The scientific core of materials set* ‘'iv : ,v . catastrophic in terms of producing an materials science graduate has broad 

ence in common wiili i metallurgy, ' i- immediate fracture if the material is industrial horizons - he or she is able 

related to an understanding of strue- ductile” when considerable plastic to criticnlly select materials to ma- 
ture properties and of the corrola- - ■ deformation can occur. However, it ticular specifications and to test their 

tion between them, Materials may be • important consideration which quality, to contribute to <1 design 

conveniently divided into amorphous has tended to preclude the use of process, to organize a production 

and crystalline solids, Amorphous ? v "brittle" materials in structural de- schedule involving the forming, jotn- 

sohds such as glass and some poly- £, . s i en Sometimes, the distinction be- ing. heat creatmenl und rimslung of 

mers, consist of atoms arranged in a -r . t ^ cen ductile and brittle is not clear materials to analyse field failures and 


and crystalline solids. Amorphous 
solids such as glass and some poly- 
mers, consist of atoms arranged in a 
random manner. In contrast, in crys- 
talline solids, comprising all metals, 
ceramics and some polymers, several 
atoms are arranged in u regular man- 
ner in unit cells (of dimension - 
lir°m) which are packed together to 
form crystals (of dimension from 
1Q“* to Hfm). If all the unit cells 
were packed together with the same 
orientation, then a single crystal is 
produced. While crystals C3n be 
readily observed by eye or by optical 
microscopy, information on the unit 
cell configuration requires the use of 
radiation with a wavelength of the 
same order of the spacing of atoms 
in the unit cell and the development 
of X-ray diffraction by Bragg in 
1910/20 proved an admirable tech- 
nique for this purpose, which re- 
mains of considerable importance. It 
is possible by X-ray diffraction to 
determine the unit cell structure and 
size (the lattice parameter) of any 
given crystal Ine solid cither alone or 
in combination with other solids. 

For example, copper and nickel as 
pure metals have the same unit cell 
structure, but different lattice para- 
meters. When any combination of 


cut and indeed many of the higher- to develop improved or new male- 
strength materials only exhibit lim- rials if existing materials prove in- 
ited ductility- For these brittle and adequate. 

senii brittle materials, it is necessary This last point is likely to prove a 
to define fracture more cnrefully in continuing process, as no one class ol 
rerms of an applied stress and of a materials can vet be considered lo 

characterized surface crack. !n gener- have reached its ultimate develop- 

■ ai an increase in the introduced ment. As well .is the examples men- 

crack length reduces the applied tioncJ previously in current research, 

stress for fracture, but for a given we have metals being produced in an 

material, a unique value of fracture amorphous form by a very Hist cool- 

touuhiiess. which combines the ing technique, polymers being pro- 

effects of stress and surface cracks dueed with a preferred oi lent at ion or 

can be evaluated. Such ,a consider- as huge single crystals, combinations 

atiou of fracture will dominate the of glasses and ceramics forming 

■amc uruer ui me spacing mi uiui» VI f MM 1 |i 1 ifUIB .n t h i I m forthcoming Sizcwell inquiry on the glass-ceramics, hybrid-composites tn- 

n the unii cell and the development proposed P\VR nuclear reactor, as valving multiple fibre reinforcement, 

if X-ray diffraction by Bragg in '■ the aruument essentially turns on carbon fibres reinforcing aluminium 
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m combination with other solids. nil ride nnd zirconiu, which are now lo exist as n icclinulogicnlly-.idvanced 

For example, copper und nickel as ' available, creatine new applications country, 

pure metals have the same unit cell 1 for these materials, with Ine inviting 

structure, but different lattice para- prospect ceramic pistons and 
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Germany’s unemployment and the rise 


Fifty years ago, on the morning of 
January 3, 1933, former Prussian 
Minister President Otto 'Braun pre- 
sented his pessimistic assessment of 
the political situation to the execu- 
tive committee of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party: 

The people have elected a parlia- 
ment the majority of which is anti- 
parliamentary. we took the posi- 
tion that in a democratic slate the 
people's will must decide . . . Yet 
no government can govern with 
the present parliament, therefore it 
must be n question of o dic- 
tatorship. It is not the political 
situation which is decisive; it is (he 
economic situation, with the six 
million unemployed, which ham- 
strings us. 

Braun offered no way out of the 
dilemma. His only recommendation 
to Social Democratic Party comrades 
was (hat they not be rushed ■ into 
doing something foolish. A few 
hours later enme the news that Hitler 
had been appointed Reich Chancel- 
lor. Within a month the Social 
Democratic press had been silenced. 
Within two months virtually the en- 
tire Social Democratic trade union 
movement had been destroyed. 
Within six months the SPD had been 
made illegal and Germany declared a 
one-party state. 

Other responses to the challenge 
posed by Hitler's appointment 
proved no more successful than that 
of the Social Democrats. The Com- 
munists, who had been so scornful of 
the SPD’s timid wait-and-see attitude 
and who issued bellicose calls for a 1 
genera] strike, merely gave the police 
an excuse to move against them. The 
Catholic Centre Party, although it 
sought accommodation with Hitler, 

r 1 SSJP SL rvive th «>ugh the summer 
of tyj3. The remains of the parties 
of the middle, whose few Reichstag 
deputies also supported Hitler’s de- 
mand for an , "Enabling Act’* in 
March 1933, did not fare any better. 
Nor, for that matter, did Hfiler's 
conservative coalition partners: by 
the summer their leader Alfred 
Hueenbcrg (who, with the portfolios 
or both economics and agriculture, 
appeared to, have captured so power- 
‘ » position in the Hitler cabinet) 

and his colleagues ware outman- 
oeuvred and their party organization 
dissolved, .• . : . 

- .. The willingness of Germany's con- 
i' seryatives to collaborate with the 
Nazis, (he .weakness of a left divided 
and on the defensive, the militant 
activism of (he Nazi ; rank and file, 

: and the readiness of leading figures 
in industry and the '.armed forces to 
■ support- the new government helped 


aspects of the collapse of the Weimar 
Republic and the rise of the Nazis 
have drawn so much attention as the 
impact of the economic crisis. The 
dole queues, soup kitchens, locked 
factory gates and horrific unemploy- 
ment statistics have dominated our 
picture of the final Weimar years. To 
say that mass unemployment played 
an important role in the destruction 
of the first German democracy seems 
to state the obvious. Those attacking 
the Weimar system were able to 
capitalize on this unemployment, 
which disproportionately hit the 
young. 

What is more, the violent street 
politics of the early 1930s hardly 
would have been possible, certainly 
not on such a scale, had work been 
available for young Germans. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of unemployed 
young men found their way into the 
uniformed formations of political 
parties. The Nazi storm troopers 


Hitler: 
was he 
the last 
hope? 


alone numbered roughly half a mil- 
lion on the eve of Hitler’s becoming 
Chancellor - five times the number 
of men m the army at the time! - 
and thousands more were organized 
in Social Democratic, Communist 
and even Catholic uniformed forma- 
tions.- 

.The escalation pf political street 
violence, the rapid Increase in elec- 
toral support for the Nazi Party, the 
disintegration of the Weimar political 
system, the growing willingness to 
consider anti-democratic and author- 
itarian solutions to social and politic- 
al problems, and the rising tide of 
Unemployment . all appear.;, to have 
been moving in. tandem. Mass unem- 
ployment thus' seems to have been 

nvfn^r? 18 . ' n -destroying The social' 
arid political fabric of Weimar dem- 
.ocracy and clearing- the way for the’ 
coming of: the Nazis to power 
: Such., arguments recently, have 


Fifty years after Hitler’s rise to power Richard Bessel 
argues that the real enemies of the Weimar democracy 
were those who took political advantage of the unemployed 



cured a firm footing in western 
Europe, based upon economic 
growth and social welfare. The bad 
old days, when economic difficulties 
meant not merely a decline in the 
growth rate but a decline in produc- 
tion, were an ever more distant 
memory. But when growth no longer 
•can be taken for granted and unem- 
ployment reaches new peaks with 
each set of monthly statistics, can 
one still be so confident in the stabil- 
ity of democratic solutions. Is the 
lesson of Weimar that mass unem- 
ployment undermines stable demo- 
cratic government? 

For those who may be prompted 
to answer that it is, some thought 
should be given to the political im- 
pact of mass unemployment in 
Britain and the United States during 
the early 1930s. In neither Britain 
nor America did radical mass move- 
ments effectively mobilize the job- 
less. Neither tne Jarrow marchers 
nor the Bonus marchers can be com- 
pared with the members of the Nazi 
Stop Sections" (SA) or the Com- 
munist “Fighting League against 
Fascism . Nor, for that matter, were 
they typical of the British or Ameri- 
can unemployed. 

In Britain the worst of the slump 
formed the background to the land- 
slide election victory of the National • 
Government. In the United States 
the saviour of the unemployed 
turned out to be an independently 
wealthy politician who in 1932 prom- 
ised fiscal conservatism and a bal- 
anced budget. Unemployment in Bri- 
tain and America appears not so 
much to have radicalized its victims 
as to have disheartened and immobil- 
ized them. Why then does it seem 
that in Germany mass unemployment 
led to political extremism and the 
collapse of liberal democracy? 

A closer examination of . the re- 
lationship of mass unemployment to 
the destruction of the Weimar Re- 
public, however, suggests that some 
of jhe differences between Germany 
and America or Britain may be more 
apparent than real. To see the rise, of 
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Wtler achieve a stronger position 
■. witnm auc months of gaining office 
In an Mussolini had enjoyed after six 

• ywR- 

'• J?. his unhappy and defeatist 
! assessment in January, L$33, Braun 
stressed .,the debilitating . political 

• effects of .unemployment , levels never 
, ‘. before seen in Germany. Irideed, few 


gte ^temporary reie^nre During 
the early 1960s,, when unemployment 
in. western industrial countries stood 
fi which now seem almost 
idyllic. it.;was tempting to speak in 
the past tense (as Ernst Nolfo did) of . 

ht P nHnS 1 .i, m , , ts6 P°? lr ~ .an,‘ epoch 
bearing the stamp of the First World 

preLion nd ' SeV6re .' e?ono,Tlic de ' 
■After the Second World Waf plur^ 
alist demo<?acy. appeared to. hgye se-‘ 


the Nazis primarily as a consequence 
° . (he endless dole queues may be 
misleading. ■ 

'■In .the first place, the Nazi move- 
ment was not the main direct politi- 
cal, beneficiary of the -rising jobiess- 
nCss,, It^was not the -Nazi* who 


Communisjs had neither the ma. 
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eficiaries of ,he bankruptcy of tradl- 

and Social Democrats paralleled ever ""^“■******■^*■** 1 — 
more closely the social divisions be- 
tween the skilled, respectable and Thp 
employed working class on the one , . 

hand and the unskilled and unem- •■Virtlip 5 
ployed on the other. fU luc ■ 

The difference between Socialists of 
and Communists involved more than Y 
just differences about Ideology and nPITKi 
. tactics; they reflected the deep frag- “o 
mentation of the 1 working class Fp fl 
Weimar Germany, a fragmentation „ 
exacerbated by: the reality or threat fsHlSltif* 
of long-term Unemployment. Thus auw 

•the oft-repeated calls for unity on the 
left, both at. the time and in partisan 
■ histones subseauentlv: have been i.-i , . 
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German 

Communist . Party membership was 
unemplqycdi . and it has been esti- 
mated that at the depths of the De- 
pression four fifths of the party’s 
• membership were without a job. Bv’ 
, the end. Of 1932 only about 11 p e > 
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of the Nazis 


Ruhr, Upper Silesia, Berlin - were 
also areas where the Nazi Party did 
relatively poorly at the polls. The 
reasons are not hard to find: those 
people who were most likely to lose 
their jobs - industrial, particularly 
unskilled, urban workers - were 
among the groups least likely to sup- 
port Hitler; and where unemploy- 
ment was less of a direct threat -- 
among small-town shopkeepers, 
farmers, white-collar workers, civil 
servants - there the Nazis found a 
disproportionally high amount of 
support. 

It the unemployed did not tip the 
scale for the Nazis at the bullot box, 
they certainly played a key role in 
the wave of political violence which 
accompanied the demise of the Re- 
public. The street violence involving 


the Nazis and their political oppo- 
nents reached terrifying proportions 
in the early 1930s. Hundreds of peo- 
ple were killed and thousands in- 


in the early 1930s 


jured. The most serious fighting took 
place between Communist and Nazi 


banner also did not shy away from 
trouble. 

In assessing this wave of violence, 
two points are worth noting. First, 
the biggest losers were probably the 
Social Democrats, not because the 
Reichsbanner failed to give as good 
as it got but because the Social 
Democrats' organization and style of 
politics left them particularly vulner- 
able to Nazi violence. The leaders of 
the Social Democratic movement 
were not the sort who gladly raised a 
call for violence; the emphasis of the 
SPD on public meetings and rallies 
left it very open to attack; and the 
organizational network (including 


trade union and newspaper offices) 
which the Social Democrats so 
treasured- offered many easy targets 
for the. SA. 

. Second, despite the undoubted 
seriousness of the violence (some- 
thing emphasized by so many his- 
torians'. :Of the peiod) it nevertheless 
was kept within certain, fairly well- 
defined limits. Nazi storm troopers 
may have been regarded by some as 
"fanatics" (a term of praise in Adolf 
Hitler’s vocabulary) but they, were 
not so fanatical as to stage frontal 
attacks on police stations or army 
barracks. For all their violent rhet- 
oric, the Nazis steered clear of chal- 
lenging directly the power of the 
state. 

In the weeks after Hitler was 
named Reich Chancellor the violence 
of the Nazis’ brown-shirted suppor- 
ters was unleashed with renewed 
vigour. Nqw neither the police nor 
the army stood in the way of the 
"uprising of the small-time; Nazis" 
arid the main target was 1 once again 
the left, 

However, this process needs to be 
looked at more carefully. Immediate- 
ly after January 30 the storm ttoop- 
. ere 1 were preoccupied largely with 
campaigning for thfe elections sched- 
uled for. early March. During this 
period it was (he police - still under 
the control of conservatives', mariy pf 
whom had been installed by von 
Papen in July 1932 -.^hoi took the 
Initiative in suppressing the Com- 
munists; It was jiqt until March' and. 
April ;1933 .that; the , Na?i activists 
mounted what appears to have' been 
the decisive, campaign against 1 the 
SDP iand the trade unions. ■ 

• ’ This campaign seems to have been 
. itiitiatedTargely- from below. It 1 was 
not, as far' as We know, planned by 
Hitler 1 apd ;the. Nazi leadership in 
Berjin or Munich, andj'jt was all the 
mbre- effective for that, Rather than 
' face, a single, coordinated onslaught. 

■ the Social. Democrats saw their' local 
party. * headquarters, . newspaper 
dmces.and trade union bureaux pick- 
ed off fane by one. Storm troopers. 1 a 
number ,6Lwhorri' had been j deputized 
aa police, used the Opportunity Ip; 


. settle old scores and there yvas little 
their ■ victims tould dp to resist. :. 

.For what Was , the decisive; mo- 
ment, .the point vgt i which, a, stand 
Should be toade? There, is little doubt 
that many younger members • of tpe 
.Reichsbanner were’, prepared fo Stand 
and fight in efrly '1933, but ‘when. 


of the police, occupied the trade 
union headquarters in Breslau after 
violence which left one person dend 
and four seriously injured? Or was it 
when the SPD headquarters in Lieg 
nitz was taken over and ransacked b 
Nazi storm troopers n few days latetf 
Or when, on tne evening of Mi 
20, armed Nazis broke into the ti 
union offices in Schncidemuhl? 
when, on April 1, trade union hi 
quarters in Hanover and Frankl 
Main were occupied? 

Although some of the Nazi leaders 
were uneasv about the undisciplined 
actions of their supporters, it is clear 
that they profited ny these actions. 
Instead of resolute resistance to the 
rampaging storm troopers, the Nazis 
hdd only to worry about the n 
protests of trade union leaders to 
Labour Minister Seldte, Vice Chancel 
lor von Papen and Reich President 
von Hindenburg. By the time Ger 
many’s new rulers triumphantly 
closed down the free trade unions 
and replaced them with the “German 
Labour Front" in early May, the 
German trade union movement 
already practically had ceased toi 
exist. 

The question remains whether the 
Nazi violence in fact destroyed the 
Social Democratic movement q 
whether it just revealed that the SP 
and associated organizations no Ion 
aer had much fight left in them. 
Perhaps the real service of the SA to 
Hitler in early 1933 was less to win ai 
decisive" battle over the left than to 
demonstrate that no real battle still 
needed to be fought. The Social 
Democrats already had backed away 
from confrontation in July 1932, 
when Reich Chancellor von Papen 
ousted the SPD-led Prussian govern- 
ment; and there was little likelihood 
that they would be able to accom- 
plish in 1933 (against much greater 
odds) what they had. been unwilling 
to attempt in 1932. 

The republic with which the Social 
Democrats had been associated was 
discredited; the right had command 
6f the repressive Apparatus' of the 
state; the economic position of mil- 
lions of German workers and their 
dependents was desperate; and the 
strike weapon was, to say the least, 
blunted by the presence of six mil- 
lion unemployed. In short, the 
economic and political base from 
which to fight for democratic govern- 
ment probably no longer existed. 

It is here that we come to the real 
contribution of the economic crisis 
generally and of unemployment 
specifically to the coming to power 
of the Nazis. Unemployment was a 
powerful weapon in the hands of 
those who wanted to see the end of 
Weimar 1 . During the mid-1920s Ger- 
man labour had benefited 1 not only 
from higher wages but also Important 
changes in social and labour legisla- 
tion - including the introduction of 
government arbitration in industrial 
disputes . (which often favoured 
labour) and the passing of the 1927 
law on labour exchanges and unem- 
ployment insurance, which extended 
statutory unemployment insurance to 
over 17 mjllion employees, more 
than in any other country.; \ 

; This sort of state involvement in 
the 1 econbmy, of dpufse, cost em- 
. players.; deafly, Defnpqratic ! goverrt-, 
rftent put labour Iti a' position 'To 
make real material gains. With the 
Depression, however, tilings 
changed. The economic crisis was 
used to squeeze working-class and 
trade -union representation out of 

■ government ana to roll back the 
frontiers of the state. Although the, 
motives still are the subject of some 
debate’ there can be lif tie doubt that 
the deflationary^ policies 1 of Brflfiing- 
effectively meant the dismantling of 
the Weimar welfarq state. .. . . 

Maintaining the qhahges achieved 
through deflation was possible so 
-long as those on the receiving end 
did riot have the n^aris with i Which, 
to. flight back. Id. the early; 1930$ the 

■ position of those, on the. receiving 
end was fextremely ' weak, The Ger- 
man Communis! Fatty might thunder 
away about the imminent collapse or 

. capitalism, but at i a time when the 
. Wheels of .industry ; 'already /were at a 
virtual , standstill calls-' for militant 
Strike action were: hollow indeed., 
j .The, weakness df the Jabptir move- 



Nazi stormtroopers hold a mass rally and inspection 


ment was compounded by the un- 
even effects or the Depression, as 
unemployment was most severe 
among groups which had provided 
the backbone of the trade union 
movement. 

Hardest hit were male industrial 
workers, who were nearly twice as 
likely as agricultural labourers dr 
white -col lar.empldyees to Ibse their 
jobs. Altogether at the beginning of 
1933 almost half the members of 
industrial trade unions were unem- 
ployed and another quarter were on 
short time. Thus as long as the econ- 
omy remained depressed it would be 
difficult, if not impossible,' for the 
German labour movement td resist 
the onslaughts of employers and the 
architects of restrictive government 
economic policy. 


Who, 

then, 

supported 



Bui what would happen when the 
economy finally recovered? This wps 
a central question facing there wfib, 


pression yepiS- Wou|d not the trade; 
unions recoup ihpir, lossds if some- 
thing approaching, full employment 
returned to Germany? , '! ■ . 

i It was this: problem which,, in the 
filial ‘ analysis, -mpdeVa;: xeturh to 
Weimar democracy unacceptable and. 
the erection of a . new. aluhqritariari 
state a 'mjcessity. This is npt tp imply 
that most leading industrialists in the 
Rekhsyerband. tier deuischeil \ Indus'- ■ 
trie: were; rdally Nazis, waiting Only 
for. the opportunity t'Q hoist Adolf. 
Hitler into; the RCjqh. Chancellory. 
But the alternatives differed by Bffin- 
infi and Veil Papen for ffcdiimjig; thb 
burden of and; dis- 

mantling "democratic struttures yyerp, 
Mi viable politically. P ' 

.However - attractive voir Papen s 
"new. state" 'may. hove seamed fo’; the 
captain* ..of !: foduitry,;, it. pop Id rtpt 
provide ft long-term, solution . against 
the. Wishes :ot ' 95; per cbiitj^of- thb > 
electorate. However unaltf active Hitt 
ler ahti his rowdy followers may haVri. 

'hq»T. 4 ir«wV*V A i « *• 


been, at least they brought mass sup- 
port to policies which promised to 
make permanent the weakness of the 
working class during the Depression. 

Thus the main contribution of 
mass unemployment to the erection 
of the Nazi dictatorship involved not 
the flocking of millions of desperate, 
jobless Germans to the swastika ban- 
ner but the fatal weakening .bf. the 
Nazis’ opponents and ' ihe undpnhin- 
ing of the social basis of democratic 
politics. When lookdd at from this' 
standpoint, the apparent differences 
between the political consequences 
of the Depression in Britain arid the 
United Stales ori the one hqnd arid 
Germany on the other come into 
sdmewhat better focus. 

■ In all three countries the economic 
crisis demoralized its. victims. The 
unemployed of Berlin, the Ruhr arid 
Upper Silesia did not come much 
closer to overturning the political 
system than did the Jarrow marchers 
or the inhabitants of the Hoover- 
villes. The reasons for the differences 
in thb political paths taken by 
Germany, - Britain and the United 
States in the early 1930s have to be 
sought elsewhere. _ , ' 

One place, -to look for these 
reasons is in the more strictly pdrty- 
poiltical sphere. For example, British . 
conservatism proved infinitely more 
adept than; its German counterpart at 
holding on to its support and keeping 
the political Syste m together. . . Ger- 
man conservatism, ih the shape of 
the Genpap National . People's Party, 
r wds neither willing nor able to come 
to terms yrith thq Weimar ;systein; jt 
ireiled^o.^ establish for . itself a Strong 
arid stable position within the party- 
pDlitical spectrum; it could not retain ; 
the allegiance of the. mass of Us 
supporters once the bourgeois party 
system began to crumble and the 
Nazis presented a major challenge at 
the polls; arid in 1933 (t committed a 
pathetic suicide as the junior partner 
iti : a governing Coalition, with. Hitler. < 
' The strength of British conservat- 
ism was, that it retained the : support 
of the kind? of people who in Ger-, 
m&ny finally opted, for .the '.Nazis, 
Tfte .rervici flf the twb : major pblltic- 
al pariies 'in tfie . United States ' was 
siqiilai| th?V too' managed to channel, 
their ^edforal support, , Within. 
isting political system- : • i ." 

; Of courre, anyone Who attempted 
to ch^npeL gUcfi,; groups of , people 
within, the!, Weimar System operated 
with a ' number pf' handicaps which 
did ; not affect (He Conservatives, 
,'Uoera!&, Republican^ bf pemocrats, 

: Germany did not . .enjoy a long or 
successful i' parliamentary tradition . 


.' ’•?■ •'. • >. ■■ , ,. , 
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The Weimar Republic was bom in 
defeat, despised by a large propor- 
tion of the German population, 
undermined by politicians raised in a 
more authoritarian and outwardly se- 
cure world, and presided over in its 
last years by a half-senile former 
general. 

The failure of German conserva- 
tion .therefore was as much .a' refiec- 
tion as a caiise of the failure 1 of 
Gertnaii democracy. Nevertheless, a 
difficult birth . with military -defeat’ 
acting ax the midwife should not be 
regarded as necessarily fatal for re- . 
publican politics, as the history of 
France after her defeat at the hands 
of Prussia demonstrates, ■ • . . 

Not so Ibng ago it seemed possible 
to believe that enlightened govern- 
ments guided ,by Keynsiari econo- 
mists could prevent a refiirq to the 
kind of catastrophe which gripped 
the world in the iriter-War period. 
Now, however, such optimism 
appears ' somewhat misplaced; the 
ghost of Heinrich Brtiriing seems 
alive, arid well in the Treasury rind 
Federal Reserve. But we shbuld be' 
careful hot to draw oversimplified 
political conclusions from alarming 
economic trends.' ih . the case "of the 
Weimar Republic it .wns not the uni 
employed who destroyed deiriocritty. 
The enemies of Weimar dem- 
ocracy were those who took advan- 
tage of the weakness of the lihem- • 
ployed,; and the working class gerier- , 
ally, in p cruel and successful attempt 
to dismantle social welfare and roll 1 
back the frontiers of tfie state;;- ; ' 

* : What turned this configuratiori < 
into the Third Reich' WriV ateorig 
other things, the Inability of any 
right-wing political figure other than 
Hitler to supply the popular support 
needed to make such a '‘solution!*' 
stick. . If there are lessons to be 
learned from. January 30, 1933, this 
is one of the key areas iu which td 
look. ' 

: It is no doubt cold corrifort that .an 
Effective edriseiy a five party, 'willing ' 
and i able to .channel- its supporters 
within.. a democratic 1 political system 
..and profiting from a peiyasive cyni- ' 
cism abdut the 1 ability of politicians 
to impfove;things, nigy be Btnorig ihe 
most ’unportrint bulwarks against ; 
; nght-wiqg extremiSni. F0r it ' Is ndt ■ 

' those iS nppled «•' by. ecoriomic . crisis 
who present the' greatest tHreat to 
pbliticril stiability, but TruiStratad com' ' 
scrvBtiviJs looking for a new political;. ' 
home and prepared ;to believe in tlfc ; 
Mriyiah:;. i -'-;;-y/.- ~ 

;! Tfte author Is, lecturer In l iiftbrj} a(‘ 

ihe ; Open (fniversfty.'i ■ 

t 'j:. svnSKtir.f Vi^lravMt''* 
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I will remember 



I'tS’fM To recapture our own and others’ editorial self takes over and draw* ™ 

nPr words we must tune in to allow the n chronological synopsis for 

"VI lost sounds to flow through us. using chapter. This structure prevent 2 

£,2 lv « pa ; of ou A rse J v f s -J n >*“ book from becoming an inventoro 0 f 

describes -the shock-receiving capac- has described ^method of outoma- shapes 11 pumemnhs wK Qti ? eS , H and 
are more easily affected by emotive SIlS 8 


desire >o explain them She believes too s^^ons and stilted wThave ? 

™seTu"LrstTo P „^ t L4™n o“r ^VwShwSSta 

to whom things happened" They (Scribed 1“ the book s universal appeal. A classic 

write about events without showing “the voices which fly ahead" In the h£?w£ C t P f ? novcl which hoVfi rs 

tss-x-artss srjirSsJfeS Jga'a^awss 
s«ar snst! ■Ssascssa 

spsvsttstt itaSS 

sir as A Sr- ^ 


Carol Burns 
discusses 
autobiographical 
writing 


jj7f° &"5£^itSSS 

abyss, £ 

sissvsr^^z 13*5*3" help ,o in,e8ra,c pas ' 

darkness!" /een ‘ W ° e ‘ ernitieS ° f , J f Reams' form when the primal 

iSfVfWJ: HI=S«4s 

ggggSBS 

fSS?. splash'of' water over 'he “a?*" fiff t 

-"S’ -ead im age, A yeliow 

sssshff Si SUF?. w s 
“silte S ™s- sissaitaai -Ssmsw 


truing String being dragged across the floor colls i 

And now. who am P 1 i v in rp as u wmd b 'i w ,. lhe bli " d - She sees 

member if I rani r™ • re j remembers her feelings of ecstasy, past f 

member, if I can! I m determined The pattern is clear: from the image cal kei 

ewis Carroll's Alice whs n ? f u..fe s ?A°, ,he sound °. f waves and has a 


1 had put on the fire, despite the 
warm weather, to dry the black 
ink the quicker, and had just left 
my desk by the window to check 
the drying. This undoubtedly saved 
my life for, with an unnnnounced 
crash, the windows shattered and 
the blast, ignominiouslv, rolled me 
up m the carpet like iam in a Swiss 
roll. After extricating myself I 
went to examine the extent of the 
damage to the score. Huge slices 
of glass were embedded in my 
desk, which would have been in 
my head, and splinters were every- 
where. Luckily, only one had cut 
into the page - which, although 
messy, was still legible. 

In the worst autobiographies the 

wnter propagandizes an image of 

n I m I f ne □ ham . i 


remembers her feelings of ecstasy, past facts with “an almost patholoei 

, lo.do ili — KTo'fb'j' ; a '; n f r? ' hC imag S ™'k«"n«s"asaheS^ P ?rait & 

Lewis Carroll's Alice was a deter- a hei/hteneVmn™^/ h, ave f and i,as a J Joet ’ s ability to connect hu- 
mmed child. 1 prefer a more tenia- Uke on^ ages Tire chink of fight seen through 

live, passive rememberine Reams nf - 0yce . s SR 1 P* ian,es • 8 hls shutter in “the legendary Russia 

white P»P* can E d™Si,« "o rte Saure SidS^ '™? 1 i a “ n T !,e my childhood- taSStaX 

beginner. The collage method of col- writes that Arils felt wi?h Cr ° P ; sky , red ^° vered years later in Col- 

E? ** - — French h « m ! 

i n^lS P !!>:^!" s . "!!'!> “'!■>«- avenue IjnVreLd^ lc^'rihhon Si", *S2J2 <° r 


up the dead in his dreams: He that^ writer propagandizes animate of 

the compulsion to dredge up eradicable trace? in th? %-ZL fj'msdf as a hero, addresses the pub- 

facts with “an almost pathologi- our minds. tbe de P tbs be fl s pear Reader", philosophizes 

iPnnME 11 or n a ‘j r> w ■ ‘ fl HOI if h I C nliohf rin/l rl.^l 1-1 _ 


asSB*3 &&W&& 


form The V^ion bet^en^hTS MKITI * b ?« , h > iMT' S ES Z 

live (unconscious) and editorial (con- imTher oasTinS S? r .?.- pl, ? g ^ Sp P f bndescence". He writes events" 

^. aCtlV ' ,yCfln bC 8 ram ^ a ‘ ed Sf iSyr P 8 ,D circle? SP ' ral iS “ a ^a 11 ** F?om 

^ro. in De oratore . tells how mecha'S? eS^ 1 ' He shows ' us a few slides, com- JL^ 
the Creek poet Simonides invented seauentS i7k ! mn L « f d « d S- wn P f! s effprts to retrieve and Pre- EnS 

the art of memory: Jhe rioht ^.’J. Jc ^ Sl fin i ng ^rve his past, as if peering through Sn 

He inferred (hat persons desiring which will Unfurl that h,s . ralcrosc opc 8 ^ insects’ organs. He A fan T, 

tn i min ihir w ui capture experience or makes snrn-ni tnnn B Vn n ,<.irj i tantai 


r 7 omnuioEi- our minds. c . .. .. • p>niusuuiireo 

cal keenness as a hereditary trait. He If, however we seek in «>, fl o°ut his plight and the deplorable, 

bas a TP° et . s . ?W?y jo connect im- memories to’ ascertain wha? were IT 9 ™ ?". te of his countr y- At its best 

w p ^“ n 0 ,,v^^s^ ^ u wnre^7"r' Io >?^T riap - as a unique social 

lecting “stills" helps to lessen such, intensify "hare c rad °u ^7l ng ‘ore™ 11 Colette, a of isolated ^l^oS^hlT^I Autobiographical writing is a 

. Au'loblopnphy liegins with collect- ^nu/^nVSnd-^lo^g ribboS wi^" ^ ba f° n Kraiti'sh rap™; ?**"* ° r eni 8 matic ™- “nlury writers 0 ™!! ‘need 6 tJTfinlf mw 

form. The fusion between this inlui- deviee fhat win^nHWe "hir “ b ° W sp, / al , ia . a 8 lass marble, "that HvS as “a ednnected^h^n ° U J obs F ssion ^ nuclear war and trips 

22f £ JJ?. wp>« «S«.“ c0nnecl ' a «“« ° f “22^ 


He inferred (hat persons desiring 
to train this faculty (of memory) 
must select places arid form mental 
images of things they wish to re- 

onrl ftAM sL - ; 


2SJ- cap, ' ,re “ «Kf oV an C y „X t ov an r !, ap f a t real mam - 55-— s 

TSa- — Virginia Woolf. ST£ ^ZT£ 

K a "Sly « the , uni™., HeTireTwfi b!i^ r.r& L «»> o"f° 


must select places and form mental Simonides seconds Vinyinia w^if # j' Im ?8 es produce a 

images of things they wish to re- His invention rested noPnnU- , 9 1 °{ I sou " d s. voices speaking in 

member and store these images in importance of order hm !S ™ H L e h l ars a walnut bein S 

he places, so that the order or thS dlSSm ThS a? IS i.? 7 f J6f ‘ EH!? 1 * - *-. »“rtbe*ts. trees sighing, 

( thjngs, and the Images of the stronaesTo f nll t h e ^nL°<? 1 « lhe b,rd? f? d , the shouts of bathing vlUa- 

* ns* will denote the Slings them" the Sing *”*”■«* affects isa **&?}* who stockpiles 

“S!sy M ■- ■ ■ 'ho most complete picture. me, 


rents n i ogomai wunu poveny, 

From that time on, however, there i tll not 

pbjuicafligniflunee oTan^xniri" Wrhin8 !? ? conven,io " tba“" ou° 


selyes. and we shall employ the 
..places and images respectively as a’ 
,ww writing- table (and the letters 
. iwnttei) on it..' 1 ■’ 

^jatp,, in Thfaefeita,, makes Socrates 
.assume there, is a block of wax in bur 
of Memory, the 
• mother or the Muses" Frances Yales 
m..77ie Art of Meniory soys that 
. wbenever we see. hear, or think, we 
npld - this wax imprint under the 
perceptions and thoughts and imprint 
upon it. Unlike Aristotle. Plato ,be- 

.lievnt (hnh lni.nl 14 ■ . ' 


to us. Freud writes: 

Screen memories dealing with later 
events in life owe their importance 
to a connexion with experiences in 
early youth which have been sup- 

nmcArl r 


, . . .be mox, complete picture, . re jBEMteSta . Kie J- 

-S'ssssss asssBs^ 


We have not yet understood' the 
graveness of our lack of images to 
interpret the modern wond of 
atomic fission and pollution of 
land . . . There are so so many 
embarrassed landscapes. 

■There are others who take a scicn- 


end imprinted , bn them, by 7 hi wdMld L. lt;- h J s 15 ‘ P«t. r me tern of meniory. Carl Sagan, hi The 

i 1mm 

am its si-'SS? ? 9 ” s - — -- L 

Sf ? -sa* ■-fW'sisai'a'* 


l,lc >era or memory. Carl Sagan, hi The 

whn.w ««' .8 ons °f Eden, describes the ex- 
B 7 ‘,, r we Penments of Penfield. Electrical 
™£21°S Emulation of the ccrebnl cortex 


"fjg- h" h I" writing sn autobiography one. “certa i^M^ IW have b 1i^SMn' V***** elderly "forge"' 'wU: bit 

SMS SBE|S| SSSlSi 

down the mcaning of the 'InandQ hoppers ^ talk,n » crickets or grass- When we avert our vision slichtlv 


ne. Writing Is a compensation .X n u“'i msi P e il - now be- 

Evervthing is as ft should^ be vf - ad M! 1 , Poking back from 

nothing will every change, nobody 221? H* n f . about * l - Memor- 

will ever die. • ■ . " * ' y cad be displaced or Falsified and 


Hippocampus and frontal lobes are 
involved in human short-term 
,memory . , . Short-term and long- 
term . memory reside mostly m 
different parts of the brain . . . 
Sophisticated long-term memory is 
situated in the neo-cortex. 


.possess , himself, he’ dbes“ nof 'quffe ■ ^ }n P u?J lv .®7 f he J» nt : star ■ ■ ■ 
overtake himself, f • v | ™ •• . Thinking sideways improves mem- 
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Fernand Braudel established his 
worldwide reputation in 1944 with Le 
Miditerrante el le Monde Mftliterra- 
nden d I'Epogue de Philippe /l. By no 
means confined, as its title - sug- 
gested, to the second half of 1 the 
sixteenth century, nor to the immedi- 
ate Mediterranean littoral, this bril- 
liant and highly original study ex- 
amined the economies and societies 
of the inland sea with great vision 
and imagination. Drawing on arc- 
hives in naif a dozen languages and 
on the insights of a wide range of the 
social sciences, Braudel illuminated 
the similarities and diversities, the 
rivalries and associations, the wealth 
and poverty of the societies both 
linked and . separated by the 
Mediterranean of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 


By the time an English translation 
of tnis huge work in 1972 and 1973 
considerably extended both his read- 
ership and his fame outside France, 
Braudel had already launched the 
.first instalment of a new work com- 
parable in scope but even vaster in 
coverage. In 1967 a first volume, 
entitled Civilisation Matfrielle el 
Capilalisme, of a projected two- 
volume work appeared in Paris. The 


subsequent publishing history of this 
work has been extremely compli- 
cated. The first volume was duly 
translated into English in 1973 under 
the title Capiialbln and Material 
Life, still with the promise that it 
was the first of two volumes. Before 
the second volume appeared, howev- 
er, the first was revised, with a new 
title - Les Structures du Quotidlen: le 
Possible et V Impossible - and in turn 
translated into English as The Struc- 
tures of Everyday Life. Also before 
the complete work was published the 
Johns Hopkins University Press pre- 
sented a slim volume of After- 


verslty and in effect a summary ; of 
the whole, still Incompletely pub- 
lished work. A translator's note to 
this book, however, promised that 
the whole work, now running to 
three volumes instead of two, would 
be published in 1977-78. In fact, the 


completed three volumes were pub- 
lished in France only in 1979. The 
whole trilogy was called Civilisation 


; Hr " jf 



An apothecary's shop: fresco In the castle of Issogna In Val d' Aosta, late fifteenth century, reproduced from The 
Wheels of Commerce. 


receive at least their appropriate and of transferring money over short 
share of attention, Scandinavian de- and long distances. He spots un- 


least the forerunner, of industrial 
and agricultural capitalism. Un- 
doubtedly Braudel's very particular 


velopments are rarely reviewed, erringly where profits were to be doubtealy Braudel's very particular 
Chronologically the emphasis is on made, where the risks were high, specification of the exact location of 
the two central centuries. Events in and where the incautious too easily his “capitalism'' facilitates the for- 
the eighteenth century, in particular, lost fortunes. The commodity trades, mutation of this hypothesis. 


are noticed only in so far as they are the purely physical and geographical 
relevant to the “pre-industrial" pat- aspects of which were examined in 

terns which are the focus of the first volume, are here scrutinized Industrial capitalism, in conse- 
Braudel’s interest: the newer pat- for evidence of evolving financial and quence, is consigned to a diminished 
terns of Britain’s Industrial Reyolu- capitalist techniques or control and and derivative role. Iqdeed. in order 
tlon of this century, are therefore, exploitation. \ : . to fit this; area of investment into hls. 
inconstant with the trilogy’s thematic Thfe central theme, however. Is the.- general model. Braudel teftejs to play, 
chronology. emergence of capitalism from long- a6wn industrial investment that did 

BraudeVs broad scheme is implied distance commerce. Braudel is well not stem from commercial sources, 
in the titles he has chosen for his aware that “capitalism 1 ' is not to be Much of industrial capital in the ear- 
three volumes. To describe it as ah confused with the mere accumulation - ly modern period did, of course, orl- 
analytical model would perhaps be a of capital. Investment, of course, ginate in commercial profits, but by 


Industrial capitalism, in conse- 

newer pat- for evidence of evolving financial and quence, is consigned to a diminished “J e . 

ial Reyolu- capitalist techniques or control and and derivative role. Indeed, in order „ 

! therefore, exploitation.'-. ' : *■.» . to fit this; area of investment into his L 1 ?*,, 

r’s thematic Thfe central theme, however. Is the. general model. Braudel teftejs to play.' 

emergence of capitalism from long- afrwn industrial investment that did 
! is implied distance commerce. Braudel is well not stem from commercial sources. 


little misleading, since his approach must take place even in the most no means, all of it did. Landed : In- 

■it ■Mflnniiialu fnr>t nnl Dnfkar if «b a vsrJmlfiiio DAnlaflap nllrm *1 nnma anrl AIaiuvIi nrl_kd aI/ Inrliirf vinl 


is massively factual. Rather it is a 
matrix within which he can set out 


nimltive societies. “Capitalism 1 
lowever, being no more than n si 


thoughts on Material Civilization and 
Capitalism, originally given as a 
short series of lectures at that uni- 


come and ploughed-back Industrial 
matrix within which he can set out however, being no more than n set profits - the duto-flnattcement of the 
the immense plethora of detailed In- of practices allied, perhaps, to a par- French economic historians - were 
formation he has assembled. The ticular attitude or mind, is less pre- also important. Though part - of .one 
first volume presented the basic char- cisely identifiable. It is not automatl- of his five chapters . Is devoted . to 
acter of pre-capitalist society, the cally. to be found in “the market industry, this is probably the weakest 
base from which capitalism subse- economy". Indeed, Bratidel is at section of the book. This is so not 
quently sprang. It provided an great pains to differentiate the world merely because its scope has been 
opportunity to survey the demogra- of the great traders and money-len- restricted by the limitations of 
pny of the late medieval. and early ders who played host to “capitalism" Braudel’s geographical and chrono- 


or trading profits made it advisable”. 
This is a conclusion that can be sup- 
ported only by a rather arbitrarily 
specified definition of “capitalism". 

Braudel is quite willing to' admit, 
however, that his argument is con- 
troversial, and, from the point of 
view of the reader’s enjoyment, 
these analytical reservations detract 
very little from the magnitude of his 
achievement. His hypothesis, in any 
case, is founded on a truly staggering 
familiarity with the minutiae of the 
trading and banking world of the late 
medieval and early modern period. 
With its impressive wealth or docu- 
mentation, the book is a masterpiece 
of historical technique. Unlike its 
companion volume it is comprehen- 
sively annotated, though the refer- 
ences are never easy to trace: they 
are placed at the end of the book, 
are never easy to relate to individual 
chapters, and lack page-head cross- 
references to the pages to which they 
relate. Braudel draws on many 
manuscript collections, principally in 
Paris, but also as far afield as Mos- 
cow and Rome. He makes extensive 
use of contemporary tracts and mod- 
ern monographs. The book is lavish- 
ly illustrated: many of the illustra- 
tions materially reinforce the text, 
though others simply entertain. All 
are well reproduced and add con- 
siderably to the pleasure of the 
book. There are, additionally, many 
helpful maps, graphs and diagrams. 
The text is superbly translated by 
Sinn Reynolds who surely captures 
authentically the unique flavour of 
Braudel’s style. 

f Braudel’s technique is largely to 
let the facts speak for themselves, a 

E rocedure more effective than such a 
are statement might, suggest since 
the information is tellingly marshal- 
led with unobtrusive skTlf. Most of 
j the text consists either, as In the case 
r of the opening chapter, of descrip- 
_ tions of the principal commercial and 
*: financial institutions of the four-con- 
j. ttiry period substantiated with in-" 
numerable examples; or, as in the 
succeeding three chapters, of exam-' 
pies of individual' undertakings to 
illustrate the long process of the em- 
ergence; spread, and diversification! of 
| capitalist techniques, Individual case- 
, studies tjiat do pot fit into the gener- 
al mould are cheerfully dismissed as 
“exceptions that, prove the rule”: 'of , 
course, they do not. The ’ long . pre- 
sentations of ordered information are 
linked by occasional discursive forays 
into historiography, in the course of 
: which the interpretations of some . 
earlier historians of Braudel's themes 


wnoie trilogy was called Civilisation 
mtirielle. Economic et ConUallsme , 
\Xve~XVUIe Slide. Volume two was 
: sub>titled Les Jeux de VEchange , and 
it ii this volume that has now been 
translated into English under the title 
of The Wheels of Commerce, Volume 
three,’ Les Temps du Monde, still 
awaits publication in English, .• , 

. A huge cduvas is ‘evidently ^fsksen- 
tialr to; Braudel's style of historical 
writing. 1 His vaBt survey of econdmic 
history nominally .takes in the whole 
world. over the ;four hundred years of 
the ' fifteenth ' tO' eighteenth centuries, 
though , in practice, it is a little: more 
restricted, India. China and the East 
Indies (appear ■. from time to time, 
anqV.qf course, earlier work had de- 
monsri^ted Braudel’s familiarity with 
the econorhlw and societies of the 
Moslem .wo^ld of the Near Bait arid 
'North - Africa. Neither North nor 
-Spanjah America plays.much part in 
the soheme, however, tholigh there 
were many developments there in 
.this period, of relevance td::the 
themes be discusses. ; The concentra- 
tion, as. the themes -of 'material clyi- 
uxatibri' and the emergence bf fiapi- 
talipnf require and as might he ex- 


mica of their clothing and food sup- “capital” and “capitalist" may be some of the iarger-scale industrial 
plies, arid to look at the technologic- traced back to the Middle Ages and developments in British coalmining, 
a] foundations and limitations of the the mid-seventeenth century respec- iron making and shipbuilding of (he 
ag e ; tively, “capitalism" is a more subtle late seventeenth ana eighteenth cen- 

and recent concent, a fitment of 'turiea mieht have influenced his view 
historians’ analyses. The word, in- of the sources of capital, for Jarge- 


“ the five chapters are generally too 
” inconclusive to be. very helpful ' in 
. pulling together the threads for read- 
’ ers 'dazea by the iabjninths of case- . 
studies and vignettes that form the' ’ 
body, of the extremely long chapters. 

'■ , A reader approaching Braudel for 

j the; first time, however, - will be 
struck as much by his style of writing. , 1 
j as by hiS Impressive' historical techni- , 


Braudel the link with his second therefore, to some uenointy pi ae- -capiinnsr' evolution, . me cnapier 
volume This, nevertheless, stands finition, and many historians have on the nature of Investment in.agn- 
duite comfortably on ‘its own arid the adopted conflicring^ definitions, to suit culture gnd ;! industry is fitted, -for 
reader interested in its particular their particular interpretivo require-; example, “Production: 'or capitalism 
themes may be spared the labour of meots. But, in spite of the fact that away from home", .while the return 
working through the preceding “capitalism’’ is central to Braudel's; to (he theme of capitalism in trading 
volume first. The present vdlurae is' argument; that a section of chapter developments in the fourth chapter is 
brefeced by a leisurely survey of the three is devoted to a consideration of- reassuringly headed “Capitalism on 
trading media- we are led through the concept, and that he claims in his home ground". Braudel’s lack of in- 


ui ( uiiuus<i>U| pviawMin atyiv . ul 

witting. The first person is frequently 
used, occasionally in. ways that 


world with many glances at the. cod- will help us at least to pin down me ly in ,tne book To the affect that the L a „ sIal £ AboveTlf howewr the 

parative chrortbfcjies of (the different mrattingrf certain key words, or of history of ^production Is “a baffling ESuSlsCJffi eru 

bstitutiOqs arid.^mnercial rivalries. cCrtajn evident reeUtW’, Braudel territory 9*** *° J°“ te «ndj“ ■ thusjastlc M^driaUty sh^^ 

Braudel^ curiosity is insatiable: add h^ei; does more than start. round ri yet madequateW 'Charted". ■ Perhaps rait Irf 


Braudel's; curiosity is insatiable and never does i 
reve&linn, Why (fid the great com- definition; . 
modity "fairs : decline ' during tjie The ongin 


The - origins of this rather 


, round ri yet 'inadequately 
. this myopia expia 
nebulous on ' industrial - his 1 


Bins why 1 


.ZSSLB “capifalism" must be mught, Braudel: m6te japs, ^sroncepHons and e9eB J™; ” * 

the ' exchMges take .their 'coiitinties,exd U ay^.in. tte rtuptiiw/JtenrJItfi ttota the &Uer and- more - 

Sace? Why did .the Italian bankers bousd. of the great international affect ionate. chapters pn commefce , tajj that mtet^frhsh weh the 
dve wayito the Dutch |p the seven* merchant and bovine houses i of ^the and banking, i. * • . • • best-read histori&n.-and artfully out 


[' houses of the and 1 bankin 


tiected frcwni a European historian, is 
heavily’ bn ’Europe; and ip particular 
: on Mediterranean, Eifrppe. While 
■Germany, the Low Countries, Bri- 
. tain . apd parts of .eastern Europe also 
: / r;.; ■ v . 


tjoris that fasdpate 




- , M. W. PUmi' Htar until recenily pt^o- 
v fisspr of economic history at the 
f University of Edinburgh- 

' vV j>: i ‘ 1 •i' - i.. i v tii v-.i ! . 
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important in overcoming lack of 
■■ ■■A knowledge than lack of good will - 

the rules of the road are an example, 

^ and in a socialist society we snail 

doubtless need a way of identifying 
T* • » a people who are entitled to, say, de-' 

KlUlirC cide what a factory shall produce. 

“*■ The f hird is the kind of individualism 
n associated with the notion of rights 

AT VY1 Q VI ln . H ? r , t,s „ essa I “Are there any natu- 

vJL Illilll r a J,. r !ghts?”. To define rights as an 

individual's power to control the ac- 

The Left and Rights: a conceptual ?' on and forbearances of others con- 

analysis or the fdca of socialist rights ,ures , an irn ?g e of a society where 

by Tom Campbell we deal as adults in an essentially 

Rout ledge & Kegan Paul, £5.95 d2n"th? aEd^tk 
ISBN 0 71 m ones j. pren, tne aged, the mentally hand- 

l&HN 0 7i«l 9085 4 wrapped, and all those who cannot 

Many socialists are hostile to any ® x ? r ?. isc . thesc powers of control 
suggestion that individuals have stric ‘v ha . ve n ° rights. Campbell 
rights other than, or in addition to, proposes^ mstead an “interest*' or 
those which some particular legal concern theory of rights; having 
system gives them. rights just is being protected or 

To think of individuals as the ass,sted by a social rule in your most • Railed fhvvtnm riahiAro ■ „k ? 
bearers of rights is to think of them ‘mfortant concerns. fortorv ^T p , h P ^°‘ ograpl 

m terms of what C. B. Macpherson „ These concerns he then explains in ,!?I ? r %‘ h ^ can , N J* t10nal Cengrm 

labelled “possessive individualism". terms needs - quite rightly in ae African National Congress at £5. 

Rights are something we possess as c ? rms ™ sticking to the Marxist tradi- Z ~ T ; ; — : 

we possess cars or houses or capital, t,on 1 ' where socialist man is identified P on , 7 that intolerance itself cannot 

and the language in which we nabi- 38 . R man , w ^o > s rich in needs, and De ““rated - is interestingly and 
tunliy talk about rights has built into socia,lsj n is snid to transcend the anusua Hy resolved bv Schauer in 
it the assumption that we naturally narrow horizon of bourgeois right at J,^ V0l f r . ° f permitting tree speech to 
live in a competitive world. Rights , " e P9 ,nl wkere it gives to each • /**,', sfs • “racists’ and “totallta- 
are what we can insist on; we can ac c°rdmg to his needs. On Comp- na ? s on . l “ e ground that no one - 
waive them, but we are more likely bel1 s analysis, we may transcend the 2 nd certa,n Jy no government institu- 
te transfer them to someone else in P arrQW horizon of bourgeois right, . “ S'M 1 he trusted with the task of 
exchange for some benefit to .1 we stay in the realm of socialist ^ te 8 on2in g these groups. And even 

ourselves; when liberals of even a He gives a very sympathetic 11 ,s ac cepted that some are more 

radicnl persuasion, such ns Ronald acc ° unl °f why socialism should be competent “an others at the task. 
Dworkin, write about them, they , der ,0 “human rights" - freedom f here is the unresolvable problem of 
write about “trumps" - ways in of expression, association, political , w th ® ma J°rity can be expected to 
which (he individual can hold off a P art, cipation and the like - and does ff . tae more competent. It is scep- 
hosttle society. This suspicion is only ? neai J°° of explaining why a social- °. n this » and a consequent be- 

con finned by books like Nozick's ' st £ an properly believe that we have Jj ef * n j he overriding priority of free- 
Anarchv. State and Utoaia ivhlrh botfl a fight and a dutv to work m 4?" 1 °* speech, that accounts for the 


i ure s up an image of a society where 
we deal os adults in an essentially 
contractual fashion, but where chil- 
dren, the aged, the mentally hand- 
icapped, ana all those who cannot 
exercise these powers of control 
strictly have no rights. Campbell 
proposes instead an “interest* or 
‘concern” theory of rights; having 
rights Just is Being protected or 


ring protected or 



practice reveals a very different pic- 
ture. Fisculs, in making the key deci- 
sions about whether to prosecute 
choice of charge and choice of 
venue, are largely dependent ter the 
information upon which they rest 
their decisions upon the agency 
which reports to them. In general 
tins means that the police, as repor- 
ters, have a crucial influence. Police 
reports tend to be stereotyped 
directed towards minimizing uncerl 
tainty and maximizing the strength of 
the case for the prosecution. This, in 
combination with the fact that fiscals 
generally hold the police in high re- 

f ard and arc pressured by case num- 
ers towards bureaucratization, pro- 
duces routinized, conveyor-belt deci- 
sion-making. In the event, exercise 
of the discretion not to proceed is 
invoked comparatively rarely; fisca s 
prosecute. The selection of the 


iSn? wnreros. rUlC y ° Ur m ° St F pbotogra P h from Action: a photographic appropriate forum for trial is s jml 

- heth .* n s fhe^N^SS cZ n t c 7™oo South I9I2 - 1982 > publ,shcd by -MS 


terms of needs - quite rightly in 
terms of sticking to the Marxist tradi- 
tion, where socialist man is identified 
as the man who is rich in needs, and 
socialism is said to transcend the 
narrow horizon of bourgeois right at 
the poinl where it gives to each 
according to his needs. On Camp- 
bell s analysis, we may transcend the 
narrow horizon of bourgeois right, 
hut we stay in the realm of socialist 
rights. He gives a very sympathetic 
account of why socialism should be 
tender to “human rights" - freedom 
of expression, association, political 
participation and the like - and does 


***“! character - make the question 
of freedom of speech uniquely im» 
portant politically and practically, 
benauer s clear and elegant study is a 
major contribution to discussion of 


confirmed by books hm; nuav** . . .. c . 

Anarchy, State and Utopia which r , a ri 8 . aT| d a duty to work, to jJJL 11 Ul urn «.wuuia ioi uic 

moves pretty swiftly from the claim P art In public decision-making <u “* ren | and freer legal position on 
f and the rest. 6 publication and defamation in the 

United Stntp« DC mmiura/l ..nfU D_; ■ 


Hon" -- that intolerance itself cannot vidual character - make the Question 

r£xs£ 3 ri 2 £S> 

5JJ* *!“ ground that no one - this issue. It combines conccotual 

S J2 FFVPP ,ns ? itu - with normative arwS- a 

tion can be trusted with the task of wortnwhile achipvpm#nt k,_ ^ 

categorizing theae group,. And even ^,TtX tdeSr to 

if is accepted that some are more phy or in the world of affairs ^HUnnc 

EsSSsSSi 

WVeir 0 ”^ ^ ft 


dom of speec 


moves pretty swiftly from the claim 
that people have rights to defence of 
the gospel according to Herbert 
Spencer. The purpose of Tom Camp- 
bell's useful and timely book is to 
dispel their suspicions, not least by 
showing at some length that writers 
who have supposed that a concern 


Tins brings me to two small quib- 
bles. Once we explain the rights peo- 
ple ought to have under socialism in 
terms of the way they need the re- 


j ^ iiiw 1 C" 

snowing at some length that writers sou . rces to do raeir duty to the rest of “«ure ot uie pnnapio oi ucc 
who have supposed that a concern soc ? e J> r - we ma y not have shown that B P e . cc “ “ !t is held as a restraint on 
for right; implies some version of s P c 1 | a ‘ ls [ s need not worry Bbout n ^J°Pp r power - a' paradox if the 
capitalism have just been wrong ab- but we have surety shown that » defended by an appeal to v _ 

out rights. • socialists will be thinking primarily deai <Kracy. Schauer’s solution in this T n/rrsl 

Campbell's case is simple in out- abou * du . l,es ra ther than rights; it to re place the ideal of demo- IjCSlCiI 

line, complex in some of its details. , may . that what explains socialists’ ? ac y 88 ™ a Jority-power with that of “ 

He cames conviction at both levels- ropaftenoe with*. talk of rights is chat ^ocracy as equal participation, ^ 

under socialism, it is duty which ^second mterprotation, course, rCBllllCS 


publication and defamation in the 

United States as compared with Bri- Brenda Cohen 

Schauer is the^Mrentl^an^emo-, fhy”of Sulfol* l ^ cture /J n pWoso- 
cratic nature of the principle of free P y 01 the Univers,{ y °f Surrey. 


may be that what explains socialists’ 


inuBuu, evcrywncrc extepi m U k , , . . ^ 

gloss he 'offers on some historical ;? K ? 8 pnonty. The second quibble is wm mu imunuauun unu 

wnters. His first task is to give a Jr*? once w ® take the view that *5“ communication. Acceptance of 

plausible account of what rights are dull «. come first, we can do Justice !? e 5 nnci P ,e in a democracy can In the public Interest 

which won't simply beg the case. If J° a historical figure like Locke who th ^ f ° rc avoid w hat Horace de- by Susan R * Mood y and 

we were to hold that only those :9° ? a8l| y g ets dismissed as a capital- as 1 < * thc fronzy of the citizens Jacqueline Tombs 

rights which a legal system in the !?* 7 8 .u u " IC0risl - u « because we Jiddlng what is wrong”; what Mill Scottish Academic Press, £12 00 

usua sense accorded us were rights "*“ Sources to do our duty in » the “tyranny of the ISBN 0 7073 0321 4 

* * Bl ! d that a socialist society Jhe station to which God called us ™ a i°™y and wbat Aristotle recog- The Judge, Discretion nnri th>> 

that we have natural rights to life “ zed 38 a comipt form of non., 1 * Uon » 


would not. have a legal system in the 
usual sense, it would follow pretty 
straightforwardly that under social- 
ism nobody would have any rights. 
But Campbell is, sceptical about get- 
mg Marxists to agree with Locke that 

ui* Isaiah I. il. 


iSSfi of the ISBN 0 7073 0 

majority and what Aristotle recog- The Judge, Dlt 
niied as a comipt form of popular . Criminal Trial 


that we have natural rights to life, UJ4UU *“ » w..upi iutu hi uupuwr 
l , K„ e * rly a " d Property.. Tp the extent ■|j w *7 corrupt because unfettered 
that capitalism rests on the thought by principles and constitutional 
that our rights are simply natural * u “ anteos * ' 

„ — •_ As opposed to theorists like Rawls 


possessions, capitalism is' simply at 
odds with natural rights. * 


As opposed to theorists like Rawls 
who have attempted to subsume all 

DOlitlCfll nrlnn'nUo i , 


by Rosemary Patteuden 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £20.00 7 

ISBN 0 19 825373 7 


and fiscals are heavily Influenced by 
their own evaluation of what is a just 
sentence. On the other hand, it 
emerges that trial-avoidance mechan- 
isms (principally charge-bargaining) 
are widespread, triggered by defence 
overtures, based upon “trust” and 
fomided in shared understandings 
and mutual interests with defence 
lawyers: fiscals are prepared to exer- 
cise considerable discretion in by- 
passing the trial system by negotiat- 
ing over pleas. 

In the rhetoric of the Scottish 
criminal justice system and in the 
eyes of many reformers elsewhere, the 
fiscal is an autonomous, independent 
guardian of the public interest stand- 
ing between tne investigation of 
crune and the disposition of charges 
within a court setting. This book 
strongly suggests on the contrary that 
nseals do not exercise any meaning- 
ful control on the investigation of 
crime but are instead wholly reliant 
upon the police construction of what 
took place, that fiscals only excep- 
tionally decide not to proceed and 
are generaiiy prosecution-minded, 
ana that central decisions are routine 
and not the -product of legal exper- 
tise and independent judgment. 

Any move in England towards a 
national 1 prosecuting system ; must 
take into account the findings of this 
very interesting and readable book. 
In particular, the assumption that the 
creation of a new body of public 
prosecutors will produce a different 
JS5P.°'.J k® ^ion-making from that 
which obtains under the present sys- 
tem jn which there is a solicitor- 
cuent relationship with the police, 
must be abandoned, and attention 
must be switched instead to the pow- 
er effectively to control the destiny 
of cases by those who have the re- 

EnnncIK.IU.. < i, 


we Ijave rights ia the state of nature ' T7~ „ • • . r wwo » 

JJjpp being the worktnah: Alan Ryan J^terttegoi^tion, Schmffli £ ““9 

ship, of one omnipotent Maker who ^ — — m unabashed pluralist. That is to STfivAH J^ropre. 

governs usi .by natural law. He ; thinks Alan Ryan h a fellow of New Col- ^ he .' CC #“ a Plurality of i n d 8 . Sch h^ b^ d ;n^ n ^ ,Uti 2 n L 0] 
Ib’lony.pp^to moralrigliti n«d, Oxford.:, ■ LO ' prindpta d.ffnd, fro taplS "wh £h'°. “ nd 

■ • speech as one such princlole The Liiii *}!.) r n “.which is unprob 

argument from troth *-- thft in ? lematlc. externalized, divorced fron 


to be Cranslated into a claim about’ - 1 . 

the moral grounds on which someone 
Ought tb have a right recogni?!ed by -R • ~ 

some aeiupl social rule; , ■ O I P Y*H ll YlO ' 
Now. once we agree that what U is ’**.”* V-P- Hillljf 
to have a right is to be explained iri • J-i V : . ° *' 

■tenns qf (here being a social rule ITlTril^V^O'vi^A 
giving us that right, socialist it rights W* IfUiCrcUlCC 
become diScu^snbfc; what we have to • • ' . ' 

Sif aerr 

rights %ti whple^The ^ brid g a University Press, £20.00 

say so whfth many sodalisls fee) Som™* « * f ' 

Springs .from three 1 distinct source* 0 521 2^340 8 end 28617 4 * 

if* ■■Wtef thafW is u We believe in • 


pendent' prind^ and 'defends' fmi ^ . hrfs been inevitable and the. ™ uch r ..__ 

speech as one such principle The uSltE5 ntfl J ,on .? T b !?i h is un Prob- J 101 ) 5 ,ier book are equally impor- 

argument from troth - that 'in^aS mnv« t m i L^ te ^f Zed Z divorced fro m f; Ier main concern, in an ex- 
atmosphere of free discussion fruth “rEJS? w !?} in ,^ del X» reified. amlnation of English and Australian 

will emei-ge -. is; given substdntk] ov J ihe wSi.. M h'lf « f J Wa lma S e » b sot and descri be 

consideration, but Schauer points out i# ®bJifrfied examina- lb e mOre important discretions which 

that in the. end this and the^rgumeat na J UTe of Jbe trial system may be exorcised by a judge In the 

from democracy are means-enas jus- a!locat ion of p° ur8 ° of « criminal trial and The 

tifi cations for freedom of speech. He These two books, ka °wn principles by which they 

argues, on , the contrary . fori free represents a dlflerent should be exercised • 

speech as an individual good. He £ Wry .and is con- . Though . one might quarrel with 

sympathetic, to the . view that free 1 b 0 * the assumed' S0I ^ e the decisions Pattenden 

oommunication is necessary for intel- rules, but the ma ^® s ( as . for example, the rather 

self-development, but links' nffinUu iSLi d,5 .if ?t . lon . accord ed to “fbrtrary exclusion of any analysis of 

thB.riDht tn If in _.L / ... . Officials Within the lean nntiim — discretion in ia 


r to A belief fin the 


snouid prove a useful source of refer- 
enedt^h -thesis 1 8 tyi ej there are some 
t5 pages qf footnotes) • lh • criminal 


^»J***m IAEA nt^y substitute l&r'^oiemle 


Tq this Campbell replies, fn picketing be 

Of °»!S w J!? i . le d iscuS ? iod not be 8 ma 

thgt ; qnc cart mediately to 

■ enViSOfife law ,■* of S tudnn rtf Inni. JLl. -e r 


control., , At the Same time, though ^hrfSSlf ? y Scott ' 5h Prosecutors, Procedure 
thp utilitarian argument that speech mteiest because of J^hat emerges most clearly, is the 

«”■’**«***' 


r £ Sot e Sa ^ Ce,L, ‘ substitute for violence ZTthiit nmS (W ™ a " ( 8e8 to . , the English exwnt ,of discretion gfven to. ior 

•iSttera Is .better than syst ?h wd, the fact ihat taken, by, judge*, in :the W 

|y io^be^corar^hu^ ^ nK «ne'Velght, . ■ ?■. nKSl! P ro ^r a ^r-flscal system has ^-cnmlnkl -Betting.- Discretions 

freftrinni nt thc prln- , Speech can be used to exhort rn " «? n JBVl forwarqiias. a. model relating to the rejection or altefa- 

entlol ^ ^Srefct^of^ , i !s c ’ Jnford V to, geqprate^Sticai ' lRnd^TS A hft , tollo L H in Eng-J bjns of pleas, the J exclusiqn of prej* 

traohnSn# ''>%?■ jjtpven[ienU; to _ create. .noe£v : and M VP* ““dy is.'fl.Bhaip reminder udiaal' evidence, (he !questioning,of 
“Mature, , to eXj ^ “Vihlw tlwK . M fechaSe ofvjurors, 

Ibri J’As. a ^SJver^ lLS" scientific inquiry, dr to nuppn n nrufaf7u “^pondence be- ?° d .^sununing up qf evidence are 

ktenslvely onHeeat nnil SlffiPA ; ■*? !’ ' ^press q ihexnreSible EJ. . ai } d pubUc ® ^ . raat t e ra meticulous- 


M 


HhhIbbh 


, diacretipng available, tantalizing ques- 
tions (wjth wjiichi Mqqdy and Tombs 
^HOti ^P^ttondeh are concerned) 
V 11 known princi- 
P ff r’^ch guide judges, ;the ideo- 
Wahcdntwrt Id wto judgments toe 
made., and tjjq eff^s of all tbis on 
dy^rtuca. ipf and riower < rela- 

bpOs^ips witfaip r thel triarsystem. | 


i :Ui\ivtpsUy ofZBirmthflha, 
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pniTtE H°nU h Li e ^,S 0 y y . 0f lin ' i_.V hich f ? r the firs . 1 time asks . The _ Piaget industry, it seems, is 


guistics does not persuade ine. whether such constructions actually 
_°, n M )f‘ r ' ast P oin J, certainly, I occur in real life and finds that they 
agree with them; as Colin McCabe do. frequently. 


beginning to verge on the Freud in- 
dustry. A great many PhDs aTe ac- 

J uired by doing something vaguely 
iagetian. A great many university 
lecturers make their living by ex- 
pounding Piaget. Positions are taken; 
one is pro or anti-Piaget. This vast 
industry - and it is vast as any 
volume of the Social Sciences Cita- 
tion Index will show - is largely a 
betrayal of the man himself and a 
traduction of what psychology in 
1983 ought to be about. 

On the betrayal of the man l 


Meaning to 


puts it, at the semantic level there is 
no systematic Saussurean langue 


Carling 


say; saying 
to mean 


underlying the shifting flux of parole. 
Outside the parochial world of lin- 
guistics, the inapplicability of rigor- 


perceptive things about the unsatis- 
factory current state of linguistics 


ous scientific techniques to meaning the trouble witl 
in natural language has been some- hasn't been tried. 


factory current state of linguistics. 
But the trouble with the method they 
ascribe to Chomsky is the same as 
the trouble with Christianity: it 


Understanding Language: towards 
a post-Chomskyan linguistics 
by Terence Moore and 
Christine Carling 
Macmillan, £17.50 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 333 27188 2 and 33108 7 


thing of n cliche for decades if not 

"St might b= taken to lend Geffrey Sampson 

? ra T a ; WM' Sampson is reader in ting - 
^ ls sh oa ld be P u »g ed oj idsttcs at the Uiiiversitv of Lancaster. 
reference to meamnE. so as to vield 1 


rererence 10 meaning, so as to yield 
a “doable” subject. Moore and Carl- 
ing suggest that the Chomskyan ex- 
ample demonstrates that this is im- 
possible. I .would reply that the 
Chomskyans have scarcely made the 


Moore and Carling's Understanding 
Language (surely tne third or fourth 


Language (surely the third or fourth 
book to come out under the same 
title in the past fifteen years) is a 
critique of the Chomskyan “para- 
dignr’ which dominated linguistics 
for most of that period. 

Supporters of this paradigm have 
described Chomsky as the initiator of 
a “revolutionary" break with his De- 
scriptivist American predecessors. 
This is wrong, according to Moore 
and Carling: Chomsky retained the 
Descriptivists’ fundamental axiom 
that language is fruitfully analysed in 
terms of the grammatical distribution 
of forms, ignoring their meanings. 
But in reality meaning cannot be 


Chomskyans have scarcely made the 
attempt. 

True, Chomsky often says that lie 
believes in studying grammar apart 
from meaning, His practice has con- 
sistently been otherwise. One of the 
classic arguments for transformation- 
al grammar was the need to formal- 
ize the intuitively-perceived rela- 
tionship between active and passive 
sentences - ie the semantic rela- 
tionship of paraphrase. From the 
first, Chomsky has been interested 


Piaget’s 

impetus 


On the betrayal of the man i 
would say that Piaget’s most out- 
standing characteristic was his 
attempt to make progress. The last 
talk he gave was an attempt to re- 


fill or not, tHe misinterpretation still 
persists (viz. the article by Margaret 
Boden in the Bryant volume). 

The other criticism that emerged was 
that at some ages under some cir- 
cumstances children could do better 
than Piaget said they could. While 
Donaldson, in the Bryant volume and 
indeed Bryant himself, are not as 
extreme in their interpretations of their 
work as leader writers in The Daily 
Telegraph have been, such results are 
seen as significant. Why? In the 1940s 
Piaget produced such results himself, 
aneroid not attempt to conceal them. In 
fact, all such results can fit within a 
theory of development. 

Piaget's theory was, beyond ail 
else, developmental, as Bryant 


tain me gave was an attempt to re- else, developmental, as Bryant 
solve a theoretical problem he raised emphasizes. Change is a consequence 
in the 1940s, a problem re-Taised by of prior change and the situation. 

«... u ir i.u .1 1 rrL i ■ ■ . ... 


not in whether his grammars gener- Celia Modgil 


Piaget: Issues and experiments 

edited by Peter Bryant 

British Psychological Society, £5.95 
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Jean Piaget: consensus And 

controversy 

edited by Sohan Modgil and 


ate the correct class of word-se- Holt, Rinehart & Winston, £17.95 
queaces, which is an objective, gram- KBN 0 03 9103S2 8 

matical issue, but in their “strong^ 

generative capacity” - in whether Few would deny, I think, that Pi 


oi rorms, ignoring uieir meanings. 
But in reality meaning cannot be 
kept out. The Descriptivists' practice 
belied their principles. Chomsky 
tried to take this principle more 
seriously, and was forced as a result 
to “idealize to irrelevance”. We can 
now see that meaning must be cen- 
tral in any worthwhile linguistics; and 
that implies that we must abandon 
Chomsky's rigorously axiomatized, 
hypothetlco-deductive style, since 
meaning is too shifting and personal 
to permit such an approach. Moore 
ana Carling conclude with some 
admittedly tentative speculations ab- 
out what a post-Chomskyan linguis- 
tics will look like. 

This is a story we have been hear- 
ing' frequently in recent years. It is a 
popular; story: since scientific linguis- 
tics began \o be widely taught to 
people with literary interests, its 


generative capacity - in whether rew would deny, I think, that Piaget 
they assign structural analyses to was one of the great minds of ine 
sentences which coincide with speak- twentieth century. His interests were 


ers’ intuitions, which are surely wide, rangin, 
based on meaning. If Chomskyan plants, throug 
linguistics suggests that meaning can- the child’s d 
not be kept out, it is because the ledge, the his 
Chomskyans have unconsciously knowledge, ar 
chosen to bring it in while denying ideas on thest 


from variation in 
variation in snails, to 
relopment of know- 
rical development of 


myself among others in the 1970s, 
the problem of why young children 
sometimes seem to do better than 
older children on the same task. The 
novel attempt at resolution, from a 
man in his eighties, was original and 
is plausible. He was also not bound 
to his own experimental results. In 
my personal experience two of his 
own PhD students produced results 
showing that in born cases his own 
basic experiments did not have in- 
variant outcomes and that the 
theoretical consequence of both 
would have to be rethought. In both 
cases he was delighted: in one case 
he said he was too old to do the 
rethinking; in the other - ten years 
later - he did the re-thinking. Why 
then is it that the Piaget industry 


The emphasis on development is not- 
ably missing from most of the papers 
in these two volumes, ln more than 
one case a two year segment of de- 
velopment, well described in the ori- 


velopment, well described in the ori- 
ginal Piaget, is reduced to a one 
Hour or one half-hour of testing of a 


segment of a sequence, with the 
different results seen as somehow 


reflecting on a' theory that, however 
inadequate, was intended to cover 


change from conception (o death. 
It will be clear from what I ha 


It will be clear from what I have 
said thus far that 1 sm not enthusias- 
tic about either of these volumes or 
indeed about the genus from which 
they spring. Those who aTe unfamil- 
iar with Piaget would do better to 
begin with either his classic 77ie 


concentrates on bits of Piaget’s work, 
mostly work done in the 1930s? Why Psychology 
are tne advances ignored? Why are are famUie 
the changes ignored? several tho 


Psychology of Intelligence or the 
book with Bfirbel Inhelder, The 


not be kept out, it is because the ledge, the historical development of 
Chomskyans have unconsciously knowledge, and the application of his 
chosen to bring it in while denying ideas on these subjects to such prac- 
that they are doing so. tical problems as education. Behind it 


There are answers to these ques- 
tions, the first of which should be 


Moore and Caning would reply all. as he 


that the Chomskyans could not help restless urge to find out about know- 


ly protested, was a French. A 


bringing meaning in. But Moore and 
Carling, like Chomsky, underesti- 
mate the feasibility of objective 
grammatical research. For instance, 
they complain that Chomsky's for- 
malized grammars ascribe theoretical 
legitimacy to constructions which 
have “no counterpart in natural lan- 


guages”; their example is multiple 
centre-embedding. This is the inclu- 


apparent determination to ignore ail 
tne most humane aspects of language 


has caused linguistics to inherit the 
reputation of economics as the “dis- 
mal science". No doubt the subject 
was oversold. But to say that a disci- 
pline deals with issues that many 
people find uninspiring is not to say 
that the discipline Is invalid in its 
own terms. Moore and Carling's 


centre-embedding. I ms is the inclu- tneoret 
sion at several levels of a construe- howeyi 
tion In the middle of a oorisfruotion ; creaain 
of the same grammatical type, as in particul 
the rabbit that the girl that the cat psycho! 
ignored pursued dropped a glove. For already 
almost thirty years linguists, includ- Piaget, 
ing myself, have argued about siderinj 
whether multiple centre-embedding five, in 
should be regarded as grammatical; philoso 
this armchair debate has now been Bryant 
rendered pointless by a paper In the concern 
journal Lingua by Anne De Roeck et mental 


ing, how we know, the status of what 
we know; Piaget was always first and 
foremost an epistemologist, albeit a 
practically and experimentally mind- 
ed epistemologist. 

Throughout his long working life 
Piaget wrote 1200 words a day. The 
body of his work - experimental pap- 
ers, experimental monographs, and 
theoretical texts - is thus vast. It is, 
however, dwtofed by .the ever in- 
creasing array of books about Piaget, 
particularly about Piaget the tpnild 
psychologist. Modgil and Modgil, 
already guilty of nine volumes on 
Piaget, here present a volume con- 
sidering a slightly broader perspec- 
tive, Including as it does chapters on 
philosophy and special education) the 
Bryant volume is more exclusively 
concerned with Piaget the develop- 
mental psychologist. 


trivial, but is not. Piaget wrote in 
French. A great deal ot his work is 
still untranslated. A great deal of 
that translated is baoly translated. 
(My favourite instance of the latter is 
the translation that should have read 
“one of my former experiments" 
which came out as “one of my 
ancient experiences".) Non-Frencn 
readers are thus at a disadvantage. 

A more significant answer has to 
do with the betrayal of psychology as 
it is today. When Piaget’s results, 
every one pf them, were first pub- 
lished, they upset someone. The ini- 
tial response to these was to show 
that the experiments were wrong. Tn 
his first major book he argued that 
children were in .a significant way 
more or differently egocentric from 
adults. One critic answered this by 


book with Bfirbel Inhelder, The 
Psychology of the Child. Those who 
are famuier with Piaget will find 
several thought-provoking articles. in 
these volumes. They might read 
them and think about how best to 
continue the massive impetus to the 
understanding of development that 
Piaget gave us. 


T. G» R. Bower 


T. G. R. Bower ij reader in psychol- 
ogy at the University of Edinburgh. 


A second edition of T. G. R. Bow- 
er’s Dextlopment In Infancy has been 
published by Freeman at £14.80 and 
£6.90, a major additio 


£6.90, a major addition to the book 
being a chapter on social developr 
: moat. '.'••• 


A collection of essays by leading 
philosophers on the Importance or 
Freudian theory for the understand- 


claiming that children did not use the 
word ‘T’ more than adults. "So 


ing of the mind has been edited- by 
Richard Wollheim and James. Hop- 
kins and published- as Philosophical 
Essays on Freud by Cam bridge . Uni- 
versity Press at £25 and £7.95, 


what", can. only be. anyone's reply, to 
such misinterpretation; whether wil- 
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role and gender research, sociobiol- 
ogy. occupational health research. The 
arguments here are less dear. Some 
T«g y te a research is criticised as hod science. 

Ail example is “the unsupported 
hypothesis that the supposed differ- 
hi ill H FI Hi between boys and gills are due 

jo. ^a.AL in hormonal differ cnees’*. But the 

« o main thrust uf the crilii|uu is rnther 

'ha! the research ers themselves are 
einlH.il i led in ideologies and social 

practices of class inul inequality, mid 

Purlin) Pruerc.is; the 110 IFI ics or l| - ,L, ' r li, !' lin B s reinfmee such idetdo- 

sclence and tfchnulogy gies and [traL-iices. 

bv David Alhiirv and Any simple view that science and 

! ? tee niolugy are in some sense neutral 

Joseph Sel'Mnr r. and outside politics cannot survive 

! m, J/ CiS ' 14 , 5 ‘such an analysis. .Science and tecli- 

I.SBN n KfiltU .ix.i 5 no logy tire human activities, liurnes- 

This Hook has a clear polemical pur- £' d '° ^ *P, l h va J i u " :,nti ll V 
|i"se: to attack "the m'vth of a class- , S n J . 1 ismteresicd pursuit 
Us. unbiased, ttiherent'ly progressive SS* mngmton char- 

science and technology . To the au- U w ! iaM - il " 1 ' d V, 11 ' 

tliors. it “is immediately dear that ' 1 L "Lffi? SLlLlUlS n r , ,e 
the wider inteicsts of the mass of the DeS|,lll ‘, 

people have been svstemalicallv _ L 10 " c ' er * "‘I 1 l, “ b .V ok succeed 
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that looks hack to paradise of 
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them to reopen extensive and valu- f,X\, y ,l,,tfn<led - Bm 11 . co,,ld wc ^ icvlhe thronnhTi S i £ h b J?' V V™ oke 0,1 lhe landscape and drives his 
aide workmgs. Rut neither the mi- ^ JSkSSS LSZSfSl -*■- 




. — - I— f,. ....... is. liiiikllllics, 

nut alienated fiom the imagery of 
expet ieticv (which is largely wlnit he 
means hy "psychological life") by our 
guilty knowledge of scientific reality. 

Urn nostalgia is a poor guide to 
histoiy. lhe late seventeenth century 
certainly did not look back in thfs 
way. Bishop Splat whose History of 
tlw Rnyaf Society, Rniuanyxliyn 
tpioies. wished there "to return back 
to the native pm ity am] shortness 
when men delivered so many things 
in nil equal number of woids". lint 
for Rnniiiiiysliyn "... the time may 
he propitious for a recovery of 
psychological life as metaphorical 
reality". II (he motto of the Royal 
Society was imllius in verba. 
Rot nan yshvn’s would be to lake nli 
varieties of idiom and cliche with the 
same seriousness that is due the poe- 
tic imagery of the early seventeenth 
century. 

Wc are told in a foreword by J. H. 
van den Berg, who seems to have 
been his mentor, that Romanyshyn’s 
book gives "Kuhn's paradigm . . . 
the significance of reality", and one 
can only hope that the author would 
not welcome such an encomium, lust 
as one would hone lie would reject 
the astonishing observation that be- 
fore Harvey “not one physician . . . 
mentioned the sound of the heart- 
beat" . but in fact Romanysliyn is 
both philosophically and historically 
naive. 

He sides rightly with those for 


was In- no menus reliable, ami that s,iUc, l i, V i n1, 1 WI,U J‘I hesitate to rcconi- 
ihe real problem was lack of ade.iu- IIn\'l!L U J n ,, J y . r,rsl :>' ear co l urSL ‘ {or 
ale ventilation. In shun. Daw !' np - , ’; s , in him logy and society 
accented the mine owners’ brief to , lh 'r S Bl “ ,lie Iexl 

build a lamp that would work in the ■* , , . l , ‘ i,cc 111 tourscs nn tlie 

iiiethiinc-rieli alrnospliere. lie did > !P CI •, r f' n * IOl,< ‘ »' science where it 
not attempt to (tickle the fun- Ul - n - 1 , v r, . n •he subjecl of more 
dam ei Hu I problem of safely in mines. LTIttca ;llialysts - 
Hie most overwhelming evidence oi nn . „ „ . ' 

ol the way in which science and ste P Ben Cotgrove 

technology lias been and is litirncssed ] 

to the service ol powerful inteicsts in C ot grove is professor of 

soaciy is the analysis of research and * t * ew, «W r 1,1 ,he f-huversnv of Bath. 

m^ lo Pi nenI ( R & D >- hi Britain in 

l‘WQ. 55.fi per cent of the total env- 

ernniem R&D budget of £2.69U mil- 17* a a. 

lion was spent on defence. Of the fl firPOflPH 

remainder, very large amounts were “*■ 

allocated for economically-orientated g > ■■ 

research, such as nuclear energy and 

aerospace. Only 15 per cent went to Jj 

the rive research councils. And even — — 

ssr-“ 

b0 .h h 'he ,S 4 a a 'dt™S ^ Bar,M " nd 

S ofTw™ch^es. 1 “T>, a Toft; Ol™ £6 -M 

of scientists and inventors is channel- ‘ SBN 0 10054 6 

led by the market for inventions, bv If it k tri, P n , a m . 


ol amC ies nc biues ngnity witu those for 
!*»' m u y rroni tl,c Point uf whom metaphor cannot be simply 
philosophical implications are reduced to a rhetorical device for 
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expressing those comparisons that 
might otherwise have been expressed 
literally, and he is right in seeing this 
as an important component of 
thought. But his insistence on the 
"reality" of what he calls “psycholo- 
gical life” (where for him such Ian- 

nimnn Wisr nAaa *._l l.i 


Forgotten 

founders 


guage has a central role) comes lu 
little more than the observation that 
we really do make use of metaphor- 
ical idioms: which even to phe- 
nomenologists would constitute a 
starting point rather than a conclu- 
sion. 

Similarly, the historians’ questions 
- hvjo thought in certain ways when 
and whether apparent parallels are 


"negotiated". Scientific knowledge be Ite t0 

ssr waS 

ophers and fif onlv hook P'ovufcs a chal- 
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authors quote Lord Spens speaking a second inn «i<. show lhe relevance of this nersoec- f sycho,0 8 ical from science f* ,s ow f n ess ®y on Harvey’s “dethro 
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Fortuitous 

parallels 


most , human body us u groiin 

ne in for knowledge ... it is to be foun 
chal- ?, n ycsulius* dissecting table . . 
3 logy vcsalius’ new body could not appea 
idelv on , , a sta tionary eartli”. And we nr 
*? d J ba * "Charles I . . . is per hap 

the first . . . victim ... of the net 

false equality which appears througl 

-,he pumping heart" and that “be 

■r n f “ use systole and not diastole is (fo 
fv Je Harvey] the basic motion of th 
y J heart . . . the human heart become 
mrrpty in the seventeenth century 
Human existence becomes emptj 
and lonely", ft is not clear on wfiai 
I grounds the reader is supposed tc 
believe or disbelieve all this. 

Of courre, analogies between sci- 
entific-- change and changes in 
thought elsewhere are worth explor- 

mg- R ut, as Christopher Hill put it in 

his own essay on Harvey’s “dethron- 
mg °f the heart", such analogic.' 
make things seem more reasonable, 
less shocking, in a world still domin- 
ated by analogy". Neither philo- 

sophical questions about what it 

two ur 1 bc f? r something to be reason- 
his- ? . £ ,° tb mk - nor the parallel his- 
the : oncai con straints (that is, reasonable 
:ri na * ^ b PJ?' and why) affect this writer, 
we jV 1 * 3 th l? 18 B Pity not just because 
of tus undoubtedly interesting book 


ibtfn? 1 hL M 5 ° 8y ,’ l «Woi | «. m for science policy ^ 1 
defined by the authors, arc not to make an v ham 
necessarily true or false. Rather they tween studies «r*K 
? re partial views in the sense .ha? Zl d SSSS * 


necewar.lv true or false. Rather they and in other cultS es ^riavVT, - an ? the ,. menta l, that is a 

are partial views in the sense that ogy relaS which technological ch an J thJZJi™? re t hly i" Disentangling 

X'srvr-^f'L:: 

aw explored: ,0 research. hare) and lh e Zl P -ftTSS**' 

c ’ ,s sc, ‘ ' There flre interesting and some- 
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"the kiml of [educational cxncricnces| theme outwards in the popular taste 
we expect our writers rum imellec- fur sea-bathing, Something might 
luals to enjoy' . As the vigorous and also have been said of the extensive 
challenging introduction asserts, use in Victorian literature of pre and 
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there is a real distinction now to be 
drawn between Maditioital education- 


post -Darwinian imagery derived from 
seas and rivers (Arnold's river of 


Against 
nature 

The ‘Scientific Movement’ mid 

Victorian Literature 

by Tess Cosslett 

Harvester Press. £l € ».5*l 

ISBN 0 7108 03112 S 

Romantic to Modern Lllernture: 

essays and ideas of culture 1750-1 ‘WO 

by John Lucas 

Harvester Press, £18.95 

ISBN 0 7108 0405 9 

With rare enough whimsy T. H. 
Huxley once pictured Victorian sci- 
ence as a Cinderella neglected and 
persecuted by her ugly sislers, Theol- 
ogy and Philosophy." In her garreli 
Cinderella -Science dreams her 
dreams of (ruth “out of the ken of 
the pair of shrews who are quarrel- 
ling downstairs”, for it is only she 
who "sees the order which pervades 
the seeming disorder of the world". 
In her often illuminating study Tess 
Cosslett sets out to cnnl tenge the 
commonly held belief that Victorian 
writers remained under the sway of 
the ugly sisters rather than under 
that of the true secular princess. Sci- 
ence. 

As Dr Cosslett’s brief but informa- 
tive first chapter demonstrates, the 
visions of the Romantic poets 
seemed to some Victorian thinkers to 
have been confirmed by scientific in- 
vestigation; it was even asserted that 
the imagination of the modem scien- 
tist precisely paralleled tbnt of the 
poet. Both shaped an organic unity 
from what the imagination seized ns 
truth, or, ns Frederic Harrison con- 
cluded in a review of G. II. Lewes, 
“our sciences are verified poems". 

Having succinctly suggested the 
force of such parallels between art 
and science, ur Cosslett turns to 
specific examples - Tennyson's In 
Memoriam, Sliildleinntrli, poems by 
Meredith and early novels ny Hardy. 
It is an interesting if highly selective 
range of writers. There is much that 
is striking in the comments on Ten- 
nyson's grasp of pre-Darwinian evo- 
lutionary thought, though it could be 
argued that the cliupter underplays 
Tennyson’s doubts concerning both a 
scientific thesis and a theological 
assertion. Dr Cosslett is original lou 
in her approach to Cieoigc Flint, 
though nn nualysis of the intellectual 
context uf Daniel Dertnida might 
have proved a conditioning balance 
to whnt is claimed for MitUllcrtiareh. 
The comments on often overlooked 
poems by Meredith serve to place 
Him centrally in a line of informed 
observers of nature, though if Mere- 
dith found the order lie perceived 
artistically useful such assurance 
seems to have unsettled Hardy. Dr 
Cosslett separates the gloom of 
Hardy's personal vision from the 
evolutionary optimism of his scien- 
tific understanding, and she usefully 
relates aspects of the early stories to 
images suggested by his agnostic 
mentor, Leslie Stephen. 

Dr Cnsslett's study is a valuable 
complement to the rich variety Of the 
collection of essays edited in 1977 by 
Knoepflmacher and Tennyson tinder 
the title Nature anil the Victorian 
imagination. Significantly though, 
the most commonly cited writer in 
that anthology, Ruskin, is notable 
for his absence from this new study. 
So are those active naturalists and 
priests; Kingsley and Hopkins. As a 
consequence a’ reader may be left 
with the impression that Dr Cos- 
slett’s focus is too narrow and exclu- 
sive. 

Kingsley has his assured, though 
sometimes marginal, place in Jonn 
Lucas's new collection of "essays and 
ideas of culture 1750-1900". The wri- 
ter who emerges centrally from the 
volume is, however. Dickens - for 
Lucrs “the greatest of all English 
novelists". Lucas's awareness of a 
culture which flourishes beyond 
strictly academic confines is pro- 
claimed in the note struck in his sixth 
chapter to the effect that “nearly all 
the greatest writers of the past 200 
years - Blake. Dickens, Hardy, 
t-awrence, Yeats" managed to avoid 


ul experience, however eccentric or life, or George Eliot’s Floss, for cx- 
ensuiil, uiul the outright failure ol ample). Nor does Lucas pause to 
education. The 1 %()■;, Lucas sug- relied un the fuel that the water 
Rests, "was the decade that did a used for lust ration is traditionally 


The Cryc of Making: the poetry of 
Louis MacNeice 


prat deal in raise ignorance to the slightly saline. Despite his clear am- by Robyn Mnrsuck 
level of sanctity", the time when “a cent for facts, it is a pity (hut lhc Gxfotd University F 

iradiiimi which had been taken for sweep nf the first essay is impeded in ISBN 0 l‘i 811718 J 

gi allied, a respect for knowledge, a its opening paragiaph by a loose ~ 

collect n over lads, and a reverence reference to Albeit Edward, Prince would have a 
loi memory . . . was abandoned". uf Wales, simply as “Prince Albert", fond of talking, no 

The volume, taken as a whole, and bv a witty swipe at a Kingsley P n F L ‘ rs ’’ capable of 


Press, £12.50 


concern over lads, and a reverence 
lot memory . . . was abandoned". 
The volume, taken as a whole. 


serves as a rcassertion of these trudi- who was very seriously concerned 
tion.il educational values. The essays both by the conditions" which gave 


range broadly, scrupulously and in a 
scholarly, hut always readable, man- 
ner over a wide range of literature. 
T hey arc refreshingly discriminating, 
argumentative and stimulating, qual- 
ities which are especially evident in 
the two essays wiili which the 
volume opens und in (he interesting 
study of Forster and Wagner with 
which it closes. It is. nevertheless, a 
pity that the opportunity was not 
taken to dale individual essays or to 
suggest the contexts which gave rise 
to them. The chapter entitled "The 
Victorians and Water", for example, 
is rather mysterious in its intentions: 
it celebrates the architectural and 
sanitary triumphs of the unsung 
Victorian engineers of the Midlands 
but it never glances at the great 
London pumping-stations , nor, de- 
spite its broad title, does it extend its 


Words, 


reference to Albeit Edward, Prince would have a poet able-bodied, 
nf Wales, simply as “Prince Albert". f°nd bilking, h reader of the news- 
and by u witty swipe at a Kingsley pap^. ccpiiWe of pity and laughter, 
wim was very seriously concerned informed hi economics, appreciative 
both bv the conditions which gave of women, involved m personal rein- 
rise to urban cholera and bv tbe bad """ships, actively interested in poll- 
stale of his own drains at’ Everslev l ics * suscepttble to physical tmpress- 
Rcciory. One might also have hoped wn*-. bo wrote Louts MacNeice m 
that the discussions of Dickens, lively Modern Pm'trv. Robyn Mar stick 
as thev arc. had been revised in the P'^ks up very little of this potential 
light of the new Pilgrim volumes of til, '6 e h cr . on MacNeice, 

the letters. ' Iie Cdve °f taking opens with an 

I must also admit to being puzzled account ot MacNeice as divided in 
by the statement that "when the his early experiences between Ireland 


l'ht Literary Language of 
Shakespeare 
by S. S. Hussey 
Longman, £4.95 
ISBN n 582 49228 l > 

Shakespeare and the ltlidurlciuiis 
hy Marlon Trousdale 
Scolnr Press. £15.U0 
ISBN 0 85%7 654 4 


by the statement that "when the his early experiences between Ireland 
Houses of Parliament burnt down in En Rj a P d and between different 
1833. Dickens wns among the cheer- ^ inds or lrishiiess, but it docs not go 
ing onlookers". Parliament burnt in 0,1 rc l ate f hc poetry to such per- 
1834 and I hiwc found no source sona ! ! J n ^ social contexts, except 
which suggests that Dickens was erratically und sketchily. Mar sack 
actually present, whether cheering or hardly uses the Irish point; the poli- 
noI • r tics and economics of the whole 

period after the war get no space at 

nil; and as for women, we arc told 

Andrew Sanders nothing of how MacNeice married 

and broke up with his first wife, or 

Andrew Sanders is lecturer in English bow he married his second wife, or 

at Birkbeck College, London. °f < b f experience which inspired 

“The Introduction . Marsutk all tides 
to but does m >1 investigate Mac- 

Neice’s unccitain dialogue with 
rives the principle that limeuage is Christianity. Even literary rela- 
artifieial. distinct from its subject (as lion ships are hardly touched upon - 
opposed to the Coleridgean concept Dylan Thomas, for instance, who 
ol the inseparability of subjecl and MacNeice said "made as well as 
expression) and a rational instrument any”; and the whulc cltnnging liter- 
slr net tired to effect certain ends, ary scene of the fifties. 

Erasmus, for instance, provided Dr Marsuck’s approach, despite 
schoolchildren with fnrmulae for her opening, is to go through the 
saying the same thing in many diffe- poems commenting on the success nr 
rent ways, and exemplified the art by otherwise of their use or language, 
producing 148 variations on the Some of this is well done in its own 
lltctne, "Your letter has delighted me terms. There :itc sensitive and cvocu- 
verv much.” As intellectual cnieg- tivc observations upon Hie early 
orics, the logical “places” of inven- poems. Autumn Journal and the Inst 
lion provide so many frames of refer- two volumes of poetry in particular 
once by means of which tilings may (“This sensation of being a stranger 


to his own life troubles the poems" 
in Visitations). Also, a good deni of 
interesting material is quoted from 
previously unpublished drafts. My 
objection" to her approach is not that 
there is no role for formalist criticism 
of poetry, but that the handling of it 
here is not rigorous enough. At a 
time of considerable critical dispute 
about how to deal with a text Dr 
Marsack shows no awareness of 
modern (or indeed older) studies of 
the way language works, and does 
not expuse the principles of her judg- 
ments for consideration. All ton 
often we have this kind of gesturing 
towaids and sliding between issues: 
He hints at the complexities of his 
relationship with his father, and 
the metaphysical reaches of their 
skirmishes, without going beyond 
the simple familiarity of the scene 
be sets. The apparent ease with 
which he handles the fiTiu rima 
form was perhaps his first indica- 
tion that he could use it at much 
greater length, although not, it 


Miakespenre and tne unciuriciuiis described. Such un emphasis on 

hy Marlon Trousdale variation extended as well to 

Scolar Press, £15.U0 copiousness nf matter: separate and 

ISBN 0 85%7 ci54 4 even contradictory truths might bc 

— - — — perceived in the same fable, as Erns- 

“Ot hello kills Dcsdcimmu because he nms demonstrated in construing the 
lucks what was obviously fell to be death of Socrates. The pluralism of 
an essential knowledge of language rhetorical method is, in effect, a kind 
skills." This rather ublique view of of structuralism, different from that 
lhc tragedy is offered hy Marion of (he twentieth century in its insist- 
Trousdale. What she means is (hat ence on the distinction between 
Othello is deceived hy iugp because words and things, 
he fails to recognize "a Renaissance This brief summary hardly does 
fact of language: that it is insubslan- justice to the density of Dr Trnus- 
tial and manipulative, thnl it does dale’s argument, or to the massive 
not represent reality but presents a documentation supporting its liistori- 
reproseiitatioii uf reality. "Viewed city. But when she turns to the plays 
within a tradition nf rhetoric.” writes themselves, the old issue of the relii- 
Dr Trousdale, "Shakespeare hy (jnnship between theory and practice 
means ot I ago shows not how evil r; ,j scs Itself. How far are pedagogic 
rhetorical method is, but how effee- precepts relevant to Shakespeare's 
live in lhc most unpromising situa- art? His grammar school training in 
lions such rhetorical method can be." rhetoric clearly served him well as a 
It is hard to resist the renctiun that if foundation, and it shows through in 
this is how a knowledge nf the rhe- his early plays, particularly when he 
toricnl tradition illuminates the play, j s making fun of it. Not surprisingly, 
then there arc better ways of under- Dr Trousdale writes appreciatively of 
standing Shakespeare's art. lhe “pleasurable puzzles" of Love's 

Yet Stanley Hussey is surely right Labour's Lost. Less adequate to the 
to argue that a familiarity with six- occasion, however, is her didactic 
tec nth-century attitudes to language interpretation of Measure for Meas- 
and literary composition, including urft which treats the Duke as a chor- 
the formal art of rhetoric, should j c figure enabling us "to comprehend 
diminish “the risk of partial or un- ihe action intellectually. " There is 
sound literary judgments" of Shake- mo re to this enigmatic character and 
speare’s work. Professor Hussey pro- his questionable contrivances than 
vides a very useful introduction to a Dr Trousdale allows. “The Ehz- 
vast and complex subject. Beginning a betlian audience.” she assures us in 
with the enriched vocabulary of Eli- another of her startlingly abrupt 
zabelhan English in relation to assertions, "and more particularly 
Shakespeare's own employment of James I, was meant to learn from the 
latinate diction and "copiousness", pj ay j n much the same way that 
the book moves to a consideration of Angelo and Isabella appear to 
some uses of syntax and grammar, [earn.” Leaving aside the gratuitous 
elaborated according to the schemes assumption about Shakespeare s 
of rhetoric, and then comes to focus pa |pable designs on Ins monarch, one 
on Shakespeare’s adaptation of surely hopes thnl no member of any 
established styles at different stages audience learns “in much the same 
of his career. Without being too wa y” as Angelo and Isabella. Since 
technical Professor Hussey presents Dr Trousdale uses the plnys as "ex- 
the student reader with a wealth of aniples" of, rather than ‘ evidence 
information which is digestible be- for. her rhetorical method the 
cause it is illustrated with well- met hod itself is presumably not con- 
chosen examples and treated with inverted by any limitation in her 
critical sensitivity and insight. reading of specific Plays. But what is 

U is this critical sensitivity winch is t he use of a model which generates 
too often lacking in Dr Trousdale s 5UC h b linkered criticism? 

calXo^^sbea^ues systematically J). J. Palmer 

Mems^'to me tcTentafl a view of the D. J. Palmer Is professor of English 
^aJS!” From the rhetoricians she de- at the University of Manchester. 


may be thought, to such advantage. 
We get no Further elucidation of the 
metaphysical skirmishes or of lire use 
of terza rima in the poem in ques- 
tion, anti the complexities nf the 
relationship with the father are not 
pursued. 

I cunnot say that this study makes 
MacNeice np'pear more substantial 
and important in 1983. Yet there is u 
moving and significant mystery about 
the man who managed lo l«ve and 
write without adopting a commit- 
ment in the thirties (even Yeats said 
it helped to have a belief), and then 
fell lo pieces after the war when 
commitment became unfashionable, 
allowing himself to be incorporated 
into the BBC. We might consider, 
for a start. D. B. Moore's remark, 
following Auden: "We must realize 
that it is in the atmosphere of intel- 
lectual shame that lhe poetry of lhe 
war had, inevitably, to bc written". 
If we fix MacNeice in his context he 
might appear not n major poet but a 
most illuminating figure in iwcntieih- 
century literature. 

Alan Sinfleld 

Alan Sinfield is reader in English at 
the University uf Sussex. 


James Joyce 

Richard Ellmann 

Winner of the Duff Cooper Memorial Prize for 1982. 

'Two decades of Joycean scholarship since the first edition of the 
biography have not thrown up a finer scholar than EJImann, to whom 
have been granted in addition the most unscholarly gifts of wit, 
grace, and compassion. . .Joyce is more alive than ever in this 
wonderful redaction of one of the masterpieces of the age, whose 
publication must be considered the crowning event of the Joyce 
centenary.’ Anthony Burgess In The Observer. Illustrated £25 

Gissing: A Life in Boohs 

George Halperln 

'Professor Halperln 's biography makes fascinating and Instructive 
reading. . .Other biographers have made Intelligent analyses of the 
connections between Gisslng's literary themes. . .and a life in which 
these were the ruling factors. None has established the links with 
quite the force and shrewdness which Professor Halperln brings to 
the subject: The Economist. Illustrated £18.50 

The Life of John Milton 

A.N. Wilson 

Recent biographers have tended to isolate Milton's political and 
religious thought, while critics, sceptical of the old 'biographical' 
school of criticism, have concentrated on the poetry. A.N, Wilson's 
new biography sees Milton whole, and so enhances our 
understanding not only of his character but also of his poetry. £9.95 

The Oxford Shakespeare 

General editor: Stanley Wells 

'With its fresh Investigation of the textual oroblems, comprehensise 
introductions and detailed annotation, the Oxford Shakespeare is 
on a scale comparable to that of the “new" Arden Shakespeare. . . 
One of the Important advances of a responsible scholarly edition is 
that It makes available the evidence and the arguments on which 
the editor's conclusions are based, enabling the reader to examine 
them for himself. The Oxford Shakespeare not only does this but 
also sets a very high standard In the preciseness and thoroughness 
of Its com mentarles! The T.H.E.S. 

Oxford University Press 
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“The Winter’s Tali'" In Performance 
III l£ii|'liirid and America, 1611-1976 
by tennis Rurtholoiueusz 
t '.mi bridge Univcrsitv Press. £27.50 
ISBN li 52 1 2452 y X ' 

Shakes peari' the Directin' 

by Ann Pasternak Slater 
Harvester Press. £18.95 
ISBN <1 7108 (1446 6 

I'hr Winter's Tale lias enjoyed a loop 
history on the English stage. In con- 
trast to a number of .Shakespeare’s 
plays, it has never been absent for a 
significant period either from the 
thfa I re or from critical discussion. 
Cut and prettified in the eighteenth 
century, it became in Kuan’s hands 
in tlie mid- nineteenth an archaeologic- 
al showpiece, and with living and 
MeerMim Tree the basis foi a lavish 
pictorial ism that enchanted Vic- 
torians ami l-dwriidiiius. Not until 
Granville liaiker staged the play in 
l‘» 1 2 did it recover something like its 
original form, by no menus in mimic- 
ry of Filiyahetlian stage conditions, 
hut in response to (he life .»| the 
Shakespearean text. John Palmer 
K.ive it as his view, indeed, that 
Barker's interpretation was “proh- 
nbly the first performance in England 
of u play hy Shakespeare that the 
author would have recognized for his 
own since Burbage”. 

I he twentieth century has seen 
other distinguished productions be- 
sides Barker’s, some of them in 
North America and some in [•ins- 
land. The festival Theatres at Con- 
necticut. Ontario and Oregon have 
tended on the whole to treat the pluv 
fairly unseriintsly, though Audrey 
Stanley’s Ashland production of 1975 
gave the play's tragic aspects full 
weight. In England Peter Brook 
(1951). Peter Wood (I960) and Tre- 
vor Nunn (1969) have all offered 
distinctive and distinguished inter- 
pretations. 

Dennis Bartholomew? narrates 
and documents this history with skill 
and knowledge. The range of refer- 
ence is quite vast, to newspaper arti- 
cles. memoirs and interviews, ns well 
as to books and journals. Of course. 
Professor Bartholomeusz is at the 
mercy of his source material. Kean’s 

E reduction, of which on the whole 
e disapproves, is very well 
documented and so takes up a good 
many pages, while other, perlinps 


more faithful, interpretations have 
left on record only a faint impress- 
ion. Occasionally, there arc vivid 
first-hand recollections of perform- 
ances, such as Tavener’s account of 
Macready in 1823 or Helen Faucil’s 
description of playing opposite the 
same actor in 1837. But often the 
historian has to rely on rather pei- 
functory or prejudiced reviews. It is 


noticeable how much more urgent 
the writing becomes when Professor 
Bnrlhnlomeusz describes the Trevor 
Nunn product inn he himself saw on 
lour in Melbourne. The enthusiasm 
and exact recall are impressive, 
though the judgment quoted with 
apparent approval from rhe Austra- 
lian, "one or the great stage perform- 
ances nf the world" may seem extra- 
vagant to those wlin saw the same 
production nt Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Out of the stage history I here 
emerges a convincing sense of The 
Winter's Tale ns a quite deliberate 
mixture of theatrical styles and his- 
torical periods, a coherent incoher- 
ence that loses its significance when 
tidied up to meet the preferences ul 
Victorian scholars or twentieth -ceil- ' 
Jury critics or directors (there is h 
merited adverse critique of the 
emblematic Trevor Nimu-Jolm Bur- 
ton pi eduction of 19761. Professor 
Bartholomeusz worries a good deal 
about the value of his enterprise, and 
in the end offers a fairly muted justi- 
fication: “on the whole, despite ob- 
vious dangers, criticism could profit 
by u dusc. an intimate acquaintance 
with good theatre". The worry is 
unnecessary: any competent reader 
of The Winter's Tale will find his 
sense of the play greatly extended hv 
reading this hook. 

Despite occasional lapses nf judg- 
ment. Profess oi Bnitholomciisz gives 
U'* all dial his hook’s title promises. 
Shakespeare the Directin', by con- 
trast. is a sild disappointment. Dr 
Slater tells us that “this hook is a 
sillily of Shakespeare’s direction of 
his plays, analysing the implications 
of theatrical effects specifically en- 
gineered by him". In the event, the 
theatrical reality of his plays is rarely 
discussed. The chapter called " Posi- 
tion on the Stage", for example, 
turns out to he largely a turn i liar 
discussion of stage iluors, discovery 
space, trap and gallery, coupled with 
some tiio roughly ordinary discussion 
of the throne and of silting down 
(■‘bitting down would appear to dif- 
fer from the other positions an actor 
can assume on the singe, in that it is 
iirininrily realistic und simple.") Simi- 
lar ly. the chapter on costume de- 
teriorates into an unimpressive treat- 
ment of disguise. Throughout the 
work, the emphasis steadily drifts 
away from theatre towards the 
emblematic and the literary. Perhaps 
this is just as well, for Dr Slater 
shows little experience of theatre. 

The worst example comes in the 
chapter "Silence and Pause”, where 
Dr Slater writes: 

For instance, Clarence’s murderer, 
doubled up by a sudden cramp oF 
conscience, begs his accomplice: "I 
prythee stay n little: / I hope this 
passionate humour of mine will 
change, i It was wont to hold me 
while nne teis twenty. ” There 
should, then, be a twenty-second 
pause, before the other's impatient 
demand . . . 

A twenty -second pause would be 
sufficient in Shakespeare's theatre 
for murder itself to be committed on 
stage or in the auditorium; even in 
the theatre of Harold Pinter the per- 
formance could scarcely surviv e. 

J. R. Mulryne 

/. R. Mulryne is professor of English 
at the University of Warwick. 
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Woman and 
the Demon 

S’Kxr"''* 

Hew la a boM ncwulon nf VicioiIud 
culture: a stud* of myths of 
wonmnhoodtfcii shatters the usual 
generalisations about the squeezed 
crushed, nndcRi.kss Vmohw, woman. 
TnnJUgl 1 copkiui c samples druwn from 
Uleralure,ui ajui bkigwphy, 

Aucftiac h re conn runs three « ntral 
paradlgBwihe an^cL'dcmon. the old 
maid, aw) the fallen wom:tD. She shows 
eowtncse animate a pervasive 
Victorian yidOQitf a nwhllo feinak- 
wi least wi ih divine anddemonic 

povtcu.fasrnf which produced ihe 
approval ideal cl the dutiful, femilv- 
hound teaman. J VWJ, £1 4. 00. 

Costly 

Monuments 

HfprrxtMaBoits u/UutS tifln 
■ 'Z e }'!Xf HrrtWi Periry 
BARBARA LEAN HARMAN 
!h rtcedtyMrsCeorgc Heiben's 
, poetry 1 ms been analysed hr wkhu uf 
, ow irtnfdallDguUhed litcrurycrlifcs. 


Offering J«e readings tif central poems and 
insiglilsdenvcd firm contemporary literary 

theory, Hannan take* bernlncc In icir 
company . -A beiUlaaixuide to reading 
Herbert -Stephen Green Wall. IWtj, £H.i)0. 

Invented Worlds 

Dealing with three major a n furms - painline 
mwte and hterature - Winner shows him the 
artist fashions u symbolic workl lhai Iransfomis 
IIH- experience of Ihc abiervci. Examining ihc 

responseiifihc Htlull, ihe child, tho me ni ally 

dinurhedand ihencumloglcnJljr impaired. 

: Winner offers nothing lest than a new synibvils 

; j^ n ^]^T l ^ n ' sanaticmtuK 

Allegory, Mjrtb 
and Symbol 


Monuments '■ aioawamv bloom held, eJitor 

ReprrHHioiioru nf the S tifln Ihc hliddh. MI| P i,, 8 ln <i‘no from 

GfHwWfrfwi'ifwry fnWm V'i P'^^Htsnd in wbjeti 

':^SS!S^SSaSX!iSt- 

HARVARD University Press 

126 Bmkhffham Police Foott, IjnhfonSWI jiV 9SD 
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Forerunner 
and ally 

Coleridge, Languuge, and Criticism 
by Timothy Corrigan 
University of Georgia Press, S15.IIU 
ISBN 0 8203 0593 6 

Surprisingly late in the day. critics 
with leanings towards deconstruct ivc 
theory are discovering a forerunner 
and ally in Coleridge. Thus Col- 
eridge, having been long admired as 
the representative of “English 
Romanticism" in its theoretical and 
critical aspect, and having been more 
recently placed (by such critics as M. 
H. Abrams and Ren* Wellek) as a 
foremost example of European, or 
Anglo-German. Romanticism, is now 
being claimed as a venerable ances- 
tor by the modern critical school, on 
the grounds that he licensed the 
reader, or reader-critic, to “half-crc- 
at C the work of art as he reads it. 

Timothy Corrigan avails himself of 
this licence in his analysis of the 
stages of Coleridge’s career as critic, 
which he charts, reasonably enough, 
in terms of Coleridge’s ever-related 
but ever-shifting intellectual pursuits. 
Titus he looks at the political bent of 
Coleridge's literary criticism in the 
17y0s, when Coleridge was at his 
most- active politically: the psycholo- 
gical emphasis in the Shakespeare 
criticism of 1800-1812. when Col- 
eridge was evolving his theories of 
mind in response to Hartley and 


JfilUs and its fruitfulness for the de- 
finitions of poetry in Biographia 
Lueraha\ and finally the increasing 
absorption of the older Coleridge in 
theology, to which all other con- 
cerns. including literary criticism, 
were subordinated. Indeed, in one of 
the several moments of plain com- 
mon sense in (his hook, Corrigan 
nilows when discussing Coleridle’s 
digressive 1825 lecture “On the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus", that in it: 
(lie conspiracy of the commentary 
against the text is overwhelming. 
What is most peculiar about his 
work during this period is the un- 
usual extent to which he disregards 
the primary text and how com- 
pletely his complex theological 
models and language usurp that 

lt\[, 

Corrigan’s own ..study, however 
sometimes commits the same sin. as 
when he illegitimately runs together 
the earlv poem “Religious Musings" 
and Coleridges prose gloss explain- 
ing the otherwise gnomic political 
allusions in the poem. Corrigan does 


believe , and “I suggest”, 

Rosemary Ashton 

Dr Ashton is lecturer in English at 
L nlversity College Lohdon. 


not seem to see that if. as he appro- 
vingly claims, “Coleridge's critical 
commentary and notes are intended 
to give the poetry political meaning”; 
the conclusion Hint any discerning 
critic of the poetry must come to is 
that it has failed as a means of 
communication in itself. Coleridge’s 
critical commentary cannot “vitalize” 
the text of the poem unless it is read 
continuously with the text, in which 
case one is no longer responding to a 
poem. 

Corrigan’s aim is to “examine Cole- 
ridge’s remarks on language”, a tusk 
which he rightly snys has been little 
undertaken by students of Coleridge 
But Corrigan is not a linguist, flis 
book contains no linguistic analysis 
of Coleridge's prose, and is, in fact 
devoid of any close analysis other 
than that of certain terms which Col- 
eridge imported from extra-literary 
contexts to his literary criticisin', 
terms such as “egotism" and “be- 
nevolence" in the 1790s, and “polar- 
ity”, “maenetisni", and “electricity" 
in the 181us. His discussions of these 
transferences of terminology are in- 
teresting, particularly in the chapter 
on science, in which he compares the 
terminology of Coleridge’s “Hints lo- 
wards a More Comprehensive 
Theory of Life" with that or the 
function and structure (these also 
being primarily scientific terms) of 
poetry m the central chapters of 
Btographia Lueraria. He also writes 
well on Coleridge's early political crl- 

V™IV 0,icin $ lhat c °'eridge in the 
I79tJs frequently “uses a poem mere- 

V s a wp d ?w into the poet’s heart, 
W ih* re i Col ? nd £ e finds either a good 


_ ... , . " 441 a KifUU, 

sensitive citizen or a hard-hearted 
egotist who will insidiously under- 

Sfwr No J a that “egotism” is 
for Coleridge at this time an entirely 
negative concept; as Corrigan re- 
marks, it is a term “dearly related to 
soua! individualism and a kind of 
political heroism” and hence trans- 

ft Co,c 9 d J e int o a “stan- 
K™ f ? r literary judgments” and re- 
lated to his use of the word “effu- 
smns to describe his own early 
(political) poetry. y 

dl j! jj* chapters Corrigan 

does little more than rehearse in 
partlj deconstruct tve terms the well- 
documented arguments of other 
modem critics of Coleridge, despite 
the frequent rhetorical device of in- 
sert inc SUch flSVrliuf* mul . . 


Tradition and Innovation in (‘hnuter 
hv Derek It re wit 
M acmillan. £25.1 id 
ISBN (l .t.t.t 38*127 5 

This is the tiisi of tw«. \ohmi7s~which 
inc in mill. nil the collected essays 
tl l *54 lo ihc pii'scni) i»r l) r Derek 
Brewei. printed, with two cMeptions 
lone new essay and one which i.s here 
expanded) as they first appeared in a 
variety of peuodic.ils. 

The seeoml volume will deal with 
Chnueer as storyteller: (fiis one asks, 
in a .sentence at the heginnine of 
possibly its best-known essav 
“Gothic Chaucer": “Whal is tlie 
yeneiiil nature of Climieer's works 
ami its relation to his limes?" Not so 
easy in answer. To say Chaucer is 
■‘cniiveniiunal", o| course, will not 
do. Ii denies him any personality ami 
begs the question whether fie is 
thought conventional simply because 
he has been more widely read than 
several of his contemporaries. Dr 
Brewer instead demonstrates the 
value of conventions as used by u 
niajor poet, when they both formu- 
late and release the stock response. 

Some of the essays discuss themes: 
children in Chniicer, honour in 
Chaucer, the idea of feminine beauty 
in Middle English literature. Here 
there is often illuminating compari- 
son, for instance that Chaucer - un- 
like nineteenth and twentieth-century 
writers - never writes Irom the 
child’s point of view. Other essays, 
such as “The Arming of the Wiir- 
r i? r ". or Rwe's Tale and the 
Kings Hall, Cambridge", are more 
factual: how literature may illumin- 
ate history. The views expressed are 
always anchored firmly to a close 
reading of the text, and if anyone 
thinks “themes anil conventions” 
sounds all very general, lie should 
rend the sensitive discussion of 
Criseydc’s position in Book IV of 
Troiltis iiiKi of Arvcragus’s in The 
Frank fin’s Tale. 

Do the exsnys date? In the earlier 
ones there is perhaps more reference 
lo tlie story, more of wlrnt Chaucer 
doesn't do, or does less well than one 
of his contemporaries, than might he 
altogether fashionable now. But it 
has always been Dr Brewer’s great 
virtue as a critic to raise the impor- 
tant questions, in relate literature to 
both its own time and to ours. Two 
of the essays ask how we are lo 
characterize Chaucer. Here I admit 
to finding; the earlier (1974) “Gothic 
Chaucer' more immediately aceessi- 
u Li nn "I hc Archaic and 

the Modern" which acts us a general 
introduction to the whole collection. 
Tlie former shows how inconsistent 
njul even apjiarenlly incompatible 
elements may he sustained within the 
one work and how the resulting ten- 
sion resolves itself. The latter disting- 
uishes well enough “archaic" features 
(assimilation of everything to a 
general system, argument by analogy 
rather than by synthesis, a largely 
oral culture valuing repetition) from 
“modern" or “scientific 1 ’ (character- 
ized by progressive change gener- 
ated by self-criticism, context-free-, 
disseminating complex accurate 
knowledge through print), but it 
might have been made easier by 


, (mu ii itaa miM 

sive style. 

Tjie.. whole collection is a consider- 
able demonstration of the amount 
and variety of interest in the major 
English medieval author and of one 
critic's ability to elucidate and com- 
municate this interest over the better 
part of thirty years. The idea of 
collected essays, however, sounds 
terribly final. I am happy to assure 
his readers that Dr Brewer is alive 
and well and continuing to write ab- 
out Chaucer. 


S. S. Hussey 

S. S. Hussey is professor of English 
at the University of Lancaster. 


Moral Gower 

Sections from books one, three, four, 
five , six and eight of Confessio A mantis 
are included in John Gower; selected 

POtftfV . edited hv P flrfilp Wriinfiorn unrl 
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Reading 
for health 


Literature as Recreation in the Later 
Middle Ages 
by G lending Olson 
Cornell University Press, 114.75 
ISBN 0 8014 1494 6 

The argument of this book is that 
pleasure was recognized, in the Mid- 
dle Ages, to have a legitimate mid 
proper place in mail’s life, anil that 
the pleasure to be derived from liter- 
ature, principally stories, was not ex- 
cluded from the general theorizing 
about the therapeutic and recreation- 
al value of pleasure. 

It may seem surprising, to some, 
that such nn argument needs to be 
made, given that people in the Mid- 
dle Ages are likely to have enjoyed 
stories, anecdotes and jokes, as well 
as music and sexual intercourse, in 
much the same way as people at any 
other time: but the weight of the 
argument falls on the existence of 
academically respectable theorizing 
lhat sanctioned such activities, h is 
here, in combating the notion of a 
monolithic moral and didactic cul- 
ture, and the notion of literature, 
especially, as that which is written 
for our “doctrine", that Professor 
Olson's book aims to break new 
ground, even if he docs have to 
winkle out his arguments from some 
fairly udd nooks and crannies. 

Professor Olson puints nut first 
how medieval theories of literature 
traditionally regarded pleasure as ii 
mere preliminary or accompaniment 
to the searching out of moral profit. 
AH other forms of "literary" plea- 
sure, as in scurrilous tales aitd anec- 
dotes, were immoral. Occasionally, 
pleasure seems to be acknowledged 
as something more than the servant 
of morality, ns when a thirteenth- 
century commentator oil Ovid’s 
Amores says that the usefulness of 
the work is the pleasure it gives 
V'Utilitas est delectatio ”) but it is to 
another source that we must go lo 
find this idea systematically ex- 
ploited. It is, in fact, in medical 
writing that the pleasure derived 
from story-telling is placed in the 
same category of usefulness as bath- 
ing, regularity of bowel movement, 
and diet, that is, as a means to good 
health. Tlie moderate cheerfulness 
induced by listening to stories is 
good for you, ami helps ward tiff 
illness. “Lire toy ruses chases el 
estranges" is one recommendation, 
and other writers warn that grisly 
stories of death and martyrdom 
should not be rend by those in weak 
health, and that excessively cheerful 
stories should be avoided, since one 
may drop dead from loo great joy. 
m .This explanation of the efficacy «*f 
"light reading" sounds quite reason- 
able, ns does the recommendation of 
a Tacuinwn Sanitatis, or handbook 
of health, that listening to stories is a 
good way of preparing for sleep. 
Chaucer makes amusing use of (Ids 
idea in The Book nf the Duchess, 
and certainly represents himself as 
feeling in much better spirits after his 
bedtime read. Elsewhere, serious ex- 
amples of the “hygienic justification” 
for literature actually being used are 
hard to find, though Laurent de Pre- 
mierfait does his best in his preface 
to his translation of the Decameron. 
which he says will help lo raise the 
spirits (“esbaudir les esperitz ’’) of its 
readers. 

Somewhat more serious is the “re- 
creational justification” for literature, 
which takes as its basic argument 
that some form of relaxation is 
necessary for everyone, even for a 
desert saint, and that story-telling is 
one such form of relaxation. Tlie 
image of the “bent bow" is common- 
ly used: the human will cannot al- 
ways be kept tightly strung to God's 
purpose, otherwise it will grow flac- 
cid. Jokes and anecdotes creep in 
under this privilege, though it is rec- 
ognized. of course, within this ster- 
ner ethical context, that the amuse- 
ment they give is only to be tolerated 
in so far as it makes for a more 
vigorous return to the serious busi- 


ness of life. Apart from such simple 
cases, though, the “lecrealinuai" 
argument is usually given only pas- 
sing attention, and the attempt in 
collect some examples, in chapter 
four, does not produce much. 

The keystone nf Professor Olson’s 
thesis is Boccaccio's Pit'iwii'nin, 
which he sets against the context of 
the plague-tracts. These advised 
pleasurable activity, in moderation, 
such sis walking in gardens, good 
final and drink, lively company, con- 
ycisniinu ami story-idling, as a de- 
fence against the lowering of spirits 
that makes one susceptible to plague. 
The parallels with the frame-story or 
the Decameron are quite striking, 
and (ell us something about the atti- 
tude of the tourteenih eenluiy to 
both plague and inm-didactic litera- 
ture. There is also some food fm 
thought in the hints given that fiction 
lias a healing power, n power of 
alleviating distress and drawing us 
away from q consuming passion by 
engaging our minds in an activity 
removed from ourselves. 

Where, however, does this get us? 
As Professor Olson says, not far. if we 
think of the Decameron as “volunteer 


Literary 

theology 


Paradise Lost: a humanist approach 
by K. G. Hamilton 
University of Queensland Press, 
£14.45 

ISBN 0 7022 162h 7 
Milton and Ihc Science of the Snlnts 
hy Georgia B. Christopher 
Princeton University Press, £16.80 
ISBN 0 691 U650H X 

These two books offer radically diffe- 
rent kinds of assistance in nur read- 
ing of Milton's poetry. Prolessor 
Hamilton, urbanely relaxed, eschew- 
ing reference lo source materia] or 
criticism, claims in “uncover the spe- 
cial significance und interest uf Para- 
dise Lost for the present-day reader 
. . . [rather (hanf concentrating on 


dise Lost for the present-day reader 
. . . [rather (hanf concentrating on 
the origins of (lie poem in seven- 
teenth-century attitudes’’. Professor 
Christopher, on the contrary, is con- 
vinced (hat the most significant pers- 
pective on Milton's poetry comes 
from an understanding of Reforma- 
tion altitudes towards (lie nature and 
status of "n text", whether scriptural, 
doctrinal, or poetical. 

The fiist has all the virtues, and 
vices, of an approach seeking to 
show how Paradise Lost "lives to- 
day". Hamilton insists that Milton’s 
focus is on “mini the measure ol all 
things”, il lust ruble through the 
poem’s architecture, moral questions 
and characters. The poem’s actions 
are considered in terms of psycholo- 
gical profiles and mot ivn lions. Tlie 
essays, subtly compendious of much 
that has been written about the 
poem, are sumetimes acute, some- 
times merely routine. But the dimen- 
sion that is always missing is that of 
form : there is no recorded awareness 
that Milton is writing 3 Renaissance 
epic poem in twelve books. Is this 
because such a form insistently re- 
quires of its reader some contact 
with “seventeenth-century attitudes, 
beliefs and traditions”? Failure to 
acknowledge ibis small fact can have 
curious consequences. 

For instance, the War in Heaven 
can be accounted for without any 
serious response to its extraordinary 
linguistic characteristics. Discussion 
of the meaning of Milton’s “tragic 
notes can move into an application 
of Hegelian tragic theory, m which 
context Hamilton rightly observes 
that “because it is a theory of 
tragedy rather than of morality. 
Hegel’s concept does not call on us 
to decide whether Adam was right or 
wrong" - thus evading a possibly 
obdurate seventeenth-century atti- 
tude towards the notion of disobedi- 

Sueh evasions are characteristic. 
The "humanist approach’’ has to 
assume lhat there are certain things 
about Milton’s poem not to be taken 
too seriously. “The sociology of reu- 
nion," as' Christopher shrewdly 
observes, "works against taking 
the sacramental aspect of Mdmns 
noetry very seriously because those 
who hold his. precise doetnnal views 
today may be on the fringes of socte- 
IV and displav an antagonism towards 


medical service” on Docarcio’s purl. 
His problem, throughout this sensi- 
ble and informative bouk has been lo 
demonstrate the significance in the 
study of literature of the theories 
that he has heen illustrating. Often, 
“story-lelling” exists on the fringes of 
the theories uf n hygienic and re- 
creational justification of pleasure, 
and the kind of storytelling alluded 
to exists only on the fringes of litera- 
ture. It may he. (Ii.it in living so 
hard to prove that the Middle Ages 
could take pleasure in literature, 
Professor Olson has been unduly in- 
fluciH'cd by the argument thai all 
medieval literature was didactic. A 
possibility he does not entertain is 
that the monolith lie is so assiduously 
chipping nwny at docs not exist, and 
that medieval writers and readers 
knew a great deni belter than medic- 
al and literary theorists what “plea- 
sure” is to be taken in literature. 


Derek Pearsall 

Derek Pearsall is professor of 
medieval English at the Univcrsitv of 
York. 


education and high culture that 
would have made Milton gasp." Se- 
rious discussion of Milton’s theology 
may run the risk of making the great 
poet culturally declassl, but this is 
no reason for fudging, ns Hamilton 
docs, the “fundamental” question of 
Adam and Eve's freedom of choice. 
Recognizing the problems (“if the 
fall is the will of God. then is it still 
possible to accept that man had free 
will?"), Hamilton suggests that “we 
must believe” that God foresaw the 
Tall as n means of fu rt lie ring man’s 
best interests. While we are digesting 
the implication of this credo we arc 
also asked to believe that this “does 
not mean that God's foreknowledge 
caused Adam's fall”. While the 
humanist critic flounders, Millun 
himself and a vocal throng of Re- 
formed theologians stand in the 
book's margins, helplessly hound mid 
gagged. 

In Georgia Christopher’s study 
these voices have their say. Though 
difficult and rigorous, her book is 
ultimately much truer to the prisma- 
tic complexity of Milton's work. Her 
argument is that Milton assimilated 
classical literature (that is, lie rend 
his Homer and Virgil and Ovid) not 
through humanist categories but Re- 
formation ones. She shows us Luther 
and Calvin and Milton reading and 
responding to those same texts, and 
shows them reading scriptural texts. 
Where Tlie Holy Spirit conducts the 
render of the Bible to scriptural 
truth, tliut same viva vox Christ! mny 


break through other texts and con- 
duct n render to “literary epipha- 
nies". Since, it is argued, God is 
conceived of by the Reformers pri- 


marily as Word, text, speech or locu- 
tion, not image or physical symbol, 
and since reading, studying, meditat- 
ing on the scriptures, and professing, 
confessing and testifying comprise a 
characteristic "theology of the 
word", such epiphnnies are more 
titan merely “literary"; they are doc- 
trinal too: “In Milton’s tradition, 
the Spirit clings, not to bodies, but 
to language itself, and skips like 
Ariel along the tucks and gaps in the 
syntactical chain." 

Christopher is a little like Ariel 
herself, fast as quicksilver, and illu- 
minating all sorts of dark corners. 
Hers is a stimulating and rewarding 
book. She points out (hat Luther 
noticed that “the procedure of Mosex 
is correct: he suggests by dots, as it 
were, situations that cannot be ex- 
pressed in words” and urged ex- 
egetes to fill out these Ola Testa- 
ment lattice talcs, accumulating de- 
tails from their own situations, feel- 
ings and experience. For the human- 
ist perhaps the dots don’t count any 
more, but for Milton, whose ex- 
perience was vastly literary, the 
grand fusion of epical and biblical, 
and the constant local amplificatio 
and contaminatio of ancient authors, 
producing a bewildering simultaneity 
of voices and verbal texts, affirms 
the doctrinal weight and strategy of 
his major poems. The emphasis here 
is not on Milton's inconveniently 
theological literature, but on his 
literary theology. 

R. D. Bedford 

Dr Bedford is lecturer in English at 
the University of Eteter. 


f son draws parallels between Words- 

l jllTUiifiSl B worth’s subsequent vision of Nature 

nnd Marlin Uyher's famous distinc- 
fk tion between "l-Thou" and “1-lt” re- 

mton ' Intionships. The Nature Wordsworth 

LliwII o recaptures is a sophisticated and plii- 

— - ■ — losophical version of the instinctive 

Wordsworth's Vital Soul: Ihc sacred childhood sense of a living envirou- 
mid profane In Wordsworth's poetry men! of which the self is an organic 
by J. K. \V sit. sun PHrt. 

Macmillan, £2U.lXi . rf , nenhor of these strands is par- 

ISBN U 333 30962 6 ocularly original in itself. Watson s 

synthesis is both subtle and illumi- 

“ Wordsworth's poetry, as a whole," noting. Though his argument is 
writes Watson, “is concerned with essentially ahistorical he provides, in 
beliefs and values which arc basic to effect, a latter-day argument for 
an understanding of mail's relations Wordsworth's sense of the universal - 
with mail, and man's relations to ity of his themes from low and rustic 
God.” The generalization masks life, as well as helping to place him 
more precise interests. Professor more firmly in the great tradition or 
Watson is concerned less with English religious poets. 

Wordsworth's poetry than with ccr- Nevertheless, stimulating as Wat- 
tain "religious" qualities Hint he secs son’s argument is. for it to be wholly 
as underlying (he actual works them- satisfying there are two further dis’- 


Wnrdsworih's poetry than with cer- 
tain "religious" qualities Hint he secs 


selves. 


linctions that need to be clarified. 


The nmhiquity in the term "reli- The first concerns an ambiguity in 
sious" is deliberate. At one level herent in the summary of von ben 


/atson tnkes the word in a tech- 


herent in the summary of van Gcu- 
nnp that Watson quotes. It seems u» 


nically anthropological sense in order me that being "liminal" - the state of 


to show elements in Wordsworth that 
can be compared with such primitive 


being on a threshold anti about to 
pass into another phase - is fun- 


(and therefore, by implication, also da mentally different from that of 

iiniu»rc£ill riliiciIiYi-H nhi'iiiimpna ac Iv-ino “ni'irnnml “ Fnr Mvnnmli- 


universal) ritualized phenomena as 
Shamanism, while at another level he 
views Wordsworth through a much 


being “marginal." Fnr example. 
Richard Leakey’s vision of early man 


views Wordsworth through n much i.s as being essentially “marginal’' in 
more narrowly Christian and ihculn- his life-style, neither at home on (lie 
gieal perspective in order to show his plains nor in the forests, ill-equipped 
relationship to the Old Testament cither for hunting or auick escape, 
tradition of (he prophet/poet. The his big brain and social adaptability 
two levels, it is implied, are not in arising directly as a consequence of 
conflict, but opposite ends of a con- not "belonging" in any safe eeolugic- 
tinuum that cmnraces the whole hu- a! niche, Man is here “ma rain al”, but 
man experience of the "sacred”. not “liminal". On the other hand. 
At the anthropological level Wat- the obvious llieologicnl parallel, that 
son identifies in. for instance, of the medieval view of man as an 
Wordsworths journey across Salis- "amphibian", part beast, part spirit, 
bury Plain (at once an actual journey at home in neither the animal nor 
and a spiritual “progress") “a striking the heavenly kingdom, is mn- 
resemblanec to the primitive rituals damciitally “liminal”. Dnnte, for in- 
first described bv Arnold van Gcu- stance, is in no doubt that he stands 
nap in Hites of Passage." Such rites on the threshold of a higher exist- 
arc, we are told, “marked by three cnee, even if the consummation is 
phases: separation, margin (or limen , not of this world. It is easy to sec 
signifying “Hire shlioh!" in Latin), and how Wordsworth's solitaries any 


not "liminal”. On the other hand, 
the obvious llieologicnl parallel, that 
of the medieval view of man as an 
“amphibian”, part beast, part spirit, 
at home in neither the animal nor 


ry Ham t at once nn actual journey ni nuine in ncunci me annual nor 
d a spiritual “progress") ”:i striking the heavenly kingdom, is ftin- 
sembluncc to the primitive rituals damciitally “liminal”. Dnnte, for in- 


aggregation." In the first stage the 
subject becomes an outcast from the 
norms of conventional society. The 
ensuing “liminal” condition is char- 
acterized bv what is called communi- 
tas: a word that combines a sense of 
unhierarchicnl fellowship with all 
mankind and a sacred or holy state 
in which the subject, freed from in- 
stitutionalized relationships, experi- 
ences a new potency and insight. Tlie 
final reintegration (us in tlie ending 
of The Ancient Mariner) involves 
once more n clearly defined system 
of rights and obligations. At the 
theological level - essentially that of 
content rather than structure - Wat- 


stance, is in no doubt that he stands 
on the threshold of a higher exist- 
ence, even if the consummation is 
not of this world. It is easy to see 
I low Wordsworth's solitaries and 
philosophic pedlars are marginal; it is 
less clear that they arc liminal. The 
second distinction arises from this, 
and is reflected in Watson’s sub-title. 
Tfie opposite of the “sacred” state of 
“liminality” Is surely not die “pro- 
fane" but the rumitlane. Wordsworth 
is hardly ever interested hy the pro- 
fane; he is deeply absorbed by the 
sac red ness of the ordinary, and we 
have much to thank Professor Wat- 
son for in reminding us of that fact. 

Stephen Pricket t 

Stephen Pricket! is reader in English 
at the University of Sussex. 


New Books from Falmer 

New Directions Series 

New Directions in English Teaching 

Edited hy Anthony Adams, University nf Cambridge 

This book provides through (he blending of selected published articles 
and specially commissioned work a perspective on die teaching of 
English in ihe 1980s. 

December 1982 245 pages £5.95 paper, 1 1 1.95 doth 

M of lograph Series 

The Sixth: An Essay in Education and Democracy 

William Reid, University of Birmingham and 
Jane Fllby, University of Aston hi Birmingham 

This book traces the tradition of Ihc sixth form from its origins in the 
public schools of ihc nineteenth century through to current controversies 
over sixth form and lerliary colleges and ihe extension of the lfi-19 
education to embrace youth opportunities programmes nnd other 
semi- vocational courses. 

January 1983 230 pages £5.75 paper 
Geader, Class and Education 

Edited by S. Walker. Newman College. Birmingham and 
L. Barton, West hill College, Hirtnlngham 

The papers which Hppcar in this collection, wilh ihe exception of the 
editorial introduction, are nil versions of presen Ini it ms made nt ihe fifth 
Wcsthill Sociology of Education Conference in Jnnuary, 1982. The 
theme nf ihc conference was 'Race. Class and Gender' — a theme svleclcd 
because of its obvious l epical ily. 

January 1983 235 pages £5.95 paper, Cl 1.95 clolh. 

A complete catalogue of Falmer titles is available on request 
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^ la member. ol the Taylor it Francis Group > 

4 John Street, London WG IN 2EJ Tel : Oi -405 2237 
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ENGLISH 


Doing 

poetic 

justice 


Daphne into Laurel; translations uf 
classical poetry from Chaucer lo Ihc 
present 

edited by Richard Stoncman 
Duckworth. £24.00 
ISBN (1 7156 1646 3 

In his introduction to this anthology 
Richard Stoncman states that great 
translations “add something to the 
literature of their own language", 
iirui (hat this cun be achieved only hv 
"one who is a poet in his own right/’ 
Yet Shelley, who manic some of our 
greatest translations from Greek, 
wrote i»l “the vanity of translation", 
and although other great Ilngiish 
lincls are represented in Die aiflbo- 
higy, some of (lie finest translations 
here are the work of lesser men - 
poets who were raised above their 
normal stature by sympathy with the 
greater genius of Homer. Aeschylus, 
Aristophanes, Virgil. Ovid and 
Mortice. 

Aristophanes, whose genius fm 
comedy is unmatched in English, is 
marvellously re-erealed by John 
I look ham f'rerc and B. B. Rogers; 
Horace is nut less wdt treated liy 
lb. it versatile translator Sir Richard 
Fnnshawc, whose version of A me id 
IV in Spenserian stun/us J. W. 
Mack nil considered the best English 
translation of that much translated 
hook. And Aeschylus, whose diffi- 
culties nri one attempted till late in 
the eighteenth century, found in 
Louis MacNeice one who could com- 
bine “a fidelity to the sense with a 
style recognizable as real contempor- 
ary poetry." 

This, surely, js the secret of all 
successful translation: Chapman pre- 
sents Homer as Homer would have 
written in Chapman's day. which 
could not be said of Pope, perhaps 
because it is easier to think of Hom- 
er in the context of Grenville, Drake 
and Raleigh than of Marlborough, 
Newton and Queen Anne. That, no 
doubt, is why Dryden and Pope were 
unable to compose their own heroic 


poems, as Spenser and Milton had 
done, and must fall back on transla- 
ting Homer and Virgil. 

Dryden’s distinction of three 
I methods of translation (metaphrase, 
paraphrase, imitation) is rightly 
commended: (his anthology consists 
in the main nf the second class, 
“where the authur is kept in view by 
the translator . . . but his words are 
not so strictly followed as his scn.se. 
Drydcti's example was Waller's 
Aeneid IV (from which no passage is 
here included'). The author of” ihc 
prefatory poem to the 1695 Epigrams 
of Martial Englished sums up suc- 
cinctly the demands made on a trans- 
lator: 

lie tlmt translates, than he thut 
writes, does more; 

For he must please upon a double 
score; 

That of his author first, then on 
his own. 

Hold out compar'd, be good when 
read alone. 

Many of these pieces will “hold out 
compar’d", but some which were 
once admired - Golding’s Ovid. 
Pope’s Homer, Gilbert Murray’s 
Euripides - perhaps will not. That is, 
indeed, a more severe test than 
“good when read alone"; but pre- 
sumably most readers of this anthol- 
ogy will nm impose the test of com- 
parison. 

The anthology admirably fulfils its 
printuiy purpose, and will introduce 
the reader who has little Latin and 
iki Greek to versions which generally 
convey the "fed" of the originals, 
though a few have been chosen lo 
illustrate the unintentionally comical; 
Stanyhursl’s riffe-raffe Virgil, and 
Browning's Agamemnon, which sug- 
gests Housinan’s famous parody 
rather than Aeschylus, among these. 
There are considerably more Latin 
poems than Greek, because Latin 
was more widely known and, for the 
first three centuries, still spoken. 
Virgil and Horace. Catullus, Ovid 
ancf Martial arc all represented by 
more than twenty English versions, 
but only Homer among the Greeks 
attains that number. It is odd that 
there should be "all those nauseous 
epigrams of Martial" but only Four 


from the Greek Anthology, not even 
including Simonides on the Spartan 
dead at Thermopylae, (w. L. 


Bowles’s fine translation found its 
way into the Oxford Book of Verse 
in English Translation.) 

More care in production could 
reasonably have heen expected in a 
book for which the extravagant price 
of £24 is exacted. There are too 
many signs of bad proof-reading, in 
the introduction, in the head-notes 
(which are brief and useful), and, 
worse still, in the texts. There are 
also errors of fact - Beaumont’s 
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In dm Tint lull- length study of an intriguing aspect nf Dickens’s artistic 
achievement, Michael Slater looks ai Dickens's own experience of women 
as son, brother, lovci. husband and father; n bis perception of female 
tuttiic and conception of women's role in and out of the home, and at 
enc ways in which these found expression in his an. 
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Crown of Thorns is not “lost" but 
can be found in the British Library 
MS Add. 33392 - and errors of 
transcription that are far too numer- 
ous (n list: hut the fiixt line of 
Crashaw’s version of Horace Odes 2. 
13 should read "ill- nurtur’d" not "ill- 
nafiir'd tree” and Cotton's version nf 
the second Epnde has several errors 
of which perhaps the most revealing 
is ’Tbiling the inverted culture 
home", fur culler (coulter). 

John Buxton 

John Buxton mu until recently u fel- 
low of New College, Oxford. 


The desire 
to affirm 

The Novels of Colin Wilson 
by Nicolas Trcdcll 
Vision, £9.95 
ISBN 0 85478 035 l 

To most of us, Colin Wilson already 
seems a historical figure. After the 
initial success of The Outsider, pub- 
lished in 1956 when he was 25, and 
the resulting years of acclaim and 
notoriety, Wilson has since engaged 
with increasingly obscure areas of the 
paranormal, sexuality, anil the 
psychology of murder. (Indeed, his 
favourite and characteristic novelistic 
mode is to somehow combine the 
three). He has been regarded both as 
a fifties’ angry young man and as a 
fringe enthusiast of the sixties - both 
with some justice. In fact, the ten- 
sion between these periods, and their 
characteristic voices, to some degree 
helps us lo account for the strain that 
may be felt in all of Wilson's work, 
and particularly in his novels. 

Wilson has consistently denigrated, 
as n “libel on life”, what he thinks of 
as the slack-willed hopelessness of 
modernism - dismissed Joyce and 
Eliot in favour of Wells and Shaw - 
and attempted to promote a pro- 
gramme of self-betterment that has 
its roots (if not its ends or nature) in 
Victorian optimism. As a kind of 


dendness nf a life controlled by wh.n 
lie has sometimes culled the "robot": 
mechanical, programmed, futile. A.s 
early as 19ti2 Wilson was able to 
describe his ambitions in terms 
which, while modified in the suc- 
ceeding years, still seem faithful to 
his intentions: “1 see my problem us 
this: to start from Eliot’s ’sense u! 
his age'. to take into account every- 
thing that he took into account, aiid 
still to finish with iiu overwhelming 
affirmative vision". Never mind the 
casual problems here - the implicit 
attribution of unrelieved pessimism 
to Eliot, or the uneasiness of such a 
notion of "taking account" - the ma- 
jor difficulty lies in whether one can 
will such an affirmation. Especially: 
whether one can will it in advance nl 
the experience out of which it is 
programmed to arise? We nre left in 
doubt whether such an affirmation 
affirms anything other titan the de- 
sire to affirm. And the desire to 
affirm, as we know from Lawrence, 
is a symptom more uf dislike and 
despair than of any deep-rooted 
optimism. 

This becomes clear enough when 
we look at the heroes of some oF 
Wilson’s novels. Thus Gilbert Austin 
of The Mind Punishes (1967), tele- 
pathic, psychokinetic, a full-blown 
example of the man towards whom 
humanity has allegedly been striving, 
ultimately regards his unevolved fel- 
lows as "alien and repulsive, little 
better than apes". Mr Tredell argues 
sympathetically thnt the inability to 
actually portray what it is thnt one 
envisages in the future doesn’t dis- 
count the strength or even veracity 
of one’s vision of it, but one is left 
with the unhappy feeling that if thnt 
is what we arc evolving towards, 
we’re already there anyway. There’s 
enough hatred about now, and the 
extrasensory powers that Wilson 
attaches to his version of it strike 
one as merely video-game acces- 
sories. 

This is, perhaps, a little unfair, hut 
the disposition to be unfnir is a 
symptom of how far awry the project 
seems to have gone, and of how high 
one’s hopes for it were at the outset. 


evolutionary existentialist, his single- 
minded aim has been to try to lay 
out the ground for what Nietzsche 
has called the “new philosophers”, 
whose task it will be to lead us into 
an era of expanded consciousness. 
He believes - fairly enough - that 
Ihc mind has powers as yet untapped 
and uncharted; he also believes - 
more controversially - that progress 
into the unexplored realm can be, 
under the right conditions, willed. 
Not a simple act of will, certainly, 
nor even a complex one: rather, 'a 
kind of paradigm leap that might be 
accomplished through some happy 
combination of giftedness, right in- 
fluence. seriousness i withdrawal, and 
(possibly) chemical assistance. 

In his discursive works. Wilson has 
attempted to map out the grounds 
for this belief, and to describe the 
symptomology both of the toroid 
everydayness that he loathes and 
fears, and of that extraordinary 
potential for quickness that he senses 
m us. In his novels, from Ritual in 
the Dark (i960) to The Space Vam- 
pires (1976), he has tried to explore 
and to enact the various positions 
and possibilities posited in his exposi- 
tor)' works. But these novels, with 
rare exception, have never seemed to 
generate more than a small, if enthu- 
siastic, readership. In part this may 
he an ironic byproduct of the success 
of his non-fiction, but largely it is 
because they are not, in the main, 
very good novels. 

Jn his brisk and useful short book. 
Nicolas Iredell makes an attempt 
hoth to acknowledge the justness of 
this assessment, but also to explicate 
the grounds whieli Wilson might 
have - and has - used to defend 
Inmselt from it. Certainly, by the 
standards that he has rejected, Wil- 
son’s novels are difficult to make a 
case for. An amalgam of disparate 
“Wular" and “serious" modes (the 
thriller, science fiction, the gangster 
novel, the philosophical treatise), u 
typical Colm Wilson novel is never 
likely to meet the demands ol 
criteria ot excellence drawn either 
irom the canons of social realism in 
the nineteenth century or derived 
Jroni the self-re flexive obsession with 
technique id the twentieth. His aim, 
rather, has been to prompt - to 
demand - some facing up to the 


November 17. It, si kvimso Novem- 
ber 17. the anniversary of Queen 
Hizulvth’s accession day. was also 
ihe date ol the great pope-burning 
“ceremonies." However, lie seems 
unaware of Phillip Hurth’s essay 
"Legends No Histories’* ( I‘i75| which 
pointed out that Dm Ion's choice of n 
publication dale was dctei milled hv 
the fact (hat .Shaflesluny was due in 
appear before it grand jury at the 
Old Hailey exactly one week later. 

I. Paul Hunter's essay on '•Field- 
ing ami the Disappearance ot 
Hojoes' is, lor the most part, a 
conventional .study ol Fielding's debt 
to Scrihleriun sutiics on "ureal ness ", 
However at one point lie alludes 
gluneingly to an alternative heroic 
tradition in the works ot such au- 
thors us Blaekmore ami Defoe. 
Blackmnrc is shrugged ofl. perhaps 
rightly, as n “stubborn minor talent”, 
but Hunter's disregard of Defoe is 
quite unjustified. Crusoe, we are 
told, is a “non-oxeinplary” ligurc be- 
cause he acquires wisdom painfully, 
through a process of trial and error. 
Moreover "Dctoe has to take him a 
long way from England to raise Cru- 
soe us high as he dues." Hunter 
conveniently forgets that Moll Flan- 
ders's heroic struggles take place in 
the heart of London. Robert Fol- 


kenflik makes a particularly telling 
point in his study of “Johnson's 
Heroes" when he observes that for 


Johnson the idea of duration, of con- 
stancy through time, was central to 
his concept of true heroism. Folken- 
flik notes that in Johnson’s definition 
of genius "the operative words, re- 
peated u total of six times, are ‘still’ 
and ‘always’. Johnson throws his 
emphasis on the persevering qual- 
ities." Peter Hughes's study of “Ero- 
tic Heroism" is a wide-ranging essay 


R. A. Gckoski 

Dr Cekoski is senior lecturer in En- 
glish at the University of Warwick. 


Where are 
the heroes? 


The English Hero 1660-1800 
edited by Robert Folkcnfllk 
University of Delaware Press. £14 50 
ISBN 0 87413 174 X 

Robert Folkenflik notes the preva- 
lent assumption that "an age so 
patently interested in mock-hcroic 
has little interest in the heroic itself.” 
He implies that the present volume 
will do something to correct this mis- 
understanding; but alas, with the 
honourable exception of his own 
study of “Johnson's Heroes" his con- 
tributors do little to justify this ex- 
pectanon. The majority of the essays 
offer further excursions over the 
well-trodden mock-heroic terrain of 
Urydeu, Restoration comedy. Swift 
and Fielding, as though convinced 
that the only true heroes of the age 
wore a motley garb of irony and 
bore a strange device of paradox. 

Among tite essays the most in- 
teresting Is Claude Rawson's study of 
Swifts "self-apology" j n his poetic 
satires. Rawson describes Swift’s 
adoption of u deliberately low style 
hs unheroic rather than mock-heroic 
a knowing and sophisticated replay 
of [a] low and primitive curse” 1 
cannot agree with him that Swift 
forgets himself so far” In his Verses 
on the Death of Dr Swift as to be- 
fieve to be true the false claims 
wh, u h he makes for himself there. 
But Rawson s careful attention to the 
lone of Swift’s poetry makes his 
arguments stimulating even when 
most contentious. By contrast, Larry 
Careers failure to offer any adequ- 
a ' e interpretation of the irohic tones 
of Absalom and Arhitophel makes 
nis ingenious exegesis of Dryden’s 
poem as n variation on the tradition- 
al patriarchal theme of the king's two 
bodies unconvincing. He begini by 
observing that “it fs no coincidencb 
ma * Absalom and Achitophe! was 
published on or shortly before 

i . '-I - ; 


designed to prove that tfie ”pcrio5 
witnessed “the displacement of male 
and military honour by (lie triumph 
of female and erotic virtue". Howev- 
er, since the majority of Hughes's 
examples arc drawn from Corneille 
and Racine, the relevance of his con- 
clusions to a study of the English 
Hero is somewhat' tenuous. Arthur 
Lindley suggests that Richardson’s 
Lovelace may be modelled on 
Dryden’s Amnnnzor and Howard 
Anderson offers a series of character 
studies of Ihc he rn/vi Mains of the 
Gothic romances of Hornee Walpole, 
Anne Radcliffe and “Monk" Lewis. 

It is worth reminding ourselves 
that Rousseau considered Robinson 
Crusoe a “wonderful" book, the sing- 
le indispensable work of world litera- 
ture. From its first appenrunee, read- 
ers of Crusoe’s Life and Adventures 
noted the heroic qualities of the 
work, although accounts of the na- 
ture of that heroism have altered 
through the ages. It is not true, as 
James William Johnson suggests, that 
the period between 166IMW)() Incked 
literary heroes. On the contrary, it 
nhnunded with them, and just a few 
may be mentioned here. Dryden 's 
Aureng-Zebc (lf»76); Hunyim's 
Christian (1678); Bluckuiore’s Prince 
Arthur (1695) Steele's Christian 
Hero (1710); Addison's Cuto (1713); 
Defoe’s Crusoe (I7J9); Lille’s 
George Barnwell (1731); Pope’s John 
Kyrle (1733); Glover's Leonidas 
(1737); and perhaps the most heroic 
of all, Richardson’s Sir Charles 
Grandisun (1754), None of these 
heroes receives any serious consid- 
eration in this volume, and most are 
not even mentioned. This very omis- 
sion is perhaps the most revealing 
fact .ahout, the hook. For the major- 
ity .of. these figures, belong to a dis- 
credited Whig tradition, n stubbornly 
non-Augustan strain in eighteenth- 
century literature that has been too 
much neglected. Pious, middle-class 
und moralistic, the heroes of this 
tradition often appear inconveniently 
complacent to modem readers who 
demand that their saints should have 
more than a tincture of sin about 
them. 

Perhaps instead of pretending that 
the eighteenth century had no 
heroes, we should ask ourselves why 
wc find it so hard to come to terms 
w hh the real heroes that-it had. 

David Nokes 

Uavid Nokes is lecturer in English at 
Ring's College London . 

Tristram Shandy is published in Ox- 
ford University Press's World Clas- 
sics series on February 17 (£3.95). 
ine text js based on Ihe first editions 
ot nil nine volumes. 
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Premises and Motifs in Reiiaissniici 1 
Thought and Literature 
by C. A. Patrides 
Princeton University Press. £14. ID 
ISBN 0 691 U65HS 5 

Professor Patrides has brought 
together a collection of essays origi- 
nally published separately in scholar- 
ly journals, the research for which 
was carried out while lie was working 
on his best known books. Milton and 
the Christian Tradition and The 
Grand Design of God. Now he has 
recast them, documented them more 
fully, mid arranged them so as “to 
provide a comprehensive vision of 
the Renaissance at large", itis con- 
cern being “to annotate certain de- 
velopments in terms both of their 
background in our cultural heritage 
and of their foreground in our com- 
monly shared literature". 

It is questionable whether, despite 
his careful arrangement, this book 
provides the comprehensive view he 
ainis at; rather, it remains a series of 
discrete studies of varying interest 
and importance, some of them (as he 
himself admits) concentrating on mi- 
nute aspects of Renaissance thought. 
The 12 chapters deal with the follow- 
ing topics: the orders of the angels; 
the imnges of Jacob’s ladder and the 
golden chain of Zeus linking heaven 
and earth; the date of the creation; 
examples of numerolngicnl analysis; 
the upright form of man; the Protes- 
tant identification of God's promise 
to Adam as “the first gospel” (the 
most interesting chapter); the death 
of Pan and tne cessation of the 
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A Pi-Otesfnilt adaptation ol‘ an earlier drawing or Popr Joan giving' blrlli, taken from Premises and Motifs In 
Renaissance Thought and Literature. 


pagan oracles; contempt for the mul- 
titude (the weakest chapter) ; God’s 
use of the wicked, especially the 
Ottoman Turks, as instruments of 
justice; the fable of Pope Joan (fasci- 
nating, but the least relevant chap- 
ter); literal and metaphorical inter- 
pretations of hell; the heresy that 
Satan will finally be snved. 

Patrides is formidably learned in 
patristic and Renaissance theology, 
Hnd for every point that lie makes 
there is a wealth of documentation. 
When he claims that a view is widely 
held, he proves it in his footnotes; 
when he tells us that a view is rare, 
we know lie is justified because of 
the mounds of material he lias sifted. 
The reader will find tables listing the 
different classifications of the angels 
and the different estimates of the 
year of creation, and long footnotes 
detalljng widespread adherence to 
the view, for example, that the up- 
right form oF man disposes him to 
the contemplation of heaven, or thnt 
the “seed” of Genesis iii, 15 is to be 
identified with Christ, or that 
Origen’s belief in the ultimate snlvu- 
tion of Satan is a vile error. Patrides 
has always had an interest in the 
eastern church, especially the Platon- 
ists of Alexandria (manifest in his 
recently reprinted edition of the 
Cambridge Platonists), and he is 
helpful on differences between the 
eastern and western traditions. His 
procedure in several of these studies, 
after he has documented widespread 
support for a particular set of atti- 
tudes, is to indicate the cautious or 
questioning voices who mark the 
transition to a new ironical or com- 


Walter Charleton who recur in this 
role. Here is Selden dismissing the 
supposedly miraculous cessation of 
the oracles and the view that they 
were diabolic in origin: 

Oracles ceas’d presently after 
Christ, as soon as no body believ’d 
them. Just as we have no Fortune- 
Tellers, nor wise Men, when no 
body cares for them. Sometime 
you have a Season for them, when 
People believe them, and neither 
of these, I conceive, wrought by 
the Devil (page 1L8). 

.The literary “foreground" that Pat- 
ndes concerns himself with turns out 
to mean, not surprisingly. Milton. 
Two examples are particularly illumi*. 


nnting. Patrides convincingly associ- 
ates the identification of the seed in 
Paradise Lost X-XII with a certain 
tradition of Protestant polemic: "For 
Protestants, in short, Adam's recog- 
nition of the Saviour made him not 
merely a Christian but, more precise- 
ly, the first Protestant." Thus Protes- 
tants could rebut Catholic charges 
that Protestantism was a new reli- 
gion. The naming of Satan as a 
‘ great Saltan” [Paradise Lost, I 348) 
would have carried for the contem- 
porary reader connotations not only 
of cruelly and tyranny but also of 
divine Providence using evil as an 
intrument of good, just as the Turks 
were allowed to chastize Christen- 
dom. The book would have bene- 
fited if Patrides had made more use 
of his learning to illuminate the liter- 
ature of the period in this way. 

Isabel Rivers 

Dr Rivers is lecturer in English at the 
University of Leicester. 

Synge’s 

final 

versions 

The Well of the Saints 
by J. M. Synge 
edited by Nicholas Grene 
Colin Smythe, £7.95 and £3.95 
ISBN 0 86140 127 I and 128 X 
J. M. Synge 
by Eugene Benson 
Macmillan, £10.00 and £2.95 
ISB N 0 333 28921 8 and 28922 6 

The Well of the Saints tells how two 
old, blind beggars, Mary and Martin 
Doul. are restored to sight by a 
miracle but learn to long for blind- 
ness again. It is an early treatment ot 
one of the major themes of The 
Piavboy: how human kind prerere tne 
glories of imagination to the brutatah- 
fies of mundane reality. The Man- 
chester Guardian commented, Zpla 
would have shown you the animal; 
Mr Synge shows you the poison, of 
disillusion, the bitter-sweet of pas- 
sion." The community finally expel 
the beggars (blind once more). Con- 
ventional morality. 
is brutal. Alienation was Synge s ma 
ior romantic subject. Al v_„ 

The play was one of the Abbey 
ThpHtrc s earliest explorations into 
E5 “ ransmutation of French sym- 
boh'sm and it was a difficult produc- 
tion. Robust P“ sa « t . na S llSn ’ {a ti? 
•difficult to reconcile with static, 

rhythmic ensemble before a 
i 7 ed painterly decor. Synges lines 
were not easy to speftk.nw were his 
moral attitudes readily accepted. A 


terations showered into the prompt hero a Christ figure or rather a Sata- 
book even as late as dress rehearsal, nic parody romping to the judgment 
with Synge writing some of the day?) The work cumulatively enlighl- 
changes into his copy of the printed en's bv cross reference within nil 
text. When the play was revived in Synge's writings. At a lime when 
1908, Charles Ricketts was comm is- English studies are so often disfi- 
sioned lo redesign, the cast was sub- gured by the cancer of cantankerous 


stamially changed. and Synge re- 
wrote part of the third net. 

Nicholas G re lie’s new edition ex- 
plores both the theatre history und 
the textual problems of the play. On 
the latter it is particularly illuminat- 
ing, as the text he offers is one based 
on Synge’s latest thoughts. Thus the 


methodological controversy it is re- 
freshing to see the virtues of tradi- 
tional scholarship so luminously put 
tr> use . 

Malcolm Kelsall 


on ayngc s latest uiougnu. l»us me Malcolm Kelsall is- professor of Eng- 
authority of the authors corrections iish a , University College , Cardiff. 
to his own copy is preferred to the 
printed text (1905), and the rewritten 

third act, published in the edition by f* 

Allen & Unwin in 1932, is given I |l pp fx-fl- 

bnsed (it is claimed) on Synge's final JL 
typescript. There is one crucial ex- 
ception. Timmy, the smith, in the 
second act, jeers at Martin's sexual 1 1 1 1 111 rf 
pride: "Looking on your fnee is it? Jl 

And she after going by with her head • a • 

turned the wny you’d see a priest XX7V*1 gif's (j 
going where tne-re’d be a drunken 1 *■ 

man in the side ditch talking with a 


f irl." The company objected and T. E. Huliue 
ynge reluctantly altered the end to: by Michael Roberts 
“the way you a see a sainted lady w ]|h an Introduction by Anthony 
going where there d be drunken peo- ouluton 
pie in the side ditch singing to them- . FQ q- 

selves," Saddlemyer’s Oxford edition , , n 

surprisingly prints the bowdlerized ISBN 0 85635 411 2 

version. Grene restores what Synge 

really wanted. When Hulme was killed in Flanders 

Whereas the Oxford text is eclectic in 1917 he had published some «rti-. 
between the various versions of the des on philosophy, art and the war, 
play, the logical editorial principles .mostly Orage’s New Age; and he 
that Grene adopts make better had translated Bergson’s Introduction 
sense. The result is a major advance to Metaphysics and Sorel’s Ref lee - 
in textual authority. There remains a tions on Violence. Otherwise his 


When Hulme was killed in Flanders 
in 1917 he had published some arti>. 
des on philosophy, art and the war, 
mostly Orage’s New Age; and he 
had translated Bergson’s Introduction 
to Metaphysics and Sorel’s Reflec- 
tions on Violence. Otherwise his 


problem, however, which neither literary remains amounted to 
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dilations is spun out of the code- 
words: romanticism, humanism, 

liberalism, classicism, original sin, 
absolute values, impersonal author- 
ity. But for page iifier page, whole, 
chapters even, the discussion will 
touch upon nothing definite. The 
chapter on Hulme and imidern poet- 
ry is the only one with the grit of 
particulars in it. 

What is the use of imprecise writ- 
ing? Kate Lechmere recorded, in an 
unpublished memoir, that Wyndham 
Lewis once set upon Hulme in a fit 
of sexual jealousy, and Hulme retali- 
ated by hanging Lewis upside down 
by his trouser turn-ups on the tail 
iron railings in Soho Square. Roberts 
i gives this as “the story of Hulme 
emphasizing an argument ... by 
holding him upside down on the rail- 
ings in Soho Square". Quinton car- 
ries on the process by having Hulme 
hold Lewis upside "down over the 
railings, which has the perhaps de- 
sired effect of making Hulme appear 
twice life-size. Roberts, by sneer 
carelessness, can make him a mons- 
ter: - "For a woman to argue with him 
was not only useless; lie thought it 
was wrong, and he would make use 
of Gaudier's knuckle-duster with a 
strength only tempered by a kind of 
fierce kindliness". 

Hulme’s thought deserves a more 
accurate and exacting analysis than 
Roberts attempted. He was not an 
original thinker, nor much of a philo- 
j sopher. But he was a deeply reflec- 
tive sensibility capable of reverberat- 
ing powerfully to ideas picked up 
from Bergson or Sore] or Pascal. 
Thinking that life is of value only in 
the mind, he was working out a 
vision of existence as an ashpit with 
the chessboard of reason laid upon 
it. His mind was of the type which 
Beckett has systematically exposed. 

His positions generally depend, as 
Roberts remarks, upon false antith- 
eses. One may reject the idea that 
man is naturally goad without there- 
by being committed to the idea that 
he is essentially bad. Roberts advo- 
cates the middle way: there is some 
good in people, but the teaching and 
discipline of the Church is needed to. 
bring it out. His having that point of 
view possibly saves Ins book from 
being totally superseded by A, R. 
Jones's Life and Opinions of T. E. 
Hulme (1960). But it is possible that 
i that whole way of Thinking is unreal. 
Hulme was one of the more in- 
teresting minor figures of his era. 
But appreciation of his significance is 
not advanced by exaggerated claims. 
Anthony Quinton writes that he was 
extremely influential, even more so, 
he seems to be saying in a not very 
dear paragraph, than Bergson. That 
would take some proving. It won’t 
do to assert that he was “the leading 
theorist” of the Imagiste moment. 
Not will it do to offer Eliot as un- 
doubtedly “the most important single 
recipient of Hulme's influence”. Tne 
ideas which Quinton thinks Eliot 
took over directly from Hulme were 
ones lie had derived from his Har- 
vard mentors, Babbit and More and 
Santayana, and had begun to make 
his own before he knew of Hulme. 
Roberts, It should be said, knew 
better than to make either of these 
claims. 

Rather than this reprint of a book 
which has had its day, we could have 
done with a collection in one volume 


editor solves. Were Synge’s manu- 
script alterations in 1905 definitive, 
or were they merely to remind him 
of the practicalities of rehearsal and manuscripts from which Herbert 
(hence the record of the bowdlerized Read put together Speculations 
lines)? Synge's letter to Meycrfeid, (1924), the book by which he has 
November 19, 1905, states about been mainly known and will in the 
cuts: “Till one gets into the actual end be judged. 

rehearsal it is I think better lo do as Eliot was enthusiastic about it in 
little cutting as possible. Then if a The Criterion: “In this volume 


“Complete Poetical Works", five 
short poems preserved in Pound's 
Ripostes (1912;; and the notebooks 


cuts: “Till one gets into tne actual 
rehearsal it is I think better lo do as 
little cutting as possible. Then if a 


speech drags on the stage it must of (Hulme] appears as the forerunner of 
course be amended." Thus Synge's a new attitude of mind, which should 
alterations to the printed text are be the twentieth-century mind, if Ihe 
sometimes Indicated merely by twentieth century is to have a mind 


sometimes indicated merely Dy .twentieth century is to nave a mind 
brackets. This affects the status of of its own.” Well, we know what sort 
the change, but no editor has judged of mind Eliot was projecting, one 1 
it worth recording. which believed in Original Sin and 

Eugene Benson's J. M. Synge is a the need for austere discipline and 
straignforward, admirable general in- absolute values. Hulme hadn't be- 
troduction to (he playwright. The fieved these tilings as Eliot did, and 
method is traditional; life, then might well have developed different 
work. The history of the Abbey is beliefs had he survived the war. Yet 
told again; the writer is given his his fragmentary notes and uutlines, 
proper context In contemporary Ire- perhaps by their very immaturity, did 
[find and Europe. Benson manages stand on tne side of Classicism in that 


land and Europe. Benson manages stand on the side of Classicism in that 
to compress a good deal of material other great war against Romanticism, 
with clarity, particularly impressive Eliot probably encouraged Michael 
being the balanced way he indicates Roberts to wnte this book, wliicli 
the mythic overtones of the plays Faber published in 1938. By its style 
without reducing them to stiff allc- of discursive, generalized lay-senno- 
gories (on a specific issue, though, nizing it addressed itself to those 
one might ask whether the Christian who were already of Eliot's mind. A 
allusions in The Playboy make the sort of exposition of Hulme’s Spe- 


A. D. Moody 

A. D. Moody is reader in the depart- 
ment of English and related literature 
at the University of York. 

Dealings with Lamb 

Companion ro Charles Lamb: a guide 
to people and places 1760-1847 is by 
Claude A. Prance and is published 
by Mansell at £18.50. Primarily n 
biographical dictionary, the book has 
entries on a large number of Lamb’s 
family, contemporaries and friends, 
including many contacts in the theat- 
rical and artistic professions. Also 
included arc later commentators and 
editors of Lamb. As lo the "places” 
of the sub-title, there arc entries on 
houses in which the Lambs lived, as 
well as other places they visited or 
were associated with, such as East 
India House, where Lamb worked 
from 1792 to 1825. There is also a 
chronology of Lamb's life, and fami- 
ly trees tor some of his contempor- 
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I i 1 I'Mrtlicoming Events: 


The University of London George Orwell 
Memorial l eilurc. given hy the I’ernrimem 
Pscr.imuirf] SiudieN in nssoeiation svjlh Uirkl'cck 
' ..Jlege and with the sponsorship ,.r //„■ S,m- 
■G. Itiiiy. ss,|| ).e delivered -n I rul.iv Fchrunry 
>y Julian M-motts Ihe pnjvr. entitled •| , J4S 
and m sviJi he given u 
n.I.-pm hi the Goldsmiths' Theatre. Kcppel 
Mreci II....UT .Street) with Piofcssor Ik-rn.ird 
Creek ..f Dtrkltcck College in the eh.iir. Details 
so , ,V IS ."’''y ,1tf "•diiine.l from Mrs M jry 
Wu.id, Ciinliiiumg Edncntion Division, Depirt- 
ment of Extramural Studies, Unversitv of Lnn- 
dun, 2ft Russell Square, London WC'lfl 5 DO. 


On Mumltiy Jmiuary 31, Dr N. K. Hridsc 
director of PIRA. will give the latest in the 
*r Ci ..° r Maxwell Society lectures entitled 
Goodbye Book - Hello Disc". The lecture will 
he held in Room 2 BOX U | King's College. The 
Strand and begins m l.d.Spm. 5 

TTic English dopnrtnictil of Uoehamplon Insli- 


l “ ,c f orgiinlzcd h two-day conference ent- 
illed Literature und Inipcriufism" on Thursday 
10 a no Fndav 11 Kehrunry to he held in 
R chnrdcrm n r\.^u., ■■ 


studems- a^?d^'on S ^how , a^the^Vandy.^f Ga^e^y^Br^stol^from^ Februar) 6 l Bl .o ,0 FebrtT28 hiS, ° r> ° f ar ‘ 


Richardson flail'. Digby ^ StairP CVIIegc' 
Kochnnipiun Lane. London SW1S. Details 
,. gl,sh S5C a r , . MU!n ' Sc «« , .iry. Siiiiih.i- 
gc ' rnrl(SI ‘ ,<f . London S\V1'J. Tel: 

v4n J 


Jl? v, hl l nK- 1 W,l ^ m '. Mf W|llinm Waldcgruve 
und Mr Philip Whitehead will he among the 
principal eomribulois at the final session of ihe 
mice day conference nn the role of universities 

ni;nh Cie 7 ht ‘ h 1 dl1 nl lht ' Univcrsllv of 
Edinburgh between May 24 and 27 Nk3. ,m the 

u f lile - { '^versify of Edinburgh's fuur- 
luinilredih ainiivenury Mrs WilHmns will open 
he finiil session with a lecture entitled "Higher 
Education: Academic Freedom versus S.xtal 
Requirement while M, Wnldegruve nnd Mr 
White hr .id will be tuklng pan in the suliseiiucnt 
SKT d '«‘iS'iPn. which will he based on the 
5.»rto S m. n Lcverhulmi.- Programme of 

n £r full, .If-' , pf higher edneMlon. 

Olher contnbutors will Include Professor Law- 
rence Slone. Professor F. S. L. l.vons. Lord 
Dr 1 Nuttgens. Professor Tessa 

n laekst one and Profesw.r Gnreth Williams. 



Estuarine nnd Coastal Studies: The 
university hns recently established this institute 
i*h>g exiting resources and Dr Ncsllfc Jones of 
ire rH^L. n,ni: ?i. 10 ^h.gy Fas been appointed 
m«re rK . lor ‘ Th ! rt )-° ne from 12 depart ■ 

iTnn £f03 * 0t ! re 3 CH ^ h g rQ nii lotal- 

r ,tWU L. hnve a,rcad > beer received; 
K r, ,ho water Auihority R. 

!? l le Jo !?“J or 8 MtNly-of freshwater 
Bbsliaction in the Great Ouse; L8.Q00 from the 

! Wret.? r ,?^. h ?ll? .?"gj n «ting. Hcriot-Wall 


K NcticJanes for 

into a Humber Estuary oil spill moidicirinii 

mSSF'mtS: n 16,1 * 10 2 r0 7 Bri ' i| h 

r ? as 10 Dr John p cihick of the 
^f?. t ,V nCn< , 1,f * co *‘ a l*y for Bn in vest! cation ol 

Nonh numterside ,hB *“ ,c,ml,,als ' 

Dr Jones was also awarded a grant by the 
SocielJf if enable him to attend an Licr- 
,n Rio Q'anJe. Urazil on 
IJj* of coastal c co -systems plan- 
ning. pollution and pioductlviiy". 1 


“'“1 soH f.ihric and other sedlmentological 
praptriies and acute. hnical parameters 

»?SSSw 1 1 rr,,,,, ,Jle SERC for Profcs- 

emirTni - n 1 k P ra r a S 3l ' f ' n constants Tor 
canonic nujymerimtions of alkencs 

honnf ihcll fr(,n, .. lhi «RC for an invcsiiga- 
Ron nf he Hampshire Youih Help Scheme 
Dr H. J. Gillcr and Dr C. Covington. 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

Neurology: 0 13.2)4 from the Muscular Dys- 
iropny Group for research (mo neuromuscular 

te‘ C sL , a Professor Sir 

Jolm Walton. Professor J. B. Flanis. Dr P 
Hudgson and Dr R j. T. Pennington. 
Pwnutolugy £18.954 I rum the North nf Eng- 
and Cancer Research Oimpulgn Tor a study of 
the providence of psonasis in patients with skin 
Stusttr UndCf lhc d,rec,ion of Professor S. 
Phjslidpittcal sciences: LIV.WU from Zyma SA 
Tur a study of the effect or methyt catcchin nn 
mucus in the guslndnlcslinal tract, under tbc 
direct tn of ProTcssor A. Allen and Dr B. H 
tiifSt. 

Radiotherapy: XJ2.XY5 from ihe North ol Eng- 
land Cancer Research Campaign for Use 
IU C .t-“ reracm !p ara, nulian enzymes imolved 
in the repan of alkylated DNA. their inducibil- 
ty and role in cytotoxic drug tesistance, under 
the ill recti. >n of Professor A. L. Harris. 


KS, SLSjfS ,h7d, 1 SS°s , , 1 B C N' fciJ“?»"/iEw- 782 '"".“f 

Wb 11 laker, £103.500 from the NaUonal Coai r F^ reh ^dy current 

Board for research into strata loading of ^ine C P Chiver^ ^ f £ iffe 1 S, ?{ C,UTC * ; Dt r - 
roadway supports. 6 i]5 > 582 die Departnicni of 

Pfaysla: Professor S. Clough, £34 408 from ih« a rn »?lP »■ W i° rk ? n “Hraaonic monitoring of 
SHflC for nuclear relffln «iXs w S fr ° m .P h e* e Ganges in In- 

theories of hopping motions D L,N. M. Spyrou, £111,500 

M“him |l: nl Mwtneerlna: Professor H Fessler dererminadAp 0 f d “ >f (Charity) for work on the 
£46,700 Tram the SERC for research into ihe n?.i5" ° j r ?“ elemc n' cones in bio- 

B. A. WM. V. 

S.SS‘JS£ lu, -'“ wou “ d ”< »* p;SI.“ 7 1™. C L°; T 

SRSE&Srtasuas 

«?5HI,3!ntrag & S: 

“r™" *° ,ra " n! ■" m ™ , “* aySagiif 

Mat bema Ileal education: Dr A. W Bell Profes mL&i n° fes “L V A MarkSl aH .678 from the 
»r H Burckhardt and Mr M. B Swan ' n\ 7 m radSm.^nf. 8 "* F 0 u Unc !! for «*carch into 
■from the Snctnl ? rau'oj'nmunoassay of the triphosphates of deox- 


Slrrt Imo'diagnosdc' ;es“l m SiSl'SJd Se bff kIR^d? ‘/"'a' ^"^ Tn'leukaeV 
«quW.»n of strategies in SeZfil Marks. 


research into diagnostic testing methods and the 
of strategies "In SeZg 

Queen’s, Belfast 

PaJa torn logy centre: £87,579 f tam the SERC 


Geology: Dr N. J. Kusznir toeciher with the Arrh "^ - '" - y;,'n “■«»« «■ l. r 1 arris. 

tSSSE?.«Id!»S £ SLISTS £ 


»«kon seismic events in ihe 

" a "t I 1 )" P ,av|sion * mobile 
setsimc monitoring fact III v. • 

SS2S r!”™ : £451>J1 'ho L'-neer 

|U '* n ^ '? ' u PP r,n Plufcssisr 
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nble earners for dientntherapcuik aeenLs 
Commukalbn aad neuroscience: 09,655 from 
die hied leal Research Council (or Dr D II 
1 “■ c,rt »n Irtfet-recepior pioccssct in 
&"g ft v « J ,° ni tnm lf “-‘ SERC 

m,;.. r - . A ^* nsn ««h , s work on dewlop- 
tpwikcr-indewrndenl entitled word 
KfOgnlilftn fc.wtem; il 5.0(1 1 fmm the Medical 
Research Council far Dr P. Hammond's vnirk 

SJL^lSrt * t / T J ltal WMWrtiy tu textured back- 
Mounds (mil to relative inotmn. 

K-ftS" JK «»C for work by 


R. M. Ifanison. 

c£rua*zr h, * i £2 . 4 -? un from the Na,,pi «i 

Coal Surd for rosenrch Into strelrf control. 

fIren, a .^s h * C "!” ani ^PbuUdlnK: £16.846 
J2* L,L 'P arlnlcnl or Industry for research 
UKdirec,i ° a - 

^r^L ,l '^' , ^ ^“0 d - d^for^ a n ^ n vc stigauo n 

sjs* JfiH ssss 
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rip 


Pearson. 

Mlerohtalogy: £42.130 from the SERC for re 
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KWhweit a .vurK on synenmunn mutuum pru- 

iStf . flnon,ull, ‘|* tlispersfon. 

PNP and, 6PODH siiqciural' studies. 1 

r ? n | d ^ "W'rop0 1 ojff : £31.407 r (om 

rhe 5b HC lur work on the relation between 
• w *? k wjWn‘iMh'0 and sickness absence in ^he 

■ u,K,cr lh * ditctH00 of Ur rJS 

snsassi ‘Xiiss ns** 

BBJar ,or • — J- Tajaa 

S-SSt 01,3,1 fn)m 'bo Building Research 

fofflte'nLW ,n . enl ol ,hc ' EnrtSl 
D T.. D ’ ,b )'lW' , :» slufk on the correta- 
ima Ql quabuiive iiml qu^rtiRative nwasure- 


■ppficaiions of FAB-mothixh In or- ' " 
f£5*. Ch 72K s Df M ' PeMaVolI. Dr M A S,.kv* 
ikaly und Pn)fossor I. J. Turner. £13 IWn for r. U . 
y V. tpeclioscaov ol unxishk uim-Ii,.. A. n f ■ Mrehm 


SSSSSSaffira? Hftrf.WSit'ai Sa SWa-sa 

fiam lhc SERC ‘o' research ^ Ministry of Defence for tm.'w.n ,ho Studies Institute for 

mfo chemul incompatibility between liihfuni 5?”? and H4 * ,,in re 00 lire mechanical aspects it en6 Vy *clf-sufflciency. 

stheS^ nd 1,18 lnterna “ ona ' 

? n A m wS i 0n "ffAfff 1 *«ntlc surfaces; 1 Dr Loboratmy ffi*!Sea7cTl n r Rl Pl r Wicks ' ^,495 from the 

reseM-h'ton"^ f tom ,ho SE RC for 01 "- M. Spyron. roDitoShSL P e £ en ” ‘ Qr research Into casual 

S, ta, ° " le b, «ywJ»«l* Of novel plant . £ i^JS^^Wlinr rtiendt into com. Professor T. R. 


community 


□nd individual annoyance as a function of traffic 
noise exposure. 

Sociology: Dr C Jkaih. £19.100 (n,m the 
if !ni ^ urch Inl ° '•* Sl,cin l organization 
?i.u. . 1sC1 / L n ] iri w,,rk in Prlmorv health cure. 
SSSJ' fit ^"« Uonnl l«velrmnienl: Dr J. 
SSf 1 ?’ fn,m Brill** 1 Petroleum for 

work on n HP survey about Instances. 

re? ir nS ..L n "" l if ,e of ,ndu ' ,rJlJ «n d Eiivlronmen- 
tol lira th 0nd S„rEty: Dr It M. Mulliurk/Dr R. 
H. Hlnlun, £29,6h2 from the Medical Research 
Lun net I fur research In vcsiefc-nwdlnlnl move- 
mm of miicmmolcculcs acn.ss colls, mcitiun- 
ir. 8 "! fu net I (.ns; Dr A. Taylor. £.16,767 from 
the Arthritis and Rheumatism Council for rc- 
freSwV ml , e r. ,k ' ‘ ,f MUcraclions in the 
y ,, ,# old ttH'luluing aiitlrhcumalisin 
aeems Dr If H . Hinton. £10.793 froill the 
Cancer Research Campaign for research Into 
Uvcr cance r c aused by agents which Interfere In 
lipid inuiii holism. 

fis? , M| ss J. 0. Layson/Dr J. Ads- 

f ,Qnl 'be 1-evcrhulmc Trust for 
work on dunce ai nndergradunLe level. 

York 

5*W ; f27,775 from the European Econnmlc 
V-ummunlty in improve the effectiveness of 
management sliateelcs for the establishment 
und maintenance of colliery spoil sites; £ 31.068 
'ot L ?? yal Socie| y - 1CI Alfred Spinks 
5 CIC, rc ! 1 ^fowshlp: £12.050 front the Medical 
Research Council for research on the synthesis 
of heatlabilo enlcrotoxln in E. coll; 
1 " ^ rom ‘b° Yorkshire Cancer Research 
Campaign to be distributed among Ihe follow- 
1 1 Mvelopnieni uf resistance to anti- 
i-anror drug* In mammalian cell cultures; the 
f cytotoxls drugs in absorption and 
metabolism in the small intestine j and monitor- 
ing for carcinogen exposure. 

Chemistry: £16.943 from the Department of 
“ ■T “sc studies in chemistry; £15.000 
Iran lhc National Foundation for cWer Re- 
5SES J ot B ,*foden (ship; £14.314 from the 

bfiRC for a waling fellow. 

3" r . M !f B,,: £43,000 from the Rutherford 
Appleton Laboratory for a research programme 
£ P u * on the PERQ computer; £161,128 
'I] 6 . SERC , for computing facfiltlej for 
research into software technology. 

^ 10.800 from the SSRC for research 

v X it C uJ lldu,,ne * and ,he nineteenth cen- 
j ury Yor kshire economy. 

irom the Government 
v-ommunicailons HQ to research coding signals 
aj^low bit tales for transmission over H.F. 

Advanced Architectural Studies: 
SkE." 0 " Countryside Commission to 
establish a centre for conservation of gardens 
nnd parks of historic intorest. 

Mathematics: £19.250 from Ihe Science and 
Engineering Research Council to studv 
roCf/vSt 111 ° f mo1 on Bnd singularities In general 

£18 ’??A from the Government Com- 
munications HO to research design and dc- 

SSSS^iuiVV* scnsl,,ve F«way magnet- 
• 2f!ii / rom 'be Government Com- 

Rxkels e&rt ° f ° r rescarch inU) ibc Faraday/ 




a. *r'. s m »t.*v • x- , .po. J,., 
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Universities 


THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF KONQ KONQ 

Applications are Invited for the following posts: 

Faculty of Arts 

(1 ) Lecturer In Western Mu9lc - To leach courses In Ihe History 
of Weslern Music at both graduate and undergraduate 
level, and lo leach various courses In General 
Musicianship. Practical ability as a choral trainer or on an 
instrument would be an advantage. The official languages 
of Instruction at Ihe University aro Mandarin, Cantonese 
and EngllBh. Date of assumption of duty: 1st August, 1983. 
Closing date for application: 1st March, 1983. 

Faculty of Science 

(2) Lecturer in Electronics - To teach In the areas of VLSI, 
computer engineering, computer aided design and/or 
robotics. 

General Requirements: 

Applicants should have a higher degree (preferably a Ph.D.) In 
the relevant field, with appropriate university leaching and/or 
research experience. 

Annual Salary: 

HKS1 28,840-1 47,360 by 2 increments Bar 

HK$158, 120-21 7.380 by 7 Increments 

(Exchange rale approximately: US$1 « HK$6.5, £1 * 

HK$10.6) 

Starling salary to be offered will depend on qualifications and 
experience. 

Conditions of Service: 

Benefits Include vaoallan leave, sick leavo, long leave with full 
pay, superannuation (University 15%. appointee 6%), medical 
benefits, education allowance lor children, housing allowance 
for those whose annual salary Is HK$1 38,600 or above, and for 
appointees on overseas forms, passage benefits for 
themselves and their dopendenls aa well. 

Application Procedure: 

Applications should be made out In duplicate, giving full 
particulars, experience and the names and addresses of 3 
persons to whom reference may bo made, and sent together 
with copies of certincates/diplomos/testimonlais end recent 
publications, to the Personnel Section, The Chinese University 
of Hong Kong, Shatin, N.T., Hong Kong. Please mark 
'Recruitment' on cover. 


University of London 

University Entrance and School Examinations Council 
General Certificate of Education Examination 

Tha Council Invites applications lor IhB following appointment; 

Chief Examiners from June 1 986 

ADVANCED LEVEL 

ENGLISH LITERATURE PRACTICAL MUSIC 

GEOGRAPHY SPANISH 

GERMAN 


ART ^ GRAPHICAL COMMUNICATION 

BIOLOGY HISTORY OFTHE BRITISH EMPIRE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND COMMONWEALTH 

KjIhLA^GUAGE MAmEl^fesYUABUSB 

(HOME) NEEDLECRAFT AND DRESS 

FRENCH SPANISH 

Alternative Ordinary Level 

HUMAN BIOLOGY 

Ordinary and Advanced Levels 

FRENCHORAL 

Moderators from 1 August, 1984 

COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
MATHEMATICS 

Applicants should be graduates or hold appropriate 8,1(1 

should bo under 65 with five years recent teaching experience. 
Examining experience essential 


MURDOCH UNIVERSITY 

Perth, Western Australia 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified persuns for (be 
following position which is to be taken up as soon as possible. 

JUNIOR/ 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

IN FINANCE (Reft EN0522) 

l hc successful applicant will work under the direction of the 
Professor of Economics in the School of Socinl Inquiry, lhc 
research will be in lhc general area of Australian financial 
institutions such as hanks, building societies and finance 
companies and the economic environment in which they 
operate. The precise direction token by lhc research will be 
agreed between the Professor uf Economics and the successful 
applicant whusc special research interests will be borne in mind. 
By arrangement with the Perth Building Society, which has 
endowed the Fellowship, die Fellow will he responsible for 
preparing a paper each year for publication by llie Society. 

Applications will he considered from, persons who can 
arrange secondment from their present employment. 

Applicants will be expected (n have a postgraduate degree in 
Economics, Commerce, or some closely related discipline. The 
initial appointment will be for u period up tn two years with the 
possibility of renewal fur a further year. 

GKNEKALi Salary Ranges: Junior Research Fellow JA15.943 
to SA18.77U pa; Postdoctoral Research Fellow SA 1 9,333 to 
SA22.14H pa. 

Conditions of appointment Include payment of fnres lo Penh 
for appointee ana dependent family. 

PROCEDURE FOR APPLICATIONS: There is no prescribed 
application form hut TWO COMPLETE SETS of deluded 
applications, quoting the appropriate reference number, 
including Tull i»ersonai particulors. details of tertiary 
qualifications, enreer hislory with description of posts held, ares 
of special competence und interest, research completed or 
currently being undertaken, membership of professional 
institutions or societies and positions of responsibility in these, 
when available lo take up appointment if offered and the names 




Personnel Officer, Murdoch University. Murdoch. Western 
Australia 6150, by 4 March 1983. Applicants should request the 
three professional referees to write immediately quoting the 
appropriate reference number lo ihe Personnel Officer, 
Murdoch University, Murdoch. Western Australia 6150. 

Applicants resident in lhc United Kingdom. Europe or 
Africa ut the lime of application should also forward ONE 
further copy to the Association of Commonwealth Universities 
Apptsl f Gordon Square. London WC1H OPF. 

Potential applicants in the United Kingdom should note that 
Dr Keith Norris. Profcssor-clecL of Economics of Murdoch 
University will be available at Brunei University. Kingston 
E Uxbridge, Middlesex UBS 3 PH, until 25 March 19ff5 for 
eonsuliaiion regarding this position. 


Royal Postgraduate Medical School 


( University d London I 


DEAN 


■ May. |'| / 


of London, BS-72 Go war Street, London WC1E BEE. . 
Applicants should enclose a self eddreseed 1 

Comp! Bled application formB should be returned by B Mercn 


The School wishes to appoint a Dear> to 
succeed Dr Malcolm Godfrey who has been 
appointed as Second Secretary of the Medical 
Research Council. 

Further information about tha post may be 
obtained from the Secrataiy of the School at the 
address given below (telephone 01-740 6338). 

Persons who wish to be considered for the 
post should 'write, enclosing a curriculum vitae, 
preferably before 5 March 1083, to: 

Sir Frederick Dalnton, FRS 
Royal Postgraduate Medical School 
Hammersmith Hospital 
DuCane Road, London W12 OHS. 

Those Who wish lo suggest names for con- 
sideration should also write by 6 March 1983. 


UMIST 

DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT SCIENCES 
PRICE WATERHOUSE PROFESSOR OF ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 
(Ref: MS/12/CJ) 

Pries Waterhouse has kindly agreed lo support a Choir In the area of 
Accounting and Finance. Tha person appointed will be expected to 
assume responsibility for the leadership of ihe group ol atari in the area 
of Accounting and Finance, to leach and develop research and to 
contribute to the management and development o! this major 
Department of Management Sciences. The Chair will tie tenured. 
Applications are invlied from those with appropriate quallli cations and 
relevant experience In Accounting and/or Finance Professional 
qualifications in accounting are desirable, but not easenUal. 

PLESSEY PROFESSOR OF INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
(Ref; MSm/CJ) 

Pleasey hns kindly agreed to support a Chair In Industrial Marketing. 
Tha parson appointed will be oxpactsd to aSBume responsibility for die 
leadership ol the group ol staff in Ihs area of Industrial Marketing, to 
teach and develop research and to contribute to Ihe management and 
development of this major Department of Management Sciences. The 
Chair will be tenured. Applications are Invited from I ho bo with 
appropriate qualifications and relevant experience In Industrial 
Marketing. 

It la expactod that the parsons appointed wifi ba able to demonstrate 
both substantial research ability and significant managerial or 
professional experience, obtained In either the public or the private 
a sc tor. Salaries in tha profossorjal range, minimum £16,616 per annum. 
II is hoped that the parsons appointed wifi lake up the C ho Ira on let 
October, 1963 or as Boon as possible thereafter. 

Requests for application forme and further particulars quoting the 
appropriate reference should be addressed to the Registrar, Room B6, 
UMIST, PO Box 68, Manchester MB0 1QD. Completed applications 
should bo returned as soon as possible. 


f UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

CAREERS ADVISER IN 
STUDENT ADVISORY SERVICE 

Appucotlono era Invited Van gradual an with ad erica or enghiearing quaUltcaUara far 
the post ol CeraaiB Adviser In the Student Advisory Service ntuofc lo a multi-rate 
lervfca deriing with el aspect* at advice to students Inducting cares* *Mce, 
welfare and personal counselling. Tills is a now nppolntmsnt and Is intended to 
BtrangUian the carom advisory work with atudanli. particularly In science end 
engineering areas. 

Tha appointment wtil be made on Grads IA [M.SSO-ci i .105 per annum) of Itie 
nations) salary Structure far Administrative Staff. 

Applications, mctuding e ful curriculum vkce and iho names and oiwrossoaoi three 
retire bb, nnd quoting reference 46/82. should Ba sent by IS February, IBM to the 
Acodsmlo Stair Office. University of strstiKtyds. McCsncs Building, IB Rtctvnond 
Street , Glasgow Gi lXG. which will supply lunlw dalstii on rwuseL 


HERIOT.WATT UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER SCIENCE 

LECTURER 

Applications ere invited lor the above post which is available for appointment as 
soon aa possible. 

The Department has in recent yaara been building up Its research scflvfKoa. and 
preference will be gNen to a candidate with a strong research Interest who wtil 
contribute to both tee china and research within tha Department. Tha main 
research interests within fha Department are currently In areas related to 
Intelligent Knowledge Based Systems arid Man Machine Interface, although 
work fa also being done h areas euch a data bases, CAD. etc. On the teaching 
side tha Department offers a degree course In Computer Science, a [Ont degree 
In Accounting and Computing 8c ter e* and an M.Sc. In Software Development 
and Analysis. 

Salary Scale: £6,376 -Cl 3,805 per annum. 

Further particulars and eputlcallon forma may be obtained from the Staff 
Officer, Harlot-Wait University, Chambers Street, Edinburgh EH1 1HX, 
(quoting ref. no. S/83). 


University of 
Oxford 

St. Hilda's College 

PAULINE CHAN 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
PHYSICS 

Tim Calleoe iiropoinu la 
vlai't. with effert from I 
Octnbur 1914 lor I Janu- 
ary 19B4J h wo.tmi. n® 
orricial Fellow and Tutor 
in phr»lo*. ThH rolluw*liii> 
will Iju hnl.t In annoclatlon 
with a ( non -ntlpcnif lory ) 
pmt or senior Hoioarch 
Offlner In the appropriate 
dan art muni of the Uni- 
versity. 

Further particulars can 
l»e obtained from the Col- 
Ibdd Kerretury to whom 
apullcatjoiie <nlr>0 copies] 
xfiouid be aant by I I 


University of 
Essex 

LECTURESHIP IN 
LAW 


Application® nr® invited 
Tur a )t>i:ii.ri-»lilp In tliu 
a.l.ool of T.nw t nimble 
tram I October I9HS. foil, 
ary bc.iIo Eft. STS — 
C 1 3. SOS. 

Application.! ttiliie 

copli.Br, inciudlnu a curri- 
culum vitae end the names 
nnd addreuni of tliruo re* 
fereeq, Bliuiilcl ruacl. the 
Registrar t aov] 14/THEBi. 
Univnratty of Essex, 
Wivenlioe Park. Colches- 


ter C04 SSa. from whom 
further jiartuulnra may bo 
obtained, by 1 March 
10S3. HI 
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Universities continued 


<• ■•■■ .<■ wl ■• . <■'...,,. 


Univonity of YVolea 

LECTURESHIPS 

BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

(fixed term Ihres years) 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

(fixed term two years) 
Interested in the study of 
management In developing 
Gauntries) 

SaJary: Leclurers 
£6,375-E13,505 per annum 
Research Associate 
E6.375-EI 1,105 per annum 
Requoala (quoting Ref. THES) 
for details and application form 
to Staffing Olficer, UWIST, 
Cardiff CFl 3XA. 

Closing date: 2 March, 1983. 


The University of 
The South Puciflc 
PROFESSOR OF 
ENGLISH 

Ajiplli nlitiii-t inirl nmnliia* 
(I-JIK HIV lliMICli IUI till- |,uBt 
ol [>r>»ri»«ur ol Cnallsii isSf 
4i. APEillciiiiln with nn uul- 
staii.liim rrcor-I nl ti'iirlilnu 
mii' 1 research In the ills: |. 

I'llH'r 111 Lnnllnli und tuhiilnls- 

IrulUu i:\ia-llnllLD nt Itnl- 
Vui'SIty «Vul mu fnvltril to 
"I’l'lv. Sm-rhi! i oiiBlilL'rnllint 
w ( l *'•' 'ilvin ir. rn iKlldiilnn 
«llh. lir.iit.iniU liilurc»in in 
tin* ti-tir litnn t,t E null mi. in 
p.n llrnlar iipi ii m. | |.i ii- 

<inn.|i . miff In tin. iiiiw Uiurii- 
r,l, 1 r ’ 1 "J }Hm l Viiiiiiiimvi’ii i ill 
J'l'l T lilr.l Woi M (7i)iiiilr|r-i. 
iiW'rliinin In delcnnhiin'i 
unit (iiniiiiliiilnfi odui ntlimnl 
prlnrllloi rutnl.id i«> |n, L . 

■junqi”] | InruP iiil- ni tin- tori I- 
levrl wipijIiI iif mi aiivin- 

Tlir fr.ifcKn.pr of EmiII-4. 
lias uv-t.iIi ripni.unsiblllt} r«,r 
i"* , English Eomponmit nl 
icn.lilna prog rum i,i«s which 
liKliid.- ure-Jauren. Uluinnni 
anil dnnrii tnurai aim pust- 
graduato. work. Particular 

'-rniihD\li I. ill i «n Id ih* rj«. 
ii-l-jpiiiriit jiic) ii-nililun -Jf 

MJlirsi-H of r.-rriJ hi rxlcnil.m 
Hirp Pupiii the region and staff 
mill' al>u be Involi ml In it'll. 
aiJjtiidO ip-nitiri h, nnd da. 
lejlLipinnm project* fur 
afinof laird Lhilveralli Inatl- 
MIIM . 

_ Safari FS34276 - 29992 
ICI sterling 1 = FS1.5605 I 

The Brltlih Government 
may provide salary suupla- 
mentation at tlm rut a of 
4au I o lor mirrlad appoln- 
lee* .“nd £366-1 fur slnglo 
ujjptiloteua iiBviowBil annuul- 
li — normally ia* rraei and 
aaiaiiateti benefits. 

„ii5?I^ tu,lv: p appointment 
alloMBriLHi lawrenmi pnrl- 
rii.rn turn'd accommadailan; 
allowance In lieu of stipnr* 
animation; three -your renew. 
“r.L" .. ct,ntT A ct; detailed ap- 
plications <3 caplDs). Includ- 
ing a cuirlrulum vitae nam- 
inn 3 referac* and giving 
dala of aval lability should be 
snnlto the, Registrar. Um- 
South PaririD. 
PO Box f 168, Suva. Pill, ia 

25I ,v t .US. l ? tor lh aa 9 1 

■ Applicant* rest- 
□biil In th« UK should alio 
•“oU copy to i ha Overseas 

?aT.nb,? ,r,h T«^«“ ,, V, I g£? 


The National 
University of Lesotho 
INFANT TEACHER 

r-.£j , * , i!!7; l (P. n4 I'll Mail 
Lffif" oaporlencstl 

9"^ *J“nliried rmidklxiet 
L"' Pont of Infant 

r.„™ l, u.. ln l«Oih children 
rrom differ uni cultural nml 
wrl. l Ifi,)' l 3 . nal hue** grounds. 

KnoM'IndBi' ol train In ii In 
MonlBaiorl and ProaUcl 
tr»in|ni| mid modern group 
ttinclMuci methods will ho 
nn aaianraqa. 

nu S ?ir^,^V , t 0 °t^ ,enB - 1 

In AuauKt 19»3. 

CJiuiiiliy fur those on 
aliorl -irpini tuillratla. In. 
■ Ini nnrm allowanifi fur 
«xpii trlataa uni nuu nfj inn 
for xuypleiiiuiiraiinn. a.;', 
l uminoiliiiiiin . nl ornnomk 
I antiil; fainilv ua*Hnn>:H: 

jinmiiiiie allnmiiicn; miucn. 

.vU'f. j«*|p»%v«nce» |i.r i.\. 

I<*lrlillvt; laraiiuii umt 


ptirinivi; UKaMiin mill 
, I'-ttve . Hill ailed ii l.- 
l< Ilia limit f 2 um|Hv. ili. 
> luanin « cufriniluiii iiuu 
rt itarrel Dii ro ■ ri'^nn 


njirt I.arrtloii 3 rarrrcni 
Iihljuld hn ..diii to im> 

hi all ilnn I UiilvDrslly at 

liUKfiSI" «'? n r rl >'n nu inter 
•mfJL. 3 ! 1 ' Man'll I9H3. r \... 
li\ i 1 ,!" <l » t «»e ill In ;lhu UK 
0 m ulao Venn 1 unm lii 

' KdutuUoiinl 
A Pp.flm mum x IJccnrt. 

fflSSt-, Tt ** ftrltlHh cr, dm.lt* 
K?kjV i 7 ,l i' < ' 1 l'ttiii •• Court 
vv v.f out! 
Ijii'lftnr iltillh xrii nviill. 
frnrn elflin Srhlru;*; 

Hi 


University of 
Strulhclytfe 

Temporary Lectureship 
in Engineering Design 
and Drawing 

Applications era invited for a Tempor- 
ary Lacluroshlp (2 yoaio 1 duration) tn 
the Department of Engineering De- 
sign and Drawing wtthln the 
Mechanical Engineering Group. 
Candidates should hold a good 
Honours Degree In Mechanical En- 
gineering with appropriate Industrial 
« research experienca While o*perf- 
enea In EnglnBoring Design and CAE 
would be an advanlage. the depart- 
ment Is a leader In ttio devoiopmeni 
of teaching lechnlquea in CAD end 
offers an excellent opportunity to 
graduates wishing to develop itiBfr 
expertise in this area. 

Salary scale E9.37B-Et3.5D3 per 
annum with placing according to ago. 
qualifications and uxpeflenco. USS 
benefit. 

Applications ftwo copies) including a 
FuR curriculum vrine and iha names of 
Ihroo roreroes. quoting reierertro 2 'fi 3 
should be lodged by 7 March, I9B3 
with fits Acadomfc Stall Office 
Unrvarslly ol Slralhdydo McCance 
Building, Id Richmond Strael, Glaa- 

K . ul 1X0, which will supply 
or details on roquesl. 


University of tho 
West Indies 
St Augustine 

A I ipl I t'HlftciiiH ur>- In i- 1 tml 
Ir.iii; siili.il.il, rn nu ilium* 

I.)l' I lli< »i*l hjivln i| |,mi^ in 

'h*' I ■■ f t'.i I in* nt loll , 

bl AihiiimIiim: 

LECTURER/ASSIST- 
ANT LECTURER IN 
THE TEACHING OF 
SCIENCE 

LECTURER/ASSIST- 
ANT LECTURER IN 
THE TEACHING OF 
MATHEMATICS 
TWO LECTURERS/ 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURERS IN THE 

teaching of 

ENGLISH 

(..liriillElflfe.-* •tlKffUll Juivi. 
will 1 * k <tf iurrl- 

**'111111 IPI'lll'IH III Ihl'h- 

•II'I'.IX Iir n|p«"p Inllv.i i it in. 0A . 
J’.vr *i? " 1 h' 1 'hl. lilrl'l I hill- 
** 11 1. Jiu. i s pH xn> cindiirv I n\ j 
nii'l ihonlil lup.iiitii D 
'le-flE-f.- in Edu.n- 
n.?^ 1 ! p . . i! f “ r B lo 'I* mn to 

lira nl pi who can itlnu 
.'.‘I 1 " 1 1,1 ,,IIU ’I'* - 1 nunrl- 

‘M 1 '"} •**••-«•» r pli 1 1 > pwjp In . 

'•■J'* IkpIpiim . ll'C f.llipnv , i r 
t'lfiip'ni lun > or \f i' niii ru- 
■ilmil unil Ei alniil lun . 


vise 

Ii.H i n *' ' ho'ivlug * lie: ■ ur. 
r*« uju... s op* lan In ■ li r> urea 

...l* 1 dovrlai. a iui nurtlcl- 
iinto In ronciuc ( of i.our>B* 
Ul,tl c *r* lilCata 
pr Df| rnmnibi ; 

■ Id lundurl rosenreh. 

Salarv aruias I r o bv ra- 

\ I aw nd). 

Lliiuror: 

TTS2S7 H4— 43 7 32 pu . 
Aanlatnni Lac cur ei. 

. -7 T * a4 ,l 96-26 + 84 po. 

(Cl slur II iib = TTSS.aSBOi 

FftSU. Uni urnlHhnd u i- 
7V. , L ,n,ot, “ t,on *»r lirjiisinu 
allowance. Family pus- 
JUBfta. Studs and Travel 
JV*** 1 ', Application InruiH 
rz roplPiP)i. aliuuld bo *ont 
5* epon as possible to ihc 

r ix? a r >‘ V n * VRP,| *v or 

J he Wmi Indie*. St Au H ub' 
*ln«. Trinldod. Apnli'xnin 
rrildnni In Che L'fc siiould 
Olbo sand I rcipv to thi. 

Educational 
Appoint moms neunrl- 

BVf.a 1 ! T T^,p 1 ? Tl, i ah Couni li. 
2°' 9 J , riiltenhxm Court 
Ruad. London. W 1 P onr 

? uol Inn r .ire r^ncr UU'BJ 

jrrthar datall* and ap- 
PH, r ‘*l Iona lurma irn amll. 
Oblo from elilifr address 

HI 


Univeruity of 
London 

King’s College London 

Fui ully i»r Mimu 

TEMPORARY : 
LECTURESHIP in 
MUSIC 

n, ' u ln»l»rd 
!■ ' I rniifiiriir i Ler. 

Jin (IX nip in MuhIi, tnmtliie 

U.'ll" l9KS lu 31 


Tile mipoliHe.. will 

J inullilv w til! the 

um-iI'Ti?.** 1 I,,UI * 1 ‘'“> «rc I "if 

%»«ir m.~p1k 
tejsr.': Al1 *’ 


fft-fis fiTa.VoiT ..e' pis; 
«' “h VMih" ; ai ' 6 ’ 

i l '. u ! l ?J , li'. f rrini ihu AssIh. 


The Univereity of 
Adelaide 

[nvitiiB anplicailpiis frum 
but li man nnd wnman far 
thu fill I Living position' 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE/ 
RESEARCH 
FELLOW IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 
(X3796) 

Tn work with n iji-ann or 
aiiudincrs anil niiitlianiall- 
(Inna In the no par tinriit of 
Mechiiiili-iil Enuliionrlng In- 

vna t iuntlna . dc-vclpipinu 
“r** 1 , darncilistriitiiiu 

moth otls or npiiiiiizliirt 
inornial onorny systems ln- 
valylnu slorago, prnbnlil- 
liatlc dnta or optional ton- 
‘ 9i4 rn *.* ons ' Tho npuulnttr 
will also Uo roqufrori to 
asalat In tliu prenuratlon, 
nioun ting mid pr«Bmitatlon 
of tho results of this work 
to Industry through semi- 
nars and workshops. 

A hiflhar deiiroo lor an 
honours degree plus 
equivalent subsequent ax- 
ln ° relevant 
field and a wurklng know* 
lnd H“ of the deslfin or an- 
erntlun of tliarmnl aimrgy 
svs tains nrn ossnnllal. 
Alipol n tine nt as a Re- 
snnrf:!i Asscicliiie or as n 
Resoarrll Fallow will ha 
dependent on qualifies- 
tloim and t/ararienco. 

Thi) appoimmom win bo 
until llm ond of I9H4. 

SiiniiriL' eiinuli'ins re. 
iiardiiin ihu ilnllus of this 
ruildiin limy |.p nrlilroasud 

to Mr. M. K. Flntj, |j 0 . 
part mom of M»rhauf>-nl 
E. II D I llenrlnii . 

^.Kurthnr tnf or in-u Ian ah- 
out llm qonerul conditl'tiis 
ni ntl upnoiniini.nts muy 
lie ubtulueii fi nm tlm Per- 

niimif I M nnaoer of Hiq 
University. 

Sola i Ids uor annum: Ro- 
V B £ r »l E"U d w - , SA32.430 
J- 7 929,46 7; Uo search 

AsaociBin: iA19.333 X 3 

4 es . MB, 

Appiicuiiona. In diipii. 
tali:. quotlnfl lerarento 
luiiil.er und givlnu full 
,> i t ' r ?. OJl " 1 Porllcnlnrs , | n - 

* cl tl 7ei!s|i ip ■ , d c . 

tails of ncntieinii quuiiriLa- 
tiuiis and names and 
nddriiBses of tin be ru- 
fiiraos. slum id raaili the 
limi-HI'u 1 . Mkpnner of tha 
J/Rnl r .? ,l> , of AUnlnldn, 

u P 9. Ho *. Ad.ilaldo. 

Soi" 11 Australia Soot 
(Telex: UNIVA1) 

* "“l lular than 4 
Ainrih i g a.S . H \ 

Tho University of 
Lancaster 

MM-Wiives und Elec ironies 

TWO 

POSTDOCTORAL 

POSTS 

*^J*Jlons are Invited 
[rom pnraons praferablv 

nV.nnif™", 1 '!"'' In Ihu fields 
nr mlllf metric mlrrowiiMi df- 

**U«I uasor lolud 

I,nl, !° ,or tvvo yours 
!" oiallable for 
14 monttia. Salaries could be 

niico" 1 nt, ° n * “ ,lcl oxperl- 

“PPptniiiiains will ba 
P?.u.b J n . department or 

rhy* 1 * 3 Vvhlcli has axcellent 
wnh**.?* nl,ri f|o "0 cun tacts 
B,,d ir,rt,,Bi - 

K _ F J?L* h ? r Dnrtlcular» may 
‘i 51* I quoting refar- 

E'Ubllshmsnt oniil/P. Unl- 

applications tflvu copies i, 
r , B,er *?«» should 
M wnl not later than 25 
February. 19B3. HI 

University of 
London 

Birkbeck College 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
GEOLOGY 

Re-ndvartlsement 

Applications are Invited 
I **•!, a temporary poet of 
Lecturer 111 ihu Geology 

?9^3 rt To nl xo rQ, 2 1 

Ioaa th-x 3®. a S^Ptemner 
The win (n- 

IS 


ma ^ k ,, S l t r,, ; 

K‘ s \'zF r ; 

aVio! 

vitae ” ‘mm f , U iI' e ‘»Tlculurn 
;"■* „? nd '"o naniua ur 

turliod^ ehoiuu be rq' 
‘urnua to Dies Amliism 

IT flEH* 1 * ,P L ° rSO, ‘» | jh. 
Mn m Sl^t l,Dck Fullooo, 
IV-oi London, 

«ry \ls ? X by 38,h Fabrt,: 

The University of 
Leeds 

DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIOLOGY 

' Appllintlima nre Invited 

!{?r a piisi or LECTURER In 

!p?T«I ,aV1 ' , !°H? ,,mi >nC avail- 
from I October icini 

i?''"}* , ,n the biii-iiilnuy af 

qulrtur 1 '' 1 ’ S " tl, ’ tlM ro! 

, 5**lor>- on the iLali. f.. P 

ra.xtn-Eili.soS 

Sp^- nc S u “ l,,k - 

,h *'. H «B'«rai J 


«nv U, ^i 1^7 brtil ' iv’Vth 

RTiifif? 1 n uz\ it »'a!* »» 

<|II.1ln lull' rrii' r f B69. lr 'hJ 


The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

DEPUTY 
REGISTRAR 

Applications ure Invited 
rtir tile above putt. Appli- 
cants must he suitably 
(liiuliriod and havq uub- 
at nn Ha] experience In 
mnlor level uni vorslty or 
tart Irn ry Inst Hull on mnn- 
iioanient. 

i'rnforouce will bo given 
tu iipnii'-nncs with nxpnj-|. 
enra In stafllnu adnllnls- 
t rut ion but ex | in rlo n re In 
Otliur areas nr tertiary 
udmlniari'iiHou la also do- 
alrable. 

This Is a son lor level 
university post and Hie 
appointee will be expncieil 
to usKumi: a whl* runn* «if 
reanaiislblllllea. 

Salary K20.86D per 
a mill in tKl = Sto. D.B533 
npprox . ). 

Initial conlract period Is 
reir three years. Otlier ba- 
uofits I n cl ii do a gratuity or 
247 taxed nt 27. appoint- 
ment and repatriation 
raraa. leave fares for the 
staff member and ramlly 
after 1 8 mouths of ser- 
vice, settling-in and out 
towards school Isos, rrao 
housing Snlnrv contlima- 
M cn ami nmillcn! benefit 
schemes lire available. 

lleiulled anllcatlons 
itwo copies) with curricu- 
lum vitae toyetlier with 
the nanias and addresaes 
or three ruferana should 
ba received hy Tho Rea. 
Istrur, Papua New Guinea 
University or Torlmnlogy. 

D *?*, 793. Luc, Psnuu 
New Qulnnu, by 10 March 

I “Hoi 

Appllrniit* resident in 
United Kingdom 
should also send unu copy 
lo the Ansoi-lDiiau of Cum- 
mnnwealtli Universities 
> Apptsi . 36 Gordon 

square. Loniluu tVCl H 
OPh. from wham further 
general Information may 
bn obtained- H 1 

University of 
Hong Kong 
CHAIR OF LAW 

The University bus recent- 
ly rstabllshed a third Clielr 
In tru* S. Itaol of Lnvv nml 
fig’*,, Invite* nppiiciiil.ins. 
Cunrildates wllh any riold of 
loual Interest nrn wrlcumn to 
apply but the University ex- 
IM'Cts an appllruut lo have 
considerable) University ex- 
perience and n incord of 
sclialnrship. Aiipiicants 

sluiiild nlso preferably have 
a profoeidunnl quit Hfl cat loll 
lor Him practice ol law In n 
Cunt in cm wealth Jurist Kit Inn. 

In nd'JliIiin to undrinradii- 
ntq tiilichliiu. dlilios tnny In. 
ciuno luucliinu poxtiiraduHtu 
cuui-sos leiidluii to tlio Puat- 
urudiiiitM Cnrtlf lento In Laws 
fills Pxninlnutloiii Tor which 
are riff <. L H vol v tin- profna- 
slonul n.inllfjrlntl oxnmlnn- 
dons In Honn Kona). 

CuiisiUeratlon wIM also lie 
givaii to applications for 
appointment on secondment 
irotn other L'lilvcrsltlus. 

Prlvnto (..rattle)' ail □ basis 
uor end with tlm Ulalvarsilv Is 
pet milted. 

Annual salary Isiipurannu- 
ablqi will be wltliln tho pro- 
fessorial range end not less 

Ei' 5 «i „ H J4*®®*.480 i £ 1 =• 

HKSIO.SO approx. i. 

current rums, salaries 
tax will not MxcBPd 15% of 
mcptne Hr-Iiaiiio at u 
rSn !? 1 ° T 7 Of aalocy, 

kdiicntlon allo- 
wances. leavo and medical 
bonoflts are provided, 

.» F M Pth . ep portluulnrs and 
SRPii c, 1 *i 0 9 forms may ho 
obtained from the Secretary 
General. Association of 
Universities 

(Appts), 36 Gordn Spuaro 
.h» ndQn a WC ? H DPF ' O'' from 
L 1 !® , Appolntniants Unit" 

fv^r^K 9. r,lin ' Unlvarsi: 
fi , . fon ^ Kong. The clos- 

I J March 

University of 
Liverpool 

Institute of Extension 
Studios 

TWO POSTS OF 
LECTURER 

ft£ B l! 21 tlonm arB Invited 
for two pouts of LBctumr 
.part-time l |n the IjatlWK 
b. 5 x 1 ension Studios. 

terse i^eifi? ■ hould 7’“*'® In- 
?. nd competence In 

5h'c hlte c tu re!" ' b ’ Ar * 

I mnieci . at e fy* ,«? P P % *SS?SS 

S a m“- 1B ^“ 7 = 3 S? 

wif‘h PP . l !. r - otlon "- touothor 
with the names of three 
rerareas. should be re- 

$&&&' ‘T a A2 

^•j-r^rt.cTi'iS?; 

R60?T n HES. QU ° ,e ror R „ V ; 

University of 
London 

Goldsmiths' College : 

OHnce Daportmbnt 

temporary 
lectureship in 
dance 

SS ®^ 5 «J5SSBp"ffi 
ftSSPBE ,s “ f° ® July 

nrui ChomurirunhY nt vialrfi 
iH-mmi iHvr. 1 . tuoilhS 
nncS. r,,,Hr,ory r «»- horform- 

co mi m n y 1 ' w ou| u 

12^&^„n° l ?a £7 |5?! J 9 7 9 X B 

d un *A "lo w n lice I 1 ” Lon ‘ 


The UniverNity of 
Leeds 

lli-pui'tlll'MlI A> III 11 *111*1 

Cmilluuliiil Lilli, it 1 1 1 • 1 1 

LECTURER 

Ann I h'ui hula hi 1 1 ■ \ 1 1 ■■■ i 
for u |i(isl uf l-.p.tiiri.r In 
tliu iiliavr n.iim rl in.-ut tu 
>m hosed ul Hi* Hr inirl • 
ini-m's M l.l.||rp,ln iiiiiili 

Cnniro r**r ii ilxi'il iii i'liiil 
of Un in tliri'n yr u I s. Ap- 
plicant). sliuuld hi- iiinil- 
ifl.'.j 111 LI Inr ii till'.. iiiitl 
have an iiiti'in-.t In lun- 
'lunii.p, i 'un in ii nl. nili'n ii ml 
l hr muvi hi .'ii I ii. Aii In- 
iiu'ciii in, u n. I iiri'i.i-nl'l v 
niiinrli'lii'u • > I . 111 *. I I'li' hllin 
or a. lulls Is .Irs I i*n h Ir . 

Snlill'y un Hi.. A.'iiil.'iill. 
SliiIk Tur l.«'.'l iiri-i-s, 
£6.375 - £13.51)9. iipi. . nl- 
Mill I.) nun, i'iiiiiIII 1. ul Inns 
and rxiiurlmii i>. 

A nil 1 1 n 1 1 ci n friiiiis mill 
riil'llier iiuril-. ul.irs inuy bn 
obln I unit frum iiir n...i- 
Istrur . TJie Uni vm-slty . 
Loods L52 9 JT. <iu..i him 

reference miliibur 26/27. 
Closing dutu for l.'.i- 

tlons 25 I'Clirunry hills, 

H 1 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 
LECTURER IN LAW 

Application*! arc* invited 
fur inr* above position in 
thi» Faculty of Law. 


1§s ..™,,6„. a 5 '• issfr*- 


pqbninrj- 


Alt appointee's dutlnx 
will bo subject tu arrnnilC:- 
inent . but w ill In. Hide Inc- 
tures, semi liars itllil tulo- 
rials Icir LL.H. and LL.M. , 
together with examining 
duties. 

Tho nalary for Lccmrers 
in o'l a acule rrom 
NZS2I.A60 to NZS23.684 
nor annum. 

F, i.^?t ,pr Particulars and 
Conditions or Appuliu- 
inenl may ho obinlnori 
frum tliu Asacic'lutlon of 
Common wealth [In I vnral- 
llas lApptsi. 36 Gordon 
Square. London VVCI1I 

.. Annllp-ittlona ciooe with 
the It c*(i Jut ror. L'nl voralty 
or Canterbury. Prlvuta 
ling. Chrlatclmrch. Now 
Zealand. on 3 lut May 
19B3. Hi 


University of Both 

School of Hiimunltlne und 
Sorlal SnJoni-iiN 

MSc IN THE SOCIAL 
ANALYSIS OF 
SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

This one ynnr In 1 1- 1 1 mi: 
deurec hy niurse win k and 

dissertation '(nrludos iiiilta 

in Sorlni Relations uf Sri- 
oner and Torlmol'jgy. Ili*. 
lory. Pliiinaophy nml 
biK-lul'iiiy of hrlenm, und 
on uniliiii in B.-i.Mici- li.i'ii- 
noloiiy nnd Society Eduiu- 
cion . 

Appiiiut loua are Invheri 
‘CS 1 " 'O-Shers and lui-tur- 
ors with degreos In iiiilurnl 
al “'■iPncoa. history 
ur phlloaopliy. 

furtlirr in for iiibi inn 
wrltn to: P.isrgriiiliint.p 

Adin las Ions. hLliool or 
Humanities nml Sui:ln| Sri- 
S. 1 ?*®*', T h* Unlvnrnlty. 
DA2 t5Tv Hut fi, 

I'leuxfl iiiuiiiiun whrrn 
a,,w this advnrtlsn- 
meiit. jj | 


The University of 
Manchester 

Dtpurtmi.ni III Surjul 
Adiuliifst rntJnji 

_ LECTURER IN 
HEALTH SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

*..il ppllc ! Mt,n * Invited for 

rS'Jf* P°*f ton ob! a in tlia 
Isl 1 1 | , q , H? nC * 1 . ,r / ,m April 

loth. ‘ ^ 9B4. tQ T ln^ P mJrs*oii 
appointed will work In th. 

Health 6er- 

to&°»t°V" P?™25Lr Ul ^ 1 

For-yth. and will b eur 
prime responnlbllliy for 
man nge merit development 
prpni ammaa for NHS 

to * mu »t have a 
good honours degree and 
experience of manegnment 

Safari ln lho NHB - 
?*l* r 7 °n tha non -clinical 

£IT%V ■ ao,n i *6-375 - 

*■ i a , 3 o 5 p.a. Supor uiinua- 

aHciiin? rtl r “'nrs and up- 

!L l e .*“S n forme i return- 
able by Febrbarv q-lvhi 

? atra?** 1 ® T f ro,n *h« Rtg. 

Iitr>r, The Univeraltv 
Manchester M13 spY - 
Quoto rer. S/83/THES. HI 


The University of 
Lancaster 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MUSIC 

ro^{ , h , i l ^ t J? nB * ? ra Invited 
MUSIC P l i oc jn'-or in 

vii.? 11 " from 1 Qrinh.i' 
\iavm ' m C * nd l<l*t«a must 
inrlnn *PO 01 «ll«t know 
Cu, nnuaitlon, und 
J»n ability to toBcli in it 

areaV° n ° of tho ^Hawing 

^rS h r-^ iy0 »‘3 

5Sffl3. B a,p B ” lfir 

*1*3 .503* accord* 

sa «p*«k»'ssr i,,eBuo . s - 

Ijshmeit 

February 1983. n fti 


Tlio Open University 
FACULTY OF 

mathematics 

LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

AlM'llriiU.di- nrn lnvltc-q 
l.«r a iiewlv-iPi(nbllMi>-..| t„. 

-'.I liu in resit li< In Coin. 

juu.-r S.'li. in !• wit Ii I ii tliu- 
(■■■.■iiniii i ii ii uii.iin ,,r thi, 
I hi iilo uf Miiilii'iiiniiis i,i 
lln' iipcn I ■niv.'i'i.li y. 

‘-"I'll Ill'll I'H W-Ull 

■iPIjr. .lu'lnti' .m.iliri. lit 

■ III. I >'Mi>'|-|.<||. .' in it, if Ul'.'il 

V* . Mun-niunri t.-.il hiiihuii. 
ili'ls 'I... Li ‘ ■ i nr 

li."><l|.l . Il IIH, | Ur.-VtllllV 

ni Imiimii iui 

I'l'rliPii. ■■ will in- nu mu,, il- 
ium.. 

Tin- lu.-.t I* a v >i 1 1 a id., i,„. 
lll.nl I il Inly. A |>|>..lli(mi,|,t 
will tin 111 " ill: hi „„ 

ii|>,.| upi-i.ilii point nl tlio 

Al)|il|riiiUiii Un mn nnd 

■ niilinr [uirth ulnrs ,,,-u 
a* iiilnhi.i r i nn, Mi, it. i 

.1 oil 11).. ill 14405/21. Atfaln- 
taut Sn. r.ptiiry iMullix), 
rnculiv „r M.itli«iniiiii m, 

I Hi' Op.-ii IIiiIvi i'biiv. Will - 
Milton Kuyiica, 
Cl... 7 ® # 'A. or t.'luplirnio 

MJlt' *J» K.rvn.n* f 0908 i 
F.33 7H4: linn.: Is u 24 huur 
'• •* on 

u > 1 J n D H . 

Cluslno duic fur appllru- 
Ui.na : 2'2ud robl'iiniy. 

1983. i/i 

Durham University 

Drparimnrit of I'hyalca 

POSTDOCTORAL 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN THE 
FIELD OF 
ELEMENTARY 
PARTICLE THEORY 

Aii|.l I. nil. >ns ure Invite. I 
fur lho puat ol Post U.i< inr - 
ul Sonior Hcieut'i'li A-talx- 
tuilt III III*. Fl.'ld uf 
ElDiiicnt m-y Purtli'lii 

Thnery innubli' fur lfic 
period 1 Jdiiiiuiv 1984 — 
30 5utuinlli:r 1986. 

Tile Hilary Oil scale 1A. 
Bturtliifl. u.'curdlnn to age, 
ill tli. ■ rnniiu £6375 tr. 
£8 0 B 5 p.u. plus USM. 

Appilcatlona (three 

cupIdh nauiiiin Iwn rn- 
Tui-ens shnulrl b.i hhiii hy 
14 Miti-i h 1983 to the Iteil- 
Islrai- * Sucrniiii'y. b. lonro 
Liilioriitorlen, Durhiiiii 

pH I 3LE. frnni whom 
fllilhur partliului's mav hr 
ulitiilnml. ill 


University of 
Cambridge 
PROFESSORSHIPS 
OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

a pi> 1 1 * u * lulls I vi v [ I >.<| for 
1 1' " PrurcsH.irshli* uf En- 
Ulucerlmi (in t ] , ,, riniti of 
fj '**■ J*.l*' 'dl Emil imirrln'i ' 

1 Or I uhur 
l JH3 «m l In- rollrciuoni of 
•ruf.A. J|. w. Il.uk nml 
rf 'rufuas.irehlp uf 

EI('C , r|p ii I II- 1 in blip from 1 
Oft.Hior I U8 4 mi the r«- 
tli'i’lll.iut '.I I'riaf . |*. s. 


llrnn.li.il, 
I'roNent 
Pryl nsscirliil 
£19, 185. 


p.'liHliiiiulilii 
Hi l|>«llll 


Al.pll. HtlMIIH CIO (-»|ll«SI 

uiiirkrd ' C.mf Idrui Ini ' 

■ lion l.l hr- anil* In lho 

he. rniurv -it I or llm 

I u ■■ n 1 1 ( (i *, , r r „nt whom 

finiiicr luf ui'iiiiii ion in" , 

*'" ulilnlnrd, hi ||,„ (ilium', 
ul nonril Dfflrip, Thu Old 
f'lUllhriil'M'. r'll'J 
l n . Niiiiiuh ul two ra- 
(i.r.-.m iiiii v l>.' sulmi 1 1 1 **(l If 
■limlri'il. Ill 


The University of 
Leeds 

iJlPUHI't IMOIII Adult 1 ( 11.1 

C-uiil inning Ediii iitUm 

LECTURER 

Api'IIi uiiouh arc invited 
ror h puat of l.niliii'.rr In 
Ilia Him vo Dopnrlmniit fur 
n fixed lO'i'lud Of UP Id 
three yi-iirn. uiuilirii atluns 
end apnclul intni-nsls In 
tn, ulil, in Induntrlul -S 1 1 ■ ■ 1 1 o » 
to ri-mlu iiuloiiistH nnd the 
ability to I'uljrdliiul* end 
dcvidup tilt! IJepnrtnient'H 
induntrlul Stildlnn |iroa- 
rammn in West YorkHhlro 
nnd purl of North VorK- 
xlilre, are required. 

Salary un the Acudeinlr 
2E“L D _ f° r Lecturers. 
£6.373 — £13.909, accord- 
ing to nge, qualifications 
and iixpr-rlcncn. 

Informal enquiries may 
be made to J T PnrA 
[Leeds University 431 75 1, 
Ext 7405 oi 7339). 

Application forma and 
further particulars may b# 
obtained from the Rag- 
Istrnr. The University, 
Leeds LS3 9JT, quoting 
reference number 36/25. 
Closing date for iippllca- 
tlons 23 February 1983. 

H » 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department of Adult ond 
Continuing Education 

LECTURER 

Applications era Invited 
for e post of Lecturoi In the 
nbovo Department. Candi- 
dates should be graduates in 
Science and/or Tnclinnlogy 
mid should have experlonre 
?f ,(<>r an InLaretl ini 
teaching aclencu to udulta. 

Salary on the Acailnmlr 
Sc “ l ,*L tor Lecturers, £6.379 
— *13.303, arcurrlluu tu age, 
uiialiflcatians and expol'I- 


Application forms nnd 
further particulars inny be 
obtained Troin lho Registrar, 
The UniVerHitv. Leeds LS2 
F-fT- quoting refereme uum- 
ber 26^36. Closing date for 

'llSa ° 1ion * S!i Febi'unr^ 
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Universities continued 
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PLYMOUTH 

POLYTECHN8C 


The University of 
Sheffield 

ACCOMMODATION 

OFFICER 

Api.l Ii ii 1 1 1 in ■> nr.' Invlf.'.l 
IUI' llm I'i.hI >.l 1 1 nil p'l'ii I v 

Ai i miiMimlii i lull IMII. .') 
U'linbh' I ■-■■in I M.ii I'm.*. 

(IT IIS ■..■■III 111 |ll«NHlhl|P 

thri'iml tiir. Tin' ih'iniiii 
n iipiiliil ml will l»' l ■' • 

apnusihiu tn ilir A* pipI. - mli 
Itruiii irnr for »iimii-Ii>ii ili.it 
□ li iui oiiiiii'iiliii inn arrilrr 
K pr.iv|.li:il wltliln tlir 
Uiilvi<rsliy. lull lul spiIiiI'v 
lu I he runi|.- £1*1.6 7(1 — 

£13.509 a ynnr nu Ad- 
niliilstrntlvn Gru.lr II. I'.ii - 
ticulars rrnin III.- Iti'UlMim- 
il lid Sm-ruiurv i si uf I Iimi ). 
tlm Univiiraily. hli.illlrlil 
810 2TN in whom np|illr<i- 
tlniis i5 . nplcs ) , iu< IiipII nu 
the namcH ul llir.'.i r<— 
(frees, sliuiil.l tm mill by 
18 FobniHry 1983. Ollel" 
ref: R7 7R/DJ. II I 


University of 
London 

Golds mi tli s’ College 
MEDICAL CENTRE 

Part-time Cllnl.al Psycholog- 
ist and/or trained Counsellor 
Wllh axparlnncn of working 
with Individuals and groups. 
Applicants must hold a do- 
or or or Us equivalent and 
have umlorlukpn relevant 
Poslifriidiinto training. 

Salary £24.04 per 5 hour 
session for 3 suasions per 
week. 

Curricula vitae lln dupli- 
cate) giving names nnd 
addrussns of llirau pursuns 
tu whom reference mav be 
murln. should lie silliniliced 
to Ilia Personnel (lffli or. 
Ulllvfr 9 |*y of Loml'.ll Gold- 
smiths' Col I niii-. New Cross. 
London SCI 4 6 NW not luicu- 
thun 1 R Mi rubmurl' 1UB3. Ill 


Univeruity of 
Newenutlo Upon Tyne 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

A l*| dtp ul I piiis ilrr Illl hull 
Iiil' ii I . ••• lut i"ddl' III llm I le- 
i<ii ■ i ii ■■ - ■ ■ ■ ni An I in. — *li >ov . 

li . .Ill I-, l .IiI.iIiit I '183. riii- 

IS'I-SIUI , 1 |i | ii illll i'll will hr r\- 
l»'l I'-ll lo I nil li. Illlil |pp Sll- 

I'.'t'vlsi' I*.' si'iii'i li, ilib'lly In 
llm ili-lil ol in lil-di 1 'i-i'lils- 
loi t . 

SiiIiii y will !»■ nl ml 
■■I'l'roiirlui'' pidni on Hi" 
li'iiuinis si ill**: Cfi.4 79— 

MA.SU5 par iiiiiiiua, a. ■■■r.l- 
Iiiii lo 'bi», Miinlll I- iillolls and 
.'Hl"'l'1.'i|.'r . 

I urllirr i irn Hi id.ii s inay 
ll.i (lilt "III. 'll fluid III'' Dl'I'HIV 

K'-ulsl I'm ir.l'.i. Tlir I *1*1- 
vi'i'sllv. It Ki'iishi'iloil 'l«-r- 
rn.'i'. N.'wi'istlr iib"il I vnr 
Nl I 7 III 1 . wllh whom .ni- 
l'll' "■ Ions (3 iiil'l.'si. 
bmellier wllh ilic minirs mid 
n.lilressi's uf i hmu r"l m<is. 
sin him be ludueil not lafnr 
than I Hi Ii Feliriiury 1 983 . 


University of 
Keele 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
SOCIAL POLICY 

Applications Invirad f. 


Temporary Lectureship In 
Department or Social Pulley 
end Social Work, for one 


year rrom 1st O. to bar 1983. 
candidates should have wide 
Interests In field of Social 
Pulley. 

Salary on first three 
points or Lecturers' Scale 
£6,375— £7,225 par annum. 

Apnlli ulfun Tuiini und 
rurtllnr particulars front Til" 
Kenlntrur. Km I Jill varsity, 
knalu, .Stuflonlslilra, STS 
5IIG to whniii coinplelud 
forms sli-iiild lie returned Uv 
15th March, 1983. H3 
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Polytechnics 
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HONG KONG POLYTECHNIC 

Appllcallons arB Invited for the followlni] posts tcnahlo tiom 
Septsmbar, 1083: 

Swire School of Design 

Principal Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In Fashion 
Design 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer in Western Design 
History 

Principal Lecturer: HKS19fl,B6O-HK$240.22O p.a 
Candidates should have (a) e good honours degree or professional 
qualHtamtan and an advanced specialist qualification or extensive 
experience In a specialized Held; (b) substantial prolesalonal 
experience; and (o) proven odinlnlslratlvo ability. 

8enlor Lecturer: HK$16B,360-HK$2 10.700 p.a. 

CandldBlss should have (e) a good honours degree or professional 
qualHIcallon and preferably on advanced specialist qualification, (b) 
substantial professional experience; and (cl provon administrative 

Lecturer: HK380.240-HK$1 60,860 p.a. 

Candidates should have (n) a good honours degree or equivalent 

K lesslonal qualification bul In certain disciplines, candidates with 
er quollflcollon, such as at Hlglior Tochnlclan level, may be 
considered; and (b) at least three yaars professional experience. 
Note: El = HKS10.26 on 21 at January, 1083. 

Appointment will bo on two-year nrolulty-bonring contract ieims 
Initially. Thereafter suitable appointees may bo offered contracts or 
auporannuDblo terms of service at the discretion of the Polytechnic. 
Benefits Include long leave: subsidized accommodation tor overseas 
appointees and local appolntess an a salary of HK$1 1,530 p.m. or 
above; medical and dental benefits; children’s oduoalion allowance 
and a terminal gratuity ol 25% ol basic salary received over entire 
contract period. 

Further Information and application lorms are obtainable from the 
Association ol Commonwealth UnhroiBiUes (Appls ), John Foster 


House, 36, Gordon Square, London WC 1 H OPF, U K. Completed 
application forma should be returned to the same office by 28in 
February, 1983. 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Arts 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER GRAPHIC DESIGN 
(TYPOGRAPHY) 

Flxsd term appolntmant until 30 BspUmbw 1884 . 

ApptJcaUoni are Imrilad (or this poelttan ucodalsd wttti ihs BAfMoni) Couran In 
Strap hta Daalgn. .. 

Tha successful oandUsie will havo axperlencfi In tha Held ol graphlo^lgn wm an 
emphasis on TypograntKo Dastgn andwH t» sxpectod io “ ■“"B j™ 
sisa through ganaral studio la aching and partldpaiKin in tutorials, seminars and 

Crania shoiid profsrBUy have Industrial and'Or 
wcoontesd far tha award of the BAtHons) Dooras end onarf^ 
QuafincatlonB - Dtptoma In Deaign of the Royaf CoBa gs ot Art . D^i^jn^ flrKi 
Design, BA(Honsjilri Art and Dsalgn. or lho National Diploma In Ait and Design. 

Faculty ol Soolal and Health Sciences 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER SOCIOLOGY AND 

SOCIAL RESEARCH METHODS 

Fluid tarm appolntmant until 30 8 sptawtb »f. 188 * . _ noKaradusto 

Applicants should be Honours graduats* in 6 ocWogy. 

quaMcaaons and puMcafiona.ln particular they to 

computaBonal matfwda applicable to aodologleal 0 ,a 5 ^SIli^i^fShriKhrlc. 
teach sociology to BtudBntTon tha full range ol counn ofiamd by tha raywwnic. 
Salary 6 calsa: 

Santor Lecturer E 10.1 73-£ 1 1^64l£ 12,818 

Ths Po^^italtaB E drrtg*Bnt tnsmuitoivrtri 
Il Opaned In 1871 and has a student poptiaUw of 

purpose -bum sccommodatm tnduffing 830 re^B^ on ^ 

campus ovsriooking tha na at Jordansfawn. a pioasant and qut« rewenuj - »* 
Thars Is a schema of assistance with removal. ^ w, s i February. 

Further particulars and application forma vriiich musl ba re^ ™ W. 3243 „ ^ 
1963 may bo obtained by lalophonlng WWlsebbey (0831) 85131. txt. 


1C 



Applications ara invited lor this key post from candidates 
with very considerable experience of academic 
administration in a tertiary eriucallonal institution. A 
degree or an appropriate professional qualillcation is 
essential. The post holder will be responsible for all 
aspects of the work of the Registry and therefore will 
need to have had appropriate management experience. 
Application forms to be returned by Wednesay, 23rd 
February 1983, can be obtained with further 
particulars from the Personnel Officer, Plymouth 
Polytechnic. 


□rake Circus, Plymouth. Devon. PLf4 BAA 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Arts 

HEAD OF ART AND DESIGN AND 
SUB DEAN OF ARTS 

Salary Scale: E14.67G-E1 7,490 plus £750 
Faculty Allowance. 

Applications are invited trom persons with suitable 
qualifications end experience lor the post of Head ol 
Art and Design end Sub Doan of Arts. 

The person appointed to this new post will be expected 
to exercise academic leadership end administrative 
nblllly and will be responsible lo the Dean ol lho 
Faculty of Arts lot Ihe management of the Art and 
Design Centre, fostering Interdisciplinary activity and 
developing Ihe outreach to the community of the six 
schuols of Art end Design which are Ihe sole providers 
of higher education In this area in Northern Ireland. 
The Polytechnic la a direct grant Institution wllh en 
Independent Board of Governors. It opened In 1971 
and has a student population of some 7,950. There Is a 
scheme of assistance with removal. 

Further particulars and application forms which must 
be returned by 21 February, 1883 may be obtained by 
telephoning Whlleabbey (0231) 65131 . Ext. 2243 or by 
writing to: 


Ths EsubUshmoni Officer. 

Ulstsr Polytechnic. Shore Rond. 

Newtownabbey. Co. Antrim. BT37 00 B. 

Ulster Polytechnic 


Bristol Polytechnic 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
QUALITY 
ASSURANCE - Ref 
No L/93 

Tli" Polytechnic Is eoek- 
lnq in nt* point a person of 
niiiHlderalilo etanrtlnn fn 
Ihe duality ueeurnnro flnld 
lu lead und tn expand lho 
wen k 0 1 randy wall u"t“U- 
llalied at RriPtol. H«?/olie 
will DO "M. a. tod to load « 
email mein of emtr in- 
vnlvad In Bivllio mu/iei In 
duality DHHuninui for in- 
dustry *nil to ca-ordinare 
tlia iRfli-hinq proorninma in 
Ilia area. Il la Mpm'lng 
(Mat ihe pernon appointed 
will huva particular nxpor- 
tlse III one Dr more areas 
or quality assurance. 

Nalary Scale. 

£13,390 (ban - £15.018 
pci' annum. 

Fur further tlalnllB nnd 
nn apnllcntluM rorni. to U« 

rn lurried hy 18 iBhruory 

1983, ulaaae contact UM 
Po raonnel Office- Urlatol 
Polytechnic . Co lf 1 ^ ,, , pl *| 0 JJr 

575 . 

Plrpnaa quute Referenco 
Number 1./93 In ell cun.- 
niuiilrallaua. 


Personal 


VANCII .6100 


The Establishment Officer, Ulelar Polyiedipic. _ 
Shore Ftaad, Newtonabhey, Co Antrim BT37 00B, 



Kingston Polytechnic 

School uf Aria und 
Lail'liiagae 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
FRENCH 

Appllcnllane arr> Invliod 
from CMidldaial with a 
good Honours cleai-nn III 
French nr equivalent. The 
Renanrc h Aaalatam will 
work on the IntorreH- 
tloiiahip ol Fro, it'll ruliure. 
■ncloty Olid i-lnnma from 
tho 1 930b 10 the present 
day: I* Is thereforo rioilr- 
■ ble >hnl you should have 
studied French cinema as 
pan of a Uonme coune . 
The aui.oeaaful candidate 
will ronletBr ror u hlalioi* 
degree ” r Initially MFhll» 
with ll»o CNAA. The re- 
Jearch will be auperviaud 
by Dr K Render. Senior 
Lntturer In From h . biliary 
£4.680— £9 ,355 + £S4B 

London allows, ice . 

Details and npplluuilon 
forms rrom Academic Ren- 
Istry. r»upl. AO. Klaus* on 
Polytechnic Penrhyn Rond. 
Kingston upon Thames. 
01-549 1 366. H3 


Portsmouth 

Polytechnic 

Rcglni ry 

ASSISTANT 
REGISTRAR 
POST 879 

This post In reaiioiialhlc 
fur (wo aectlnnn of the 
Acadi'Dlk non I sir y of Ihe 
poly lech lilt- Appllciiain 
hIioi.IiI ha e pro v Iuiis 

odmlnlilrntlvv nv purioii-*. 
In hluiisr uducfll I oil. noa- 
aesalnn of n ileoree nr 
uthnr rnlcvunt rjualll Ira- 
liun won Id be an oilcan- 
toon. 

Salary Stale: £7,791 — 

£9.331. 

Application forma nn.l 
furl her part leu Iqm ara 
available from tho Parson- 
net orrica, Portsmouth 
Polytechnic, Town Moinil, 
Hampshire Terraco. PnrlB- 
moulh. POl 3QG or by 
trleplianlna Parlsmouin 


DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING AND 
MICROPROCESSOR APPLICATIONS 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT/ 
DEMONSTRATOR 

(£5,355-£5 l S80-£G l B0B-£6,039) 


Application b ara invited from graduates with a first 
degree in computing (or an MSc (conversion)) in 
computing for the following project: 

“Data Base (Engineer! ng)'' -Rol. El 65. 

Work is to be undertaken tn con ju nctlon with local 
industry leading to an MPhil/PhD (CNAA). 

Further details and torm of application from the Staff 
Officer .Trent Polytechnic, Goldsmith House, 
Goldsmith Street, Nottingham, NG1 4BU. Closing 
date 1 4 February, 1 983. 


TIRIEIiW=fif 

POLYTECHNIC tLSLh 
I NOT TINGHAMBHH 


PLYMOUTH ^ 
Z£zJ POLYTECHNIC 1 

ACCOMMODATION 

OFFICER 

Grade: AP5/S01 

Salary: £7,791-E9,231 

With responsibilities for pro- 
viding an effective accom- 
modation service to stud ante 
of the Polytechnic. Candi- 
dates should have a relevant 
professional qualification, 
although a person with 
proven administrative ex- 
perience will be considered. 
Experience of administration 
in an Institution of higher 
education would be an 
advantage. 

Application forme to be 
returned by Wednesday, 
23rd February 1983, can 
be obtained with further 
particulars from the Per- 
sonnel Officer, Plymouth 
Polytechnic. Drake Circus, 
i Plymouth Pt4 8AA. 


Thames Polytechnic 
London SE18 
FINANCE OFICER 
Salary up to £16,021 
inclusive 

A DPI I i'll * lunt urn Invltuii 
li'om qunllfiwtl Briomiiantj 
r.ir iiil* ..enter post which 
l,.<ciiin.‘«> vacant on ■ Mu» 
1983. 

Tlio Fiji mice Oftlcor la 
l'«,i<uri>l bjr for nil ilnau- 
I'luf anrvlcex liiclurtinn 
liud un tary control. puy- 
ini.'ill of luliirl c, nml 
nnd mi'ounti. xallni linn Of 
incaiiii) unit rlnaiitiinl ■iiuii- 

Bfiatnn ul uf haJIn itf resl- 

itimco njiU ref actor Ids. 


Moat ul' these i>rn.:cnsait 
are cun.pulorlnod . Ad.ll- 
ilonallv ill" F inunit □lllc- 


tn I euli an I no Par tamoutn 
833QZ9 anil should be r»- 
turnect by Tuaaday, IS 
February 1983. H3 


or lx uxaeclnd tu pruvliln 
ml vi ..u nml Hulrtanen to th" 
Governin', noily. Coniinli- 
taua unil sonlnr iiinn.ine- 
mant of the Pulytcrhnl. 
Application form and 
furili nr particulars may l.o 
obtained from the Siafflnu 
O fff cm-, Tliu ni ns 

Polyiachnlc. Wellington 
Strunl, London. SE18 6I’F 
or by L.ilaittianlnn 01-834 
4030 Ext. 209. Completed 
forms should hu returned 
by 22 February 1983. H5 

Middlesex 
Polytechnic 
LECTURER IN 
CRAFT DESIGN AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
(Temporary three- 
year appointment) 
LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER: 
£7,404— £13,366 pa inc 

An opportunity for <i 
COT anurlaLlsl to work 
with tuaihury mid Intend- 
inn tnachors on a rnnan of 
rerllfli-HtH. diploma end 


subst Jint lal tBacliliio u»- 
Drrlenco at sncnnrinry level 
arid aciuil acnJnml: aual- 

iflcatluns consistnrir with 
Inltln tlliq Or dnveloplnu 
ri-snarcli . 

Wrltn quoting ref 
A S3 1 A tor further rietnlln 
arid nn iipplicut lou form, 
postin') first-clnss tu: Per- 
uillnol Ofrirn. Middlesex 
Poly tech Mr. 114 Cliase 
Side. Liinduii N 1 4 5 PM. 

Closing dale February I 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 

LIT YOUR f 2 nd] HOMI to 

tiiachers. M.D/i from Holl.. 
Cum. , Hcend. ■ UK. Franc*- 
etc in holidays or rent thetr 
homes, no vac. Internal, cl r- 
cln. 3000 inenihHrai alio 
errang. for paying guests. Dr* 
H.E.S. BlnkhuyBDn Home 
Holidays, pa Box 2 TP, 1900 
AO CastrLaum. Holland. H23 


Fellowships 



ENGINEERING MATERIALS 
SUB-DEPARTMENT 

Applications era Invited lor a 
Research Mslatanl/Fellovi lo 
study Ihs properties ol materials 
used in snmtarnducloi lasers, and 
tits role of delects In device 
performance. Applicants should be 
graduates in physics, materials 
science, chemistry, electrical en- 
gineering or related discipline. The 
appointment Is for three years, with 
starting salary In the scale 
C6.375-E7.856 par annum, plus 
U.3.S. benefits, according to age 
and experience. 

Appllcatrons (2 copies) giving 
age, qualifications and experi- 
ence with namea and addressee 
of two rolarsaa should ba eent 
aa soon aa possible to Mr 
0. A. 8. Copland, Tha University, 
Southampton 809 BNH, quoting 
reference 2046. 


University of 
Oxford 

Wolfaon College 
NON-STIPENDIARY 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 1083 

The Cr.Jlcee nomoics tn 
atari to .iboui tiinlmt linn- 
Hllpnn.tlary Junior »n- 
n«arrh Fellowship*. if 
candidate* of nulflrtcn) 
merit present i ham solve*, 
without limltnilun of sub- 
1 «pct. for livti yaars In thu 
first Inslaiica lianewubli. 
for not mare than oil a 
rurthar two-year term j . 
from t Otlober 1983. 
rheae I'ottowshlps enrry 
Common Total a rliih is 
taevnn free man lx a wwkt 
anil are ucan to both man 
and wanton. Candidate b 
aliuuld uarnially b.r under 
the n»e of 30 on 1 October 
1 983 . In the natural si Ion- 
res nroforance will u« 
aivnil to those holding a 
duL torai u or who c>nv«r 
tu hold on* 1>y October 
1983. Arts cundldntss 
should liavn tia«l a loss* 
one year's research os- 
perl once . 

Applications. Ill flu pi l - 
■■iitr and preferably typed. 
Including r iirrluiiliim vitae 
and the nenias of two fir, 
three referees. nliouUl ti* 
sent ia tha Frr.Midani. 
Wnihnn Cnllaue. p*rorri 
0X3 6UD, by Monday. 38 
Mar>-h 1985. Candida tell 
hIkiuIU uIvf Urintls ul the 
work they will be doing In 
O.ilord and af their moans 
uf support. CandldiiteN 
should write to tliolr rp- 
ternes asking liiem lu hp-nd 
■'ofurencas to the Presl- 
dant vvtllioiit furthnr ra- 
nucat. HZ 


Oxford Centre for 
Postgraduate Hebrew 
Studies 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
HEBREW AND 
JEWISH STUDIES 

Applications aro limre.l 
for s Heaoarcli I'e! Itiwshln . 
lane Me for up to five 

V oara from i Ortnbrr 

983. Tho rellow In ek- 

C me tod to be of Uulvnrvlty 

ncturur's staudliiD. 

Further details may be 
obtained from tha Adinin- 
Istratlva Secretary, Orforri 
Centra fAr FoaturaUuayo 
Hebrew Sludlne, 45 St 


"TUI UV. siijuina, - J o. 

Giles' . Oxford. OXt SLI*. 
iTrl. Osford tOHoSj 

511 B 69 ). Hfl 



Colleges pf Higher Education 



DIVISION OF COMPUTING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II 
LECTURER ll/LECTURER I 


3 posts available due to expansion of courses 
In Information Technology. 


, Candidates ahoukt be graduates (or aquhatant) with 
K^?C^£.Hf?8 ramfnln 0 ,rl ona or more kmguages (eg 
PASCAL. COBOL, ASSEMBLER) together wftnexperase 
In areas such as Operating Systems, Graphics, Data 
Processing. 

Salaries Inclusive ol area allowance within the ranges- 

Principal Lecturer 

CI 2 . 180 -E 13,321 (bar>-C1 6,249 

Senior Lecturer 

Cl 0,404-EI 2, 195 (barKI3.047 
Lecturer II E7.086-E1 1,263 
Lecturer I C5.68e-CS.49a 

•"S** 6 '^rJ. urth ? r ttelallB ** “ n QPPlIcaiton torn to be 

KSemS " W ° WMta 0 '" B lta,e 01 * hls 

X!“ Prindpai, Slough Collage of Higher Education 
Wellington Street. Slough 8 L 1 TYQ. 1 i 


Slough College 


W WESTMINSTER W 

COLLEGE dgjfflv&w 

Oxford 

HEAD OF EDUCATION lllii 

AND TEACHING STUDIES <tS 8SF 
(GRADE V) <§®. 

•bkwss ssas TH&ssta? 

tar «£« rf enc8d person with real 

«~ d 

• from the Principal's ■ 

mSfftrS No ™ ninkBw. oxford. 

1 t IuL N £ , ;,W® 247M4L to whom all applications, 

i ? n £ ™ names, 

■ rtpukMxa ^ numbers of three referees! . 

■' CANTERBURY, CHRISTCHURCH GQlUbBQF HIGHER EDUCATION 

HEAD OF ART AND DESIOM DEPARTMENT 

post of Principal Lecturer 
Head.pt tha Art and Design Department. . . 

'■ Salary: prtndpal Lepturer £11 ,931-615, Olfl pa, 

TJw college: offers BA, BEd and B§c degrees, PQOE, ■ 
advanced diplomas and higher degrees In Education. v 

■ '“.“f’- J««n Lips. P.lwn.1 

Pri nplpal| enclosing a stamped addressed 
^PPMoaMorti •hoprabe sent as 

aopft as possible end not lateMhan 25 February . 


W WESTMINSTER 
COLLEGE 
Oxford 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER' 

IN JUNIOR EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified people 
for the above post commencing 1st September, 1983, 
Tha successful applicant will have responsibility for the 
co-ordination and development of programmes relating 
to the 7 to 13 age-range and, In addition, responsibility 
tor the leadership of the Junlor/Mlddle staff team. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 
IN IRELAND 

123 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin 2. Ireland 

The Royal College of Surgeons In Ireland is a privately 
owned and supported Institution founded in 1784 and 
governed bv Charters. 


whom all applications, together with full 
curriculum vitae and the names, addressee and 
telephone numbers of three referees, should be 


The closing date for receipt of completed applications 
is the 18th February, 1983. 


Colleges of Technology 


The College manages an International Medical School 
for the training of doctors and is a recognised College of 
the National University of Ireland. Graduates receive the 
M.B., B.Ch„ B.A.O., degrees, in addition to the historical 
qualifying diplomas and fetters testimonial L.R.C.P. Irel 
& L.R.C.S. Irel. 

The Medical School Is accommodated In a modern pur- 

S built complex and is rated as one of the world's 
ig international medical centres. The College 
demands, promotes and maintains the highest stan- 
dards In undergraduate and post-graduate medical 
education. 

A handbook, describing the medical curriculum also 
application forms and details concerning admission 
may be obtained, on writing to the Admissions Officer at 
the College. Applicants are reminded that the final date 
for receipt of applications is March 15th, 1983. 

The Registrar, 

The Royal College of Surgeons In Ireland. 



HAMPSHIRE 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

HIGHBURY COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Re-advertisement 

PRINCIPAL 

(Group 8 - currently under review) 
Salary - £22,929 

Applications are Invited for the above post which becomes 
vacant from 1 st September, 1983, upon the retirement of the 
current post holder. 

Further particulars and forms of application, which must be 
returned by Friday, 25th February, 1883, may be obtained 
(toolecap e.a.e. required) from the County Education Officer 
J^ ST ^^!y' Winchester, Hampshire S023 8UG quoting . 

Those who prevloualy applied should lot the County Education 
Officer know If they wish to be reconsidered. 


Research & Studentships continued 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

PflNU-tmant of ElocrrlcaJ 
«hd Electronic Engineering 

TWO RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES INj 
(1) MONITORING 
AND 

MATHEMATICAL 
MODELLING OF 
TURBOGENERATOR 
OPERATION 
(2) COMPUTATION 
OF MAGNETIC 
FIELDS AND 
ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC DESIGN 

r _AppUcBUonm nre^^l i^ v] tnd 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department of Physics 

SCIENCE AND 
ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH 
COUNCIL CASE 
STUDENTSHIP ON 
CHARACTERISATI- 
ON OF CROSS- 
LINKED 

POLYETHYLENES 
BY PULSED NMR 

Applications for tho 
S. b . DV .° ■«ud«in | shln are In” 


Napier College of 
. Commeroe-and • • 
Technology 
Lothian Regional 
Council 

LECTURER A IN 
MECHANICAL , 
ENGINEERING ' 
l! , i , F r ¥<aU l . S c »i» 1 

*11 .TOO (Bor) - £iz. fiat 
. rpqiifrM , In . the depart- - 
.Mechanical en> 
i, KU?” r iA"L!p- on the 

SSS 1 Engineering 

athei- clours* and. di. 

. KvWMfe* co v r -* 

' bontfldete .should pos- 

diaroe in OEni 
SLlfyUL*! 1 " _ “no .Industrlnl 
Rqd/oi*:./;r00aarch. experf- 
nnrftf * 

:; : r,,r A .i 


4 :: EiliJ'tfAWoN" 

:• M r tgasgsHba 

H Ae^pi 



Education ' * ' 

v : Canterbury •' 

ty/p LECTURER II/ 
... SENIOR 
h' ;*• LEQTURRRg I&. r 


'Research' f' 

(^Studentships - 


. : ■ : '*•[ J . -j ■' 

' ■' :■ A^pbciAtiori 'of *. ti 
. : vUnivprslty Teachers • 
'.RESEARCH ) ■ 

'Assistant. .: -■ 


Research 
& Studentships • 
continued 

University of Oxford 
St Hilda's College 

B The Coile' 8 * propoeee to 

’J,” ,? y iwRM’ B Mr4ariee of 
U P, to X) 9oo d.s, to luit-'.. 
.ebiy qualified ovoraeee 
womeq etudente, who wish 
re«d .for a fi.A. or e 
Hiiner dsnfta or oxford 
a ° ' 

up to rive .(two for ovar- 

Atudente) • of <200 

woman o red u a tea 

Me t "ia 7 . Pobrl,,,rv la - 

«i£Sff£&f r A“S ,ta and ep- 

a 


Courses ■■ .. 

The University of 

; ■: \ ...Hull,, ; •• 

M.A; CRIMINOLOGY . 

M.A. SOCIAL J , • > 
POLICY STUDIES 

ror A W^.^e^h t ir, MT • 

«?ur*t>a In Social follcv 
.Crimea logy 2 ' 


Theeo era key poets under 
. Research 

Hi V- Herrle 
?" d „.P r - jV. a. jack, who 
Jointly direct, the proa- 
remme, . ana ell members 
Sl..* 1 !? research team will 
cloeely with 
lndustyieT' Deelim 
ana Rosaarch Engineers 
per?o5 hau * th ® project 

' »« C SSS Wb ^*' Sr* expected 
nn.» h .»*i. broadly ralavaiit 
.*.? r- u ““'oexporionco in 
' !f|ii.VV ry “JJd/or unlvarelty, 
lull- t!L^Sr ,1 oi ; nocoeaerlly 
®° n • *. n oren or 
turbogenerator or elactrlc- 
“■ ^“chinos studies. Et- 
. • tllcroprocossor 

- RT? °i. r uJ^ I7l n . a *■ necessary 

fen th Sr nr n - 1 Kft. "fr*;* 

to e’Sroflf JS’K-Uri? J? .H? 

ana 

5u f iitooS°. co 
bS^Va-W - 
k?. or 3 &yf: m 

• . With rull 

• PJ™** end . addressee or 
S 2 E ? 8 »i ar S r 8 2 *i ehoym be . 

f fflPJLi 0 . Profedsor. M. R. 

cSESSSHb; T 4'h a - KIT- 

■■ than 2 2nd February: )S|S^ 


Overseas 


„,J;ett» r e. of application, 
giving namae and addrea- 
, of i wo refareae, 

should bo aant pa aoon as 
Eoeejbin to olther I>r N 
no iinn in the Danartmont 
Phyelael Chemistry, or 
JS- Pr <S^e - " or 1 M Ward In 
° neptrtmont of Phy— 


possible- to"oltH;rn^ "f5 

Sr O, ^y;, n a., th £h^fpYrV!! 0 Sr t 



Hepnrtmont or Phy— 
The . university of 
Leede, Uaads L82 bjT. H 1 0 
City of Hriufford Matrbpa-. 
Ilian Council 

S?ll s c T Br T o^ 8 SSS, T .S > .? 

P.a. 

Britain's no west Nation- 
JQ ueeum opo.ns In June: 
lBBa end ronults from n 
unique cnllaharhtlan bo- 

firasistFllffiHBi 

tho Bcloiico. Ntusaum. Lon* 
don. It will pro vide alill- 
dran and udulte with s 
renaa or praotlcal classes, 
demonstrations. lectures 
and nailery tours, 

Vou will .help provide a 
varied i tnaclilno proprommo 
ns woll as reaoaralifnn naw 
subjaota, praparlnn aduco- 
tional reepiirooB and run- 
nina training courses. 

Qualification* ■* and/or 
axporlenoo id teaohlna and 
photoqraphy/eudlo visual 
Work li essential, 

, . A ' Union . 'Membership 
Agreement If In opartlon. 

• . An pi teat Ion' forme ere 
pvaljeble .IVom the 
Directorate Poreonnal 
Orfloe, Directorate' of 
educational .Sarvleos, 4th 
floor. Provltlclal Houlei ' 
Market street, Bradford 

^8es' - P - | ^* r ‘ 

'•'•We ora' in Equal Oppor- 
. tunties Bmpioypri . Hlli 

-C i; ,| * " I 

'f 1 : ••" ,r . , - :l , . . ■ ■ . ' 


char* iwlehas to 

JSMPiiPIS & 




olther a . > u . 
one year or 
two years. 


an m- 




vert- time over 
yants. They provide 
?" .J^Y-nCea *u<?y . to? 

e^ d aMd«£7? ,n 5 to il entar 


WlNEGARD VISITING PROFESSORS 


grafts 

Mrvfr-n' PO '' CO A n A.P«hol 


Jly' have at 
eacpnd cthse 
"> ‘h forfsb- I 
PjVchoIpny P< 


: I *remunera 



■ T ' 1 W 
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Overseas continued 


r y, - ■ v -.|j 


FEDERAL UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOOY 
P.M.B. 0246, BAUCHI, NIGERIA 


VACANCIES 


Applications are invited Irom aultebty quaiiliad 

candidates for: 

GROUP I: SCIENCES 

(I) Profaaaor/Roader/Leoturera Geology In any 
of tha areas: 

Hard Rock Geotogy 4 Mining 
Mineralogy 4 Ciyitalography 
Paleontology 4 Micropaleontology 
Gaophyalca, Geochemistry 
Engineering Geotogy 4 Hydrogeology. 

(II) Protaaeorehlp/LoettirarehipB in Polymer 
Chemistry in any of the totowng areaa: Applied 
Chemistry and ChomlcalTechnology 
Inorganic 4 Physical Chemlalry ' 

Ana^Ucal ChemlaUy 4 Medicinal Chemistry 

(III) Readershlp/Leoturerahlpa In Mathematics In 
any of the areaa: 

Pure Mathematics (Algebra, Geometry, 

Analysis) 

Applied Mathemattoe (ElaatfcMy/Contlnuum 
Mechanics, Dynamics 4 Eleclrodynamlcs) 
Statistics 

^omputer Science (Programming 4 Systems 

(tv) 8enlor Lecturereh Ip/Lecturerahlp In Physfca 

In any of the areas: 

Experimental Nuclear Physics, Bectronlca. 

GROUP II: ENGINEERING ; 

(I) a. ProfeaaorofCMI Engineering 
b. Reederahlp/Laoturerehlps 

In any ol the lot lowing neltfs: 

Hydrau Ilea 4 Hydrotogy/Hydraull ca 4 Sanitary 
Englnaerlnq 

Slnjcturel Engtneering/Concrete Technology 
Soil Mechanics 
Managementol Works. 

(II) Readerahlp/Leoturarahlp In any of the 
fonowlngfleldB; 

Thermodynamics 4 Heat Transfer 
Fluid Mechanics 
Mechanics of Materials 
Applied Mechanics 
Refrigeration 4 Air Conditioning 
Production Engineering 
Engineering Drawing 4 Design. 

(H) a, Profeaaor of Electrloal Engineering 

b. R s ad er ■ h I p/Le otu re rs h 1 pe 
Inany ot the followinfl Ilelda: 

Electrical Machines & Elec Weal Power 8yatemB 
• - Electrical Materials 4 Solid Stale Devkies 
Electronics 4TeieoommunlcationB 
Control Systems 
Circuit Design. f 

OuallfloetloM: 

Candidates for Prolaasorahlpa/Raadershlpe must 
have had a good honoure degree and not less than 
twelve years In respect of candidates tor 

s^Profeaeorthlpe and nine years In respect of 
candidates tor Readerahlpa ol leaohlng and 
reiMrat} experience; In appropriate oases, 
wptilenca. In Industry In engineering la a 
prerequisite 'for consideration for appointment at 
these levels, Candidates must show evidence of 
ability to undertake, Initiate and supervise research. 
Appointees would be expected to have eatabllehed a 
good academic reputation for themselves through 
aoholaily artWea In Internationally reputed Journal 
and where eppllcobte, straw evidence of 
development work m Industry ihrough patents ol 

• projeote .already auooeaahilly tranaiated Into 
production. A doctorate degree mil constitute an 
added advantage, 


Candidates for Lectureship In Engineering will be 
expeoled to possess a good honours degree and a 
doctorate degree and must have had a minimum ol 
two years In Industry. Candidates for hlQhsr level 
appointments In the Lecturership cadre wUI be 
expected to have had some yearn of leaching 
experience as well as research experience as 
evidenced through scholarly aiUcles In reputed 
journals. 


Pratossor USS 16 N14.2BO-1S.OOO 

Reader USS 14 N12.732-U.052 

Senior Lecturer UBS 12 4 13 N10.092- 

11^52/11,364-14 620 

Lecturer I USS 11 N B.000-10,060 

Lecturer 11 US809 N1 7, 660-8,040 

Conditional 


Appointment Is either permanent till retiring age, 
subject to confirmation after throe years of eenrioe or 
on fwo-yearty contract or on secondment from other 
Institutions for a mutally agreed period. Economy 
class air or first class sea passage paid for 
appointee, wife and up to five dependant children on 
appointment, home leave or non-renewal of contract 
at the end ot each contract period, or termination. 
Academic and senior tech nloal staff shall normally be 
entitled to partly furnished accommodation provided 
by the University at rentals not exceeding 8V5% of 
basic salary: Houston or rent allowance etlhe rate of 
20% of basic salary » payable to entitled staff In dau 
of partly furnished quarters. Thera Is a contract 
addition of 25% In respect of a contract appointment, 
10% payable with monthly salary and 16 % at the 
end of tna contract period. 


Method ot Applying: 

Each application should Include 


candidate's 


curriculum vitae as foHcres-. 0) Names in lull; (W Place 
and data of With; (IR) Home address; (tv) Present 
postal address; (v) Nationality at birth; (vl) Present 
nationality; (vll) Mental status; (viil) NumbBr and ages 
of children; (lx) Secondary and post-secondary 
education (Including dates and tosUtuttons); (x) 
Academic and professional qualifications Including 
distinctions with dates; (xl) Statement ol experience 
Including lull details of termer and present posts; (xli) 
Current research; (xlll) Detailed Hat of publication 
Indicating (a) Authorship, whether Sola or |olnt, 
(applicant Bhoukl Indicate Individual conWbution In 
tha case ol Joint authorahlp); (b) names of journals In 
which they are published and (c) dateB of 
publication; (xtv) Other activities outside current 
employment; (xv) Nemos and addresses of three 
referees end (xvl) Proposed dale of availability for 
duties If appointed. 

Ten copies ot application should be som to toe 
appropriate address as foitows t ' together with copV 
. ofcertiflcatoe, by 30to Mkroh. 1903. 

Candidates resident lit Europe and Uw.' United 
Kingdom to: The Director, Nigerian Universities 


100 Tottenham Court 


London W1P 


Ntgofan' UnfwaWea OKtao, 1833 New Henw/Wra 
Awrraa, N.W., 8Ults 220. Wshlngton D.C. HXK36 

In Canada to: Nigerian Universities Office, ISO Kent 
street, 7lh RooqOTTAWA, Onlarfo, Canada, KIR 
BA3. 

In Middle and Far East to: Nigerian UnhrenlUeB 
Offiw" SB Wadi em Street, Mohendeealn, Cairo, 
ARE. 

pteaso request referees to send took reports to. 
respective office. •' • 


UNIVERSny OF CAPE TOWN 

Information Systems 
Manager 



AS eystsmi are currently processed on a UHlVAO noo $wtem dut in 
hii proposed new developments qtemoitve hardware soliitfom may 
' ba employed, ; V - ' •••■ 

fopticgnls.musi have experience In intormafkm.wdBTrls rrranMBiwti. 

an^xpwisncairidn-i|nedotdl»sadesign.AdeftreeorfiqutvdrBnr- 

quafificotlon will be an added reoommendoflon. ■ • 

.‘The eclarv range will be R30 000 fa R33 000 par annum awl to . 
Mdltton a ssivloa bonus subject to Slate reguwitoM l»FVaWe 
tidnuolly. The package Inoludea cortfrlbulorv pendon senama. . 
subiWlMd medtoG akf. graupllfe assurance, o hodBlnfl wMify. . ■ , 
jefwma subject to Stoto ragulotfonw and a 76^ remtealon or tuftion. ■ 
fete tor dependants <ri UOf - I-:;. . 

1 'ftipilconta should tebrriti d oiirriouium vfroaahrftra ■. , 
JtoSfKtotiona, axpwlBnce, ffie dali upon which dwy oou[d be .■ t ,. 
aMunied, ; - .■■■ c 

I ■ - flnd Hie names and addresses of three reierete. . : < 

M UMYiu.iue h,* /AHanllnn- ArtoOln IMfllB '. . ■ a® 


* 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISMEHTS 


TO ADVERTISE IN 
THE 

THES 

PLEASE PHONE 
JANE McFARLANE 

= :• OT ' 

01-253 3000 

..■ THE TIMES' ' 


QUEENSLAND INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Brisbane, Australia 

SCHOOL OF COMPUTING STUDIES 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 

The Institute is a federally funded, autonomous, multi- 
disciplinary college with a student population of around 7,500 
located near to the city centre in aub-tropicai Brisbane, 
Australia. 

The School of Computing Studies haa recently been 
established at the Institute and applications are invited from 
suitably qualified persons for the post of Head ol School. 

Applicants must hold a relevant higher degree, demonstrate 
an active Interest In computing and have a proven record as an 
effective administrator In either or both Industry and academia. 

Salary la A$46,977 pa. Assistance Is provided towards 
removal costs. 

It la intended to offer the post on a tenured basis, however, a 
contract appointment ot up to three years' duration may be 
considered at the request of an applicant. 

Further Information Is available from the Personnel Officer, 
Queensland Institute of Technology, George Street, Brisbane 
4000, Australia. 

Applications, quoting T.5J83 together with full details 
Including telephone contact and the names of three referees, to 
reach the Personnel Officer by Friday, March 4fh, 1983. 


WESLEY COLLEGE 

University of Sydney 


The Council of Wesley College invites applications for the 
position of Principal from Ministers ol the MelhodlBt, 
Presbyterian, Cong rogation alist and any United (Reformed) 
Church who are prepared to become members of the Uniting 
Church In Australia. 

The successful applicant will be expected to taka up dutieB in 
January, 18B4. 

Wesley College provides residential end related facilities lor 
some 200 undergraduate students (men and women) and (or 
postgraduate students and university staff. 

The Principal Is responsible under the Council lor tha 
administration of the College and for tha welfare of residents. A 
residence Is provided. 

Applications will close on Friday, 15 April, 1983. 

Further information may be obtained from: 

The Honorary Secretary 
Wesley College Council 
PO Box 92 

Undfleld, NSW 2070, Australia; 


Librarians 


The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

Mathaaon Library 

PERIODICALS 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications nr« invited 
far tna past or porloiilcala 
Librarian In ilia Matliaaon 
Library. 

Tll« BUixaaaful applicant 
will ba reapanalblD (o t 
Unlvernlty Librarian r 
tho organisation «n 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE' . . 

LECTURESHIP 

(Limited Tenure) -: - v 

In 19tljj and/or 20th Century Italian Literature 
. . ' 1 • In the 

DEPARTMENT OF ITALIAN 

Applicants must hava a higher degree (preferably a PhD), a 
; proveh research record, leaching experience at tertiary level, 
and fluency In both Italian' and English. - 
; Appdhlinent lo eommenoe , 1st June, 1983 or 'ds soon as' 

g jbslbla thereafter. ■; ■ 

alary within tha rangq $A22,430 to $29,467 per annum. 
Further Printed information regarding details of application 
procedure and conditions of appointment Is available from tha 
Appointments Officer (Aoadentic), Applications Including 
names and addresses gf at least three referees and referring 
to Position Number L149 Of 10 should be addressed! to the 
Staff Officer. Unlveraliy df. Melbourne,. ParWHe, ^ Victoria 
.3062, Australia,' and cfose oh 31sl MSW.h, J0B3. 


Administration 


pyS? v>-\ ; 


W0TV7HE. Gr from the Reglalrar. (AtterH bn; . 

Wk 1963. Lore oppllcotfons^wy be ooc«piM' . -Jm 
m The UitivarsB/s polloylfe not to dfscrimlnale on Jgjp. 

Ihe orourds of am; race or reUflio”; ' - 

^ slk , . ■ Further fnformai[cn on the _ , .. j&mr- ■ * 




Further htomwlpM ortfhe , 
- Imptomenlatton of this pWW 

hoptotoafiiflon . 
Wk^ :«iutet- . • m 


; Priory Houif,: ; " 
StJohMLaM> 
London s 





REMINDER 
COPY FOR 
CLASSIFIED; ADS 
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ARRIVE NO 
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The death 
of a great 
teacher 


Sunday 

Re-entering Beirut was as I imagine 
landing in spacecraft Columbia after 
Its dream journey. For two weeks we 
had been drifting across Europe, a 
night in Paris, a day- in our Tuscan 
house, two or three days in Pelepon- 
nesos revisiting Mycenae and Ept- 
davros, three days at sea. Now sud- 
denly, in the space of a single day, 
we had to run the gauntlet of landing 

trip rnr si t iiannin c ° 


, — — — - VI MIIIUIIIK 

tne cor al Lataauia in Svria, cross 
the border and drive through north- 
ern Lebanon still in the hands of 


— . itmius ui 

Palestinians and Syrians of dubious 
intent, cautiously skirt any street 
ngnting in Tripoli then perhaps arrive 
at the capital to find out npartment 
bombed to smithereens or occupied 
by refugees. We kept reminding 
ourselves that people were leading 
their normal lives every day all along 
our way. it was only the selective 
nature of news bulletins (hat made it 
nil seem so dangerous. Wc shouted 
and wept with release of tension 
when at Inst we turned the key and 
round ovr flat exactly ns we Jeft it in 
the fifth week of the Israeli invasion 
last July, give or take a few buiiet 
holes. 


Monday 


A new sign outside the faculty wel- 
comes me aboard on behalf of the 


^ ^ 

Walter Ullmann, the emeritus pro- npi Z l a 1 i,; - : 1 . —■ 

A £ fessor of medieval history in the 1 IIP QPS|fl| n^wfin* 1 Vf lttr Ei d lat,on w «s rig] 

• University of Cambridge and a fel- UCflUI Fu ,c . or not. What 

4fVT , low of Trinity College, died in Cam- A f 0 ,hc -' n, Pf l °. f havir 

■ ■■■ ■* ■/ bridge on January 17 at the age of Ol 3 2^631 JuJ “! l or,ginal ™ md an 

IFII W 72. The Times published an aamir- . , ® * hir ""STW ° r « ««* 

y able obituary which gave some idea fpQphpr tuulunever be quit 

of his formidable scholarship and I'vat-IlCl !...^ bopc , a B ain - .He sow it 

phenomenal industry. I do not propose 
( and would he quite unfitted) to 

movements that make up what is fJ aborate u P° n £ha£ wtwd. But 
called grace I am still nninfuMv n> fbere was a dimension of Ullmann’s 

edmsti^my own to cawv o^ nv/n L ife i" d cha . racttr of J whiah 1 had «« 
minimum functions ' hand , ex P. erience a " d which had the 

most lasting effect upon me. 

W r J A lecturer in law at the University 

Wednesday 0f V ' enna - Ullmann arrived a re- 

s» ere A d gas zjh 

ironic, none the Jess the city has a a petrol station and soeakine iurh 

SSfiSW**^ Tssj^jsii 

W& I %ave no? seen centre for a l ery remarkabte and charitable 

vearT while i? o t s 5?E, n V n ' Fr Cuthbert Emery, the presi- PaftiVlr \T 1iM ,sm a ?°“ ! research because he wenl 

ckr's' ground fit wfrrinVltsiS' f? ° ■ the c ° ,,e * e - 8 P riest ofgreat ^ atnCJC NllttgenS ° ut of his way to point to those ol 
ciueralnE as aSrirtS u d, ? ,nct,on and 8 entle culture. ° m y contemporaries who would be 

morc defire tl weeD E to i W u S a 1 p YP Ual the college at the genuine scholars (actually he was 

mmsm 

mmm ipsi 

Thursday S S s tt f £ “J* 

MiV. TW'fifr- ? °adS.r.hat z sa •si run 

worse. About 80 per cent of Ihe Mn'uVyto ta^k^ian^Trforthe understand 4 oMtay an2 preSed" W ° U ‘ d ^ mUCh im ‘ 


dom, the individual and the group. 
We wrote essays for these meetings 
ana had them taken to pieces by tne 
doctor. 

I cannot adequately describe the 
experience, partly of those discus- 

cionc Nut m/\u :. ii „ _ r 


whether his interpretation was rich! 
or wrong, defensible or not. What I 
experienced was the impact of having 
encountered an original mind and 
the intellectual energy of a great 
teacher. History amid never be quite 
the same shape again. He saw it - 
mid taught us to see It - ns great 
unity. Because he was himself a 
lawyer who had turned to history, he 
brought together history, law and 
politics and found » unity (that he 
may sometimes have exaggerated) in 
the whole intellectual climate of the 
time. 

. £ think it is worth emphasizing the 
unpact he had on us as a teacher. I 
know he was regarded as a great 
teacher by many students at Cam- 
bridge as well. Some of his fellow 
scholars may have missed that simply 
because of Ins insistence on the im- 
portance of research - "resoortsch" - 
and his total devotion to it. For him 
it had to be research into primary 
sources, going back constantly to the 
original. I suppose even at school I 
must have indicated a certain sceptic- 
ism about research because he went 
out of his way to point to those of 
my contemporaries who would be 
genuine scholars (actually he was 
quite wrong) and puts me in my 
place. “I know the kind of person 
you are, Nuttgens,” he would say in 
a sort of twinkling way that brought 
a kindliness to his words that might 
not be obvious from seeing them in 
pnnt, “ You ^ are the kind of person 
who will write an entertaining piece 
or book that is merely the eleventh 
book out of ten”. He was quite right. 
(I have actually carried out some 

Ofntiinp rpipnn.il K..> I :r 


American Marias" Mount in "S 1 * T!" 3ET-SE ° W* r «jg a - s elation 

shield Israeli tanks in their bombarS , iri f l! « on the floor whole period of the oral S o dfe . ralI y a revelation. A high 

menl of neighbouring Bourj Brajneh be checked. 1 think of all correct it did little or nn pJnmmiin ,n scbo ™ certificate history, I 
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_i_„ — cw-iy pane oi 

, been systematically 
smashed in the five-storey glass and 
9°. ncr ^* e building but the structure 
itself has stood up well. 

.hJ h l¥* 0Up ° f s£udents and staff in 
(he chapman s office greet me with 
what sounds like a shout of acclaim. 
J am surprised and touched until I 

linn naif ikn . ■ ■ 


Friday 

As I walk towards the faculty eight of 

DIV mnrp nhitMrum... c_. ' 


cruited to teach English to the sixth 
form. A small and happy band, -we 
attended her tutorials (for such they 
really were) at first in the library and 

Steh ? fte i t ™ d RihR across a . few 
fields, in the Ullmann s house; That 
was itself an experience. 

Before that time we knew that in 
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sider what lo do about my statistics 
rodrse in my absence. I am two 
a,e f ° r reopening due to an 
accident earlier in the summer. I 

Jfflrtjjj! lhe P^ls OF Beirut only 
to fan off a mountain In Italy with 
serious damage to my right arm. 
i.e/f regale me with star-' 

■S®* d Ppallmg mess they found 
' J he ¥ returned after, the 
withdrawal of. troops. .All the labora- 
'Sl^n eqM,P u9 , J t , stolen or smashed, 

h,nt^°. r i ,,ll ' d h, * h debris 'and 
: broken glass, everywhere piles of hu- 


..cuu ui tne taDie m the library and 
challenging everything we said, it 

t0 pieccs > picked U P 
bit bv bit and put together again in a 

totally new pattern. 

• Wi ate ver may- havtr happened to' 

the others (we were a small group' 
and rather a bright one) it happened 
to me in a discussion about the 
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than my accountant? nnce example, thousnnds of adult workers 


He was a very nice man. When, at 
the end of one of my essays he wrote 
a scathing quotation that I knew he 
could only have got from his wife, I 
waited for over a year and manipu- 
lated a conversation until I could 
score off him with the same quote: 
there was a momentary silence and 
henemly collapsed laughing. 

On the other hand, when a year or 
two ago I was sitting in his room at 
frinity and congratulated him on bis 
part in the new history faculty build- 
ing at Cambridge, I thought he was 
going to go out of his mind, or even 
worse, tnke the sherry out of my 
hand. He shook all over, assured me ' 
repeatedly that he had nothing to do 
wn h it and would not eveji go Into 
the building. He then picked me up 
when I tripped over, a paving stone 
m the quad and was almost araurdly 
concerned. 

Like many another student whose, 
intellectual life was enriched by 
knowing him, I salute Walter 
Ullmann's memory and am sure he is 
finding out the truth about the 
medieval papacy in heaven. 
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Sir, - May I register agreement with 
the cautionary thrust of your edi- 
torial ("Three years in two? , THES, 
January 21) in arguing for greater 
diversity rather than the substitution 
of a new two-year orthodoxy in place 
of the existing pattern of honours 
degrees. Support for these new pro- 
posals should rest on the extent to 
which they contribute to a genuine 
widening of higher education, both 
in terms of access and course design. 

In the right framework the two- 
year degree/diploma does have a 
very important contribution to make. 
Fortunately policy makers are now in 
a good position to guage this .poten- 
tial:' you are auite right to cite' the 
experience of DipHE courses, pme 
of which have now being running for 
the better part of a decade involving 
same thousands of students. There is 
now a large pool of empirical data to 
draw on, much of which is highly 
relevant to the present debate. 
Though I speak for Middlesex, all 
major DipHE courses have a re- 
markably similar story to tell despite 
differences in structure and emph- 
asis. 

What we have learned from sys- 
tematic monitoring of ' student 
achievement and aspirations is this: 

1. Access can be widened without 
reducing standards. 

2. Mid-career entrants can perform 
as well as younger students. 

* 3. Many students - perhaps half - 
would stop with the Diploma if there 
were employment opportunities com- 
mensurate with this level of educa- 
tion. 

4. Most would not wish to begin 
the course if there was not at least 
the opportunity to proceed to an 
honours degree. 

5. In most cases It is not necessary 
for stud ents to determine an 

Overseas students 

Sir, - I am writing further to the 
article te Felicity Jones (THES, 
Januaiy 21) to refute the accusation 
of racism in connexion with admls- 
Ngions to the Polytechnic of Central 
Lbndon. 

Adrhis^ipn to all courses at the 
rCL is baSa^on academic merit and 
suitability for the. course, and matters 
■ dr national, racial or ethnic origin 
■are irrelevant. The polytechnic Is, 
however, in common with other 
higher education institutions re- 
quired to charge certain students the 
overseas fee and has experienced 
;considerable problems in identifying 
■those overseas students who have not 
been ordinarily resident in this coun- 
try or the EEC for the three years 
prior to their admission. The form to 
■which your article refers is designed 
only Jo identify those indents who 
shonld pay the higher rate of fees. It 
is sent to all foot merely those "of 
overseas origin'’) who inquire about 
courses, in the school of engineering 
and science, rather than with offer 
letters, in an attempt to speed up the 
admissions process, both for candi- 
dates and ,the polytechnic. Past ex- 
perience has shown that many candi- 
dates did not Complete the form or 
did not complete it fully and it was, 
therefore, necessary to indicate! that: 
candidates 1 would ■ bb'-ciassiftad as 
overseas students unless they <Ud so. 
•The questions In our form 'reflect 
i guidance from oui- funding authority, 
.the ILEA, on the meaning of ordin- 
aiy fesidehce. 

, . It is hoped that the : recent Law 
’ Lops ruling on ordinary residence 
: . . will j enable the . . Department .of 

Education a nd Science to. simplify 
• the fee assessment criteria which .will 
; enable ; institutions such as this to 
v ?imp|ify admission procedures; pre : 
f=nt- practices indicate' the cOmtoiiqa- 

' -lions ond', difficulties of. the existing: 
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Where clear 


academic specialism before they be- 
gin higher education. Given a' suit- 
ably flexible course structure and a 
wide choice of foundation studies, 
students can find direction without 
loss of time. 

6. The process of discovering 
direction enhances the educational 
experience: as a result students 
wishing to proceed to a degree do so 
for reasons of intellectual excitement 
ns well as for professional goals. 

7. Because the DipHE has helped 
lower the psychological threshold at 
entry for people overawed by the 
prospect or nn honours degree, the 
social class base of entrants has 
widened. 

. 8. Diptomates have demostraled 
that they can transfer with success 
directly Into the final year of non- 
linked honours degree courses both 
within and across institutions. 

9. Since the spread of degree classi- 
fications ultimately achieved by 

a ' >mates is entirely commensurate 
those of conventional students, 
and diplomates usually start from an 
inferior formal educational base, the 
DipHE experience is arguably more 
intense than the first two years of an 
honours degree rather than less in- 
tense as you have suggested. 

10. The progression of DipHE stu- 
dents provides very strong evidence 
for the viability of credit transfer 
schemes suggesting that the inflex- 
ibility of the present system is waste- 
ful and unnecessary. 

Finally, we have also learned that 
successful innovation requires direc- 
tion and coordination. Criticism of 
the DipHE usually rests on two 
propositions: 

(i) it has not been widely im- 
plemented. 

(ii) it has not fulfilled its role as a 
terminal qualification. 

Library costs 

-Sir, - In his criticism of your report 
on the National Book League's study 
of university, polytechnic and college' 
library expenditure Mi* Graham 
Mackenzie (THES, December 31) 
refers to scale effects and the influ- 
ence of the research orientation of 
the parent institution. 

An econometric study of academic 
library cost structures recently in- 
volved my visiting the United King- 
dom and one of the matters I discus- 
sed with Mr Mackenzie, and others, 
was that of economies of scale in 
these libraries. - 

The results of cross-sectional 
analyses of Australian university en- 
rolment and library cost data suggest 
tiint the marginal recurrent totaj 
costs of providing a service for post- 
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sector. Therefore it should come as uc ,a ^ ar t . ernuna - award * the The headline in The THE. 
no surprise that public and private DipHE experience is yet another 21) reports “Double boos 
employers and professional bodies c ?"” IIT,atlDn tbis P c * s,tlon - Year qualifications". Two 

have so far largely failed to make p !°y er * are now P repared *? consider then followed; one refers 

specific provision for diplomates d *P»“J«e* Sa ™ foot,n S as cision of the NAB board tc 
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the same shoals. 

Yours sincerely, 

JOEL GLADSTONE. 

Course Head. 

Diploma of Higher Education, 
Middlesex Polytechnic, 


was to complete (heir studies with a 
DipHE. inevitably aim at a degree. 1 
and preferably an honours degree. 
At present the DipHE offers flexibil- 
ity in opening up rnanv possible 
routes to grad nation. If the new 
proposals will block this continuation 
for all but a select few. (hen it will 
inevitably frustrate the ambitions of 


Sir, - While generally welcoming the for all but a select few. (hen it will 
news that the expected hostile reac- inevitably frustrate the ambitions of 
lion to the development of two-yenr many able students and create a divi- 
diplomas to replace a proportion of sive Iwo-ncr system. I have difficulty 
degree courses lias not occured, 1 in conceiving of any system of ensur- 
would like, nevertheless, to take in g that the mnjority do not continue 
issue with several points in your to three or four-year degrees other 
leader “Three years in two?''. than by limiting pluces and financial 


degree courses lias not occured, 1 
would like, nevertheless, to take 
issue with several points in your 
leader “Three years in two?". 


You refer to “lower" entry re- a i d - 
quirements in relation to DipHE . Your discussion of two-year gener- 


courses. implying that levels alone 
guarantee future academic success. 
-DipHE. in common with other de- 
gree courses, require A levels from 
your applicants. However, as the 
creation of a new award gRve an 
opportunity to take a long hard look 
at the content and process of higher 
education, many of the resulting 
DipHE courses do not build on a 
precise knowledge base. In admitting 
mature students, who arc attracted 
by the course design, we look for 
i indications of intellectual ability and 
potential, which arc not necessarily 
,the same as a specific number of A 
levels. The success on posl-DipHE 
courses of these students without 
1 normal entry qualifications confirms 
our belief that entry standards ate 


alist as opposed to traditional three- 
year degrees would seem to assume 
parallel developments with little in- 
terchange between the two. As our 
experience shows, however, two-year 
courses need not necessarily he 
generalist, and there can be success- 
ful interchange between courses of 
the two types. If a genuinely pluralist 
higher education system is to develop 
then the flexibility should extend 
beyond a student's initial choice, to- 
wards a much more open approach I 
with free interchange between all 
courses. 

Yours sincerely, 

G1NNY ELEY. 

Chairman. Association of Colleges 

Implementing DipHE. 

cfo North East London Polytechnic. 


appear to dictate that at the margin Australian and British university 
the librarv of n small university of libraries are sufficiently similar in 
2,000 Full Time Equivalents (FTEs) their cost structures and general 
is likely to be just over twice as characteristic^ to support the belief 
costly, per capita, as pne serving a that these kinds of disparities are 
population of 15,000 FTEs. Perhaps also likely to beciir in British tiniver- 
perversely, it was not possible to. sities. Moreover, recognition of these 
establish the existence of a direct factors is vital to the' proper inter- : 
correlation between the relative pretation of national, compilations of 


The headline in The THES (January 
21) reports “Double boost for two- 
vear qualifications". Two accounts 
then followed; one refers lo the de- 
cision of the NAB boaid to cull for a 
fuller investigation of the proposals 
for two-year courses which might 
form part of the strategy for focal 
authority higher education in the late 
1980s. The second refers to one. ele- 
ment in the SDP proposals for 
education reforms, still to be 
approved as parly policy, which en- 
visages a change in the pattern of 
higher education courses currently on 
offer with some kind of two-year 
general foundation course after 
which students would either termln- - 
ate their studies and enter employ- 
ment or continue with more special- 
ized courses to complete their qual- 
ifications. To compound the confu- 
sion The THES also refers to. (he fact 
that the present Secretary of State is 
known to favour "the introduction of 
shorter, more concentrated degrees, 
where feasible.'* 

The debate on higher education 
and future patterns of provision is 
unlikely to be assisted by this kind of 
confusion. The headline seems (0 im- 
ply that Sir Keith, the NAB and the 
SDP are in favour of similar pro- 
posals. In reality the very diversity of- 
the proposals for two-year qualifica- 
tions is more important than the fact 
that they all suggest courses lasting 
two years. Sir Keith simply wants to 
reduce or contain costs without 
alienating potential Conservative 
supporters by depriving them or their 
children of access to higher educa- 
tion. The SDP says it wants to break 
the mould of three-year full-time 
courses which has dominated English 
higher education. But unless a signi- 
ficant proportion of students were to 
cease their education or have it ter- 
minated after- the initial' -tWo : years, 
the SDP 'package' tf'ouid /presumably ' 
lengthen most courses.' 


-levels of university Tesearch funding simple statistical data bn libraries. 
per se and library costs; in fact (here ' Finally, Mr Mackenzie alludes, to 
were some indications that the true, the hign proportion, which 'salaries 


relationship might even be inverse. 
As far as library cost components 


bear to total academic library costs, 
ft is perhaps worth mentioning that a 



graduate students (a possible proxy 
tor Mr Mackenzie’s “research 
orientation") may be eight times as 
high as for undergraduates. At the 
same time, economies of scale 


- tions .and .difficulties of , the existing: 
cntejHa 1 for fee assessments ' , /• 

,, Academic Registrar, ;■}: ■■ - , 

,'r Polytechnic , of Central London', . 


The right of appeal 

Sir, - I was disturbed to 'read your 
report (THES, November 19) of Mr 
Alistair Wilson's proceedings in the 
European. .Court against Hull Uni- 
versity, who .have refused to allow 
him to appeal on academic grounds 
against ari examiner's decision. ii... 

.1 have recently witnessed a similar 
case involving a colleague who sub- 
mitted a PhD thesis - to the same 
university which was rejected. This 
colleague, who hps been a university 
lecturer : for some years, wishes, to: 
appeal op the grounds that the cpm- 
Retenpe ;of the examiners. lay outside 
tne taaln topic area of the thesis, Ip 

R articular, v the request was . for a 
iriher opinion^ .from 1 one or more 
independent examiners. I '.'and' 
another colleague, wrote, in support 
of.' this form j Oiir knowledge., of; .lhe 


are concerned, scale effects arising dime-series analysis of data extracted 
from salaries and general running 1 from the Unesco Statistical Data 
costs are considerably lower than ' Bank revealed^- discernible : world- 
those associated! with new books and wi<je (rend in which the salary corn- 
periodical^, for as the stud ent ponent of academic library costs has, 
population falls from 15,000 FTEs to .for more than'a decade, steadily. en- I "IJ?" 
2,000 FTEs marginal acquisitions., croached upon the nontelary com- I p ,t.v 
costs rise by a factor of 2.5. The ponent. | 

marginal acquisitions costs associated Yours faithfully, 
with undergraduate ted postgraduate JOHN R. BROCKMAN, .- 
enrolments also appear to be more Branches Librarian, 
disparate that is tne case with total Western Australian Institute of Tech- 
eostt, being in the order of 1:11. nology, ■ ' 

procedures used during the dotiduct Einstein’S papers ' 
of; the examination. - There *» no Sir. - As the person responsible ! for 
response from the chairman of the the Einstein. archives on behalf of the 
relevant board of studies or any Hebrew University of Jerusalem. I 
administrative officia! of (he uni vers-, wish to comment on your ltem.:“Ein- 
Ityjothe substance of the | points .stein’s, papers reach their promised 


marginal acquisitions costs associated 
with undergraduate ted postgraduate 
enrolments also appear to be more 
disparate that is the case with total 
costs, being in the order of 1:11. 

procedures used during the dotiduct 
of; the examination. There lfras no 
response from the chairman of the 
relevant board of studies or any 
administrative official of the univers- 
ity to the substance of the "points 


. The NAB has sensibly 'refused to 
examine the issued on ;the teste of fin . 
extremely short paper, which certain- 
ly does not examine in any detail the. 
two-year course strategy.' It has com- 
missioned a more • detailed set of 

EH osal5 relating to the. future of 
ic Sector HE, in which epurse 
ingth will be an Important compo- 
nent. Both the boted and committee 
insist that any debate about two-year 
courses must, take place in (his con- 
text and relate to both sides of the 
binary line. 

If we are to have a debate, about 
two-year qualifications, and it .-now : 
seems almost, inevitable, then there is 
an urgent need to clarify what is 
being discussed.: Are we for example ■ 
discussing Ihi provision- of two-year 
degrees and Would these be similar : 


date '. : to the present three-year CflUtsej but 

■ tl ' does Seem -to be .unreMdnaWe O f^fe^t ot e? -fi? Stfo NMhm alS 

and unnecessary, for a university to u:.. r^..i — -pl. — a-_ we to assume a sort of 2 + 2 model 


natural justice , aipne,- cwnjr lormu- Their eventual transfer took place in 
lated procedures ought 'to exist so accordance with the decision of both 

that j a second: .opinion can.be i rU s lees . 

Obtained. The GSE and GCE ex- Full cteperatfon exists teiween iis 
a, jl!nfoB boards hkve such procedures ant j the Princetop. University Press as 


Jappinese salaries * / 

• ±i Glyn O. Phillips, the enthu- 
Siastic writer of Dbh’s: diary (THES, 
.Jteu^fy 21) is impressed by the fact 

'“top., professorial : salaries*' at 

• vuntna- , University, ^ Japan, only 
,.^oiint:tb,.£l,000 per : foonth.' He is 
iWfetejfr tea^rfe ’tnat flU /cfetriters of 


U |. llUh IUIUI..VHI luivv »~ 6 -..- 1 -'.- ir - 

candidate’s, work and bur vfeW of the 
general compet® nc ® °f the candidate. ; 
Tlie Response of Hull University was 
to process athe appekl in a- formal 
manner, .'sipiply concerning itself with 

annual bonuses wortb ah extra five 
to six months of salary, and probably 
additional allowances 1 for research 
expensed and •-. book purchases. ■ 
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